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PREFATORY MEMOIR, 

I 

Relative to the Geography of Ancient Gieece^ 
and illustrative of the Map. 

irTwill be impossible in any degree to un^ 
-*- derstand the history of Greece without 
previously acquiring a distinct .idea of the 
geographical situation and divisions of that 
celebrated country'; a country which, though 
not half so large as England, and still further 
broken into many rival stjites, was able at one 
time to dispute the palm of empire with mo- - 
narchs who supported their daims by the most 
numerous armies that are recorded in the an- 
nals of the world. 

Greece, in the early periods of history,' 
comprehended Peloponnesus, Greece Proper, 
Epirus, Thessalia, and Macedonia : but when 
fiubjugated by the Rdmans, it was divided into 
two provinces, Achaia and Macedonia) the 
former containing the first and second of the-' 
ancient divisions, and the latter the other three. 
We will review the original divisions in order^ 

Peloponnesus*. 
This peninsula derived its name from Pclops^ 
the son of Tantalus king of Phrygia. In its 
general form it resembles the leaf of a palm- 
tree. It is joined to Greece Proper by the 

I • Now called the Morea. 
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isthmus of Corinth, which is only about five 
miles in width. On this neck of land the 
inhabitants of Peloponnesus usually intrenched 
them selves ,^ when in dread of an invasion ; and 
here the Isthmiart games were triennially ce- 
Jebrated. Demetrius, Csesar, and others, at- 
tempted at different times to cut through this 
isthmus, but always failed in success. 

The subdivisions of Peloponnesus were 
Achaia, Elis, Messenia, Laconica, Arcadia, 
and Argolis. 

AcHAiA. The chief towns of Achaia were 
Corinth and Sicyon ; the latter the most an- 
cieat city in Greece, and once the head of a 
Jkii^dom. 

Corinth was long and justly celebrated. It 
stood at the foot of a high hill, on which was 
built the citadel. Including this fortress, it 
was about ten rm\es in circumference. The 
navigation round the grapes of Malea and Tae^ 
iBiarus was reckoned so dangerous, on account 
of storms and pirates, that merchants usually 
transported their goods by land over the isth- 
mus ; in consequence of which, Corinth be- 
came the general mart of Europe and Asia. 
The natives of this city were distinguished for 
their skill in working in metals. The Co- 
rinthian brass, a mixture of copper, with some 
$mall quantity of gold and silver,* formed a, 
composition extremely brilliant and durable. 
The ornaments on pottery ware were also exe*- 
cuted here with inimitable art. 

Corinth, after long lying in ruins, was re* 

built 
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liiiUt by Julius Cwsar. In removing the rub- 
bish, an immense quantity of vessels of brass 
and earthen ware was founds which were car- 
ried to Rome, 

The other cities of Aehaia were of com- 
paratively littie consequence; their names 
were Phfius, Palleiie, -^gira, and Helice, 

Elis, Of this district the chief cities were 
Elis on the river l^eneus, and Olympia on the 
river Alpkeus. Near the latter, the Olympic 
games*, so famous- tferougbout all Greece, 

* were 

* Among the Greeks there were four solomn gsaaes, . 
consecrated to rdigion ; the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmiaii* 
and Ncmean. Of these the Olympie were reckoned the 
cliief. The contests at each were nearly similar. Runnings 
leaping, wrestUng, boxing, and throwing the quoit, were 
alternately displayed for the exercise of strength and agi- 
lity. The spot 6n which th€se contests were exhibite4 
was called the Slailhtm. At each of these games the prizes 
wei-e somewhat different. In general, however, the victory 
at either were presented with a branch of the palm-tree, 
whicli they carried in their hands: but at the Olympip 
jjfames they wor-e besides, a crown or wreath of olive ; at 
the Pythian, of laurel*, at tJie Isthmian, of pine; and- at 
the^^emean, of parsley- Tliose who bore away tlie paUn 
were called Hicronica ; and were carried with great pomp 
and solemnity to their native city, which they entered in 
a diariiJt drav/n by white horses through a breach -in the 
wall uindo purposely for their passage; and were for the 
lemaimler of tli^r nves maintained at the 'public expend. 
Jiveukii^ did iiot consider it derogatory to their honour 
. lo contend for the prize; and no person branded with in* 
I'amy wa^ admitted as a combatant. 

'llie Olympic games derived tlieir or»;rin from Hercules; 
bat, falling into neglect, were afterward renewed by Iphi- 
tus. They proved an excellent preparative for youth tp 
Ixrar the harc'.'.ips of war, as well as to improve in 
fcravery and adroltncfss. 

Thv year in which CorxHus of EU» wga Oaa <;\\^<t1 "^"^'"^T-^ 
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were celebrated every fourth year : h^nce a 
period of "four years was called an Olympiad. 
Near Olympia stood the ancient city of Pisa, 
which was demolished by the people of Elis. 

MesseniAw The chief city in this division 
Was named Messene, by which appellation the 
whole country was formerly known. It was 
built by Epaminondas, and stood at a short 
distance (north) from the top of the Messenian 
gulf. Being under the immediate protection 
of a strong fortress^ exclusive of its own pecu- 
liar fortifications, it vras almost impregnable. 
The ancient capital was Pylos, the city of 
Nestor : the epithet Messeniaca was afterward 
added, to distinguish it from two other place* 
of the former name.- 

Pylos of Messenia was situated on the lo- 
ni^ sea 5 near the Small island Sphacteria^ 
Where a large party of Lacedaemonians in the 
Pefoponnesian ^ar were> after a valiant resist- 

(which was tliat ojf the chariot race) was the period when. 
the Greeks first regulated their 1111161)7 Olympiads. I'his 
corresponds with the 776th year before Christ, and is a. 
remarkable asra in ancient history. 

The people of Elis generally had the regulation jof the 
games J and occaBionalTy the inhabitants of Pisa, prior to 
the destruction t)f that city. Their duration was for five 
idays. The day on which they cominenced was the eleventh 
of the month clalled Hecatombeon. During thieir cekljra- 
tion there was a general suspension of iiostiilties. An Im- 
imfense concourse of people attended; not only from all 
fereece,.but likewise from the neighbouring jiatious. Here 
also works of genius w^ro displayed : and it was here that 
Herodotus read his history ; which so affected Thucydide-i, 
Who was then a boy, that he shed tears, alid thus attracted 
t^e notice of th6 authoh 

ance. 
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^nccy compelled to fiurrender to Dciiiosthcncs 
and Cleon. 

Tfiere were several other towns in this di- 
strict ;-among which Cypaniesa, Methone, and • 
Asine, were the most important^ • 

Laconica, or Laconia. No portion of 
the Peloponnesus was mdre celebrated than 
this. It contained the famous city of La* 
cedxmon* or Sparta, the most powerful in 
ancient Greece, which stood at the foot of 
mount Taygetus, on the banks of the river 
ilj.irotas. This city was about six miles in 
circumference; but had no other walls than 
the bravery of its inhabitants, till it fell under 
tlie dominion of tyrants. The prevailing man*- 
iK-rs were inimical to external splendour, and 
fpiCrefore the houses were small and destitute 
of ornament. ** 

South of Lacedaembii, on the wci5t bank of 
the iLurotas, was Amyclae ; abounding in treej», 
and hbnoui^d \vith a splendid temple of Apollo* 

Gythium, the port of Lacedtemon near the 
Tnouth of Eu rotas (which falls into the Laco-^ 
IaIc gulf), was a very strong place. Not far 
ilistayt was the site of the ancient Helos : tlw 
i>part^.n8 having taken this place, reduced the 
inliabitants to slavery ; and hence all their slaves 
\s ere ever afterwards called Helotes. 

'J'hc promontory of Malea, so dangerous to - 
irnM'ine-rs, bounded the gulf of Laconiaon the 
t;i:5t, as T«narus did on the west. This \yas ~ 

* Now called MlsitrsL 
VOL. Ill, b >Jcv^ 
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the most southern point oF Europe ; and iiei« 
stood the inviolabklemplc gf Neptune, and 
i>ear it the cav^e through which Hercules is 
fabled to have dragged Cerberus from the in- 
fernal regions* 

The other towns and j)iaccs of Laconia were 
Selasia, Delium, Epidaufus, and some more 
of inferior note. 

Arcadia. The enchanting descriptions of 
Arcadian scenes, in the Greek and Latin poets, 
Jhave rendered this cpitntry dear to the lovers of 
-nature and simplicity. There is scar<*ely ^ 
£pot within its limits, that has not been the 
subject of fabulous invention or of beautiful 
description. 

Arcadia was the counUy of sheplierds ; anJ 
therefore sacred to Pan, tiie pastoral god* It 
abounded in lofty mountains, and was agree- 
£ijb\y ihtennixed with sylvaa and chanipaigii 
scenery* Its chief cities were Tegaea, wlieiice 
Pan has the epitlict of Tcgieus ; Pallaiitieuni; 
Mantinea, where Epaminondas fell ; Megalcj* 
poHs; Belbina; and a few others. Arcadia 
was very populous, and was said to coulaln 
<iven three hundred thousand slaves. 

When the natives had occasion to confirm 
any enga";cment by an inviolable oaih, tliey 
proceeded to Nonacris, near which issued a 
deadly stream called Styx, to swear by whose 
water was accounted an adjuration binding 
both on gods and men. Tliis water corroded 
every substance, except the hoofs of certain 
animals; and the nuxiousness of its quJities 
1 gave 
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gswe occasion to its being transformed by the 
poeta into a febulous riveF of HeH^ of the same 
name. 

Argolis. The principal city in this district 
wa* Argos, supposed to be the favourite resi- 
dence of Jcino^ It was situated on the river 
luachus, and was defended by two citadels. 
The inhabitants were denominated Argivi^ a 
name by which the Greeks in general wewy 
often designated. Nauplia was the harbour 
of Arffos ; and to the south of this was the 
lake of Lerna, where Hercules slew the mon*» 
gtrous hydra* 

To the north of Argos stood Mycenae, the 
city of Agamemnon -, after whose death it ffra- 
duallv declined,, till at last it was destroyed by 
the Argives, In a neighbouring grove the 
Neineau games wer^ celebrated every three 
years • 

At the bottom of the Argclic gulf stood 
Trotfzene ; so called from its founder Troezen, 
the son of Pelops. Opposite to this city lies 
the island Calauria : to which place Demo- 
sthenes was flying at the close of his life whe» 
pursued by his enemies ; but finding himself 
unable to escape them, he swallowed poison. 

West from Troezene was Epidaurus ; and al 
the distance of five miles from this last-men- 
tioned place stoc^ the famous temple of JSs- 
culapius. 

The promontory of Scyllaeihw, on the Saro- 
nie guli^ was the owrial -place of Scylla, the 
daughter of Nisus* Near Scyllaevim was the 
b p Vo^w 
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town of Herhiione ; from which the passege 
tx) the internal regions was supposed to be -ijni 
^hort, that it was not necessary to put money 
anto the mouth of the dead to pay Charon** 
fare. 

Greece Proper. * 

This grand division of Greece was bounded 
on the north by mounts Othrys and CKt^ 
which divided it from Thessaly ; on the west,' 
by the river Achelous, and by Epiriss ; on ife 
south, by the Corinthian and Saronic gulf^, 
and by the isthmus of Corinth, which se- 
parated it from Peloponnesus ; and on iht 
£ast, by the ^geaa sea, the boundary be- ' 
tween Europe and Asia. 

The subdivisions of Greece Proper wcr« 
seven i Attica, Megaris, Boeotia^ Phocis, Lo- 
cris, Doris, and^tolia. 

Attica. No part of Greece was so -cele- 
brated as this ; and^ from the interest which 
will over be attached to it in the estimation of 
every polite scholar, it is proper to noti^-^j 
several of the principal circumstances connect-' 
ed with it. Athens*, the capital, was long the 
most illustrious seat of learning, arts, and sei- 
cnces ; and therefore deserves to be describei 
at some length. 

• In very early times this city consisted oi' 
little nnSvQ than a citadel, built on the top of 
a ro)cky eminence about seven miles round. 
'Jl'his fortress was surrounded by a strong wall ; 

*" Ni»v.' Setliie*. 
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9nd had only one entrance, the ascent to which 
wa* by stairs. Within its precincts^ were seve- 
ral magnificent edifices ; the chief of which 
wu» the temple of Minerva, called Pajpthenon* 
After being burnt by the Persians, ^ was re- 
built of the finest marble by Pericles j^and stiJI 
exhibits one of the most splendid reinains of 
antiquity; being twa hundred and twenty- 
Bine feet longj one hundred broad, and ^e- 
renty high^ The colossal statue of MineFva^ 
made by Phidias of gold and ivory, was thirty- 
nine feet high> In the citafdel al$o there were 
s number of statufeat in ^honour of that god- 
dess : among the rest^ one caHed Palladmr^y 
which was believed to have fallen from hea^ 
▼en; it was, however, merely a shapeless 
mass of olive wood, though held in the 
fcigliest vencratiojir 

Adjoining to the Parthenon was the public 
treasury^ The chief of the prytanes, or. ther 
president of the sehate, who was changed 
tfaily, bad the charge of the key ; but some 
pf the treasurers, havmg enibewled part of th^ 
public money, bun>t this edifice to thegrountf^ . 
|n ord^F to conceal th^ir peeulation. 

At first the Athenians attended chiefly to 
ligriculture, particularly to the cultivation of 
the ©live ; but afterwara following commerce, 
they boik a joint temple to Minerva axldNep•^ 
tuhe, with a chapel consecrated t^ eac*h. Oix 
onQ side stood the olive tree, which was said 
to have sprung roul of the earth at the com- 
mand of MiiwiTva; and on the other w^^ ^ 
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fountain of salt water, fabled to have be«i 
produced by the stroke of Neptvme-s trident* 

As the inhabitants of Athens began to iu- 
crease, it was necessary to build on the Jevd 
ground round the citadel 5 and in process of 
time tlie lower city became embellished witU 
many splendtd -edifices. The teiiif|le of Jupf- 
ter Olympius, that of Theseus built by Ci- 
Tnon, and the Pantheon or temple to all the 
-gods^ which latter two are yet standing nearly 
entire ; the temples of Castor and Pollux, ani 
of Apollo and Pan ; the Prytancum, whei^ 
those who had merited well of the ^ate wcv^ 
supported at the public expense ; the Odeum, 
or musical theatre ; and the theatre of Bac- 
chus 5 were among the most remarkable. 

Near the- citadel was • the fountain Cal- 
lirrhoe, the water of which was used in nnp* 
tial and sacred rites ; and on an eminence at a 
small distance, was the place where the Areo* 
pagus assembled. ^ 

The Ceramicus however, or the place where 
pottery was made, is- pne of the most famouf 
quarters of Athens. In it was the forum or 
market-place, surrounded with temples and 
various other- public .buildings. Here wcrt 
the porticoes or lie rmisef^ and Poecile^ in the 
latter of which Zcnoth^ philosopher used t© 
teach: and from this. circumstance his fol- 
lowers were called stoics, ,s/oa .-sigtiifying a 
portico xnGrefikf .. • ■ ••" 

Aihcns had three harbours | the Pirseu*, 

Murtichia,- and Phalt^rum ; all . very ^ strong, 

"'' •'■ •^- '■'■ ' aiul 
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flnd united to the city by two walls^ called the 
long walls, which were projected and partly ' 
executed by Themistockso 

Independent, however, of the memorable 
places within the limits of the city, some of 
which have ^already been cursorily noticed, the- 
Athenians had several Gymnasia, either in or 
near the city, the principal'of which were the 
Academia^ Lyceum, and Cynosarges. The 
Academia ^lay about three quarters of a mile 
north-west of the city ; and contained besides 
a gymnasium, a garden ana a grove, sur- 
rounded with walls, and adorned with de- 
lightful covered walks. Here Plato taught 
his scholars, whence his followers are called 
academics ; and such decorum was observed 
in the place, that it was forbidden even tq 
laugh in it. 

The Lyceum* lay on the opposite side of 
Athens, on the banks of the llissus, and was 
remarkably salubrious. Aristotle, the disciple 
of Plato, chose the Lyceum for the place of / 

1 mouthful institution ; and because he taught 
lis followers while walking, his sect were 
called peripatetics^ from two Greek wovdsi 
expressive of that exercise. 

The Cynosarges was situated on the north 
of the Lyceum, on an eminence ; and con- 
tained a gymnasium, a temple of Hercules, 
and a sacred grove. It is said to have re- 

♦ So called from Lycus the son of Pandion ; who alsOh 
r^vti naaie to LycU, in Asia, 
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ceived its name from a white or swift do^ 
^vhlch snatched away ps^rt of the sacrifice of* 
fered to Hercules. In this place foreigners, 
or citizens of h^ilf blood, that is, who were 
born of an alien mother, performed their 
exercises : and here Antistheneg taught his 
philosophy, whence, as some say, he was. 
called the Cynic ; though others imagine, and 
perhaps with greater probability, it was from 
Jiis snarling disposition that he obtained this 
epithet, which certainly some of his followers 
deserved. 

The inhabitants of Athens were divided 
properly into three orders ; citizens, sojourn^ 
ers, and slaves. The humber of citizens seU 
dom exceeded twenty thousand, and of so-f 
JQurners or foreigners ten thousand, while 
th,e slaves^ amounted to four hundred thour 
sand. The 'latter two classes had no ^hare 
in the government : but it -would not here 
be right to enter into the civil and poli? 
tical imstitutiqns of this famous repub-r 
4ic. 

About ten mile^ north-east of Athens stpo4 
Marathon, illustrious for the defeat of tlic 
Persians by Miltiades-. In the. same dircctioi> 
from Athens was the fortress of Phyle ; the 
place \yhieh Tbrasybulus first seized, with 
only thirty men, when he emancipated his 
xioun^ry froixi thie tyranny of as many usurpers. 

Westward from this Lay Acharnae, the chief 
l)orough of Attica, which is frequently men- 
tioned in history; and not far distant w^ 

Eleusis, 
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Eleilsis, famous for the celebration of the 
mysteries of Ceres. 

Other memorable places in Attica wereEr* 
chia, Grargcttus, Decelia, and Oropus. 

MegaAis. This was a small tract of land 
l)Mng at the top of the Saronic gulf, between ' 
ttie territories of Attica and Corinth, The 
chief city was Slegara ; situate^ on a risings 
ground, and posscssmg a good harbour called 
Nisoaft. l^he other towns of Megaris were 
verv inconsiderable. 

'f he people of iVIegara had twenty galleys 
at the battle of Salamis, and three hundred 
men at the battle of Platcea. They even ven- 
tured sometimes to enter into hostilities with 
the Athenians ; but their country is more 
justly entitled to distinction for having pro- 
duced the celebrated Euclid, than for all their 
other advantages; This great mathematician 
had conceivea the highest respect for Socra- 
tes ; and during a war between the Mega- 
rensians and the Athenians, he frequently vi-^ 
sited that philosopher by night, disguised as a 
fenjale, and returned again oeibre day-break, 
though the distance was twenty miles. 

BcEOTiA. This country stretched along 
the west of Attica and Megaris, from the Eu- 
ripus to the Corinthian gulf. The soil was 
fertile : but the air w:as gross : and the inha- 
bitants in general were reckoned characteris- 
tically dull, though there were many splendici 
exceptions. 

The capital was Thebes; built by Cadmus^ 
"who first introduced alphabetical fe.\Ve\^ \tv\.c> 
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Greece. It was situated, on the river Ism^ 
nus ; and had seven gates, with walls upwaupdi 
of seven miles in circumference. 

The other state* of Greece were long indij- 
nant against the Thelians, for their perfidy m. 
joining the Persians ; and for this they wenl 
severely punished. Under Pelopidas ani 
Epaminondas^ however, Thebes was the most 
powerful city m Greece, It was destroyed by 
' Alexander tne Great^ after a terrible carnage 
of the inhabitants ; but was rehuilt by Cas^ 
sander. 

About nine miles south of Thebes stood 
Plat«a, at the foot of mount Cithaeron, oa 
the banks of the jEsdpus. Near this place 
the Persians, under Mardonius, met xvith a 
gignal defeat from Aristides and Pausanias* 

To the westward of Plataea lay Leuctrai 
the scene wti^re the Lacedaemonians expe-' 
rienced a dreadful overthrow from Epaminon- 
das, in consequence of which they lost their 
pre-eminence among the Grecian states* 

On the west side of an extensive n^arshy 
plain, where the river Mdas disapp^rs, stood 
Chaeronea ; the birth-plaqe of Plutarch, and 
remarkable for the defeat of th^ allied states of 
Greece by Philip of Macedon, which they ne* 
ver afterward recovered. 

Not far from this town was the cave of Tro- 
phonius, where oracles were delivered, and 
which rendered such as entered it melancholy 
for the rest of their lives. 
. Thespia sacred to the muses, Ascra the 
birth-place pf Hesiod/ Aulis whence the 

Creeki 
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Greets set sail to the siege of Troy, Tangara 
infamous for exhibitions of cock-'fighting,De-* 
jinm where stood a temple of Apollo, and 
some other places, are memorable m the. his- 
tory of Boeotia. 

This country is further illustrious for ite 
connection with the muses. The mountains 
©f Helicon and Pimpla^ and the fountains 
of Aganippe, Dirce, and Hippocrene 5 can 
never be mentioned without exciting poetic 
imagery* ^ 

Phocis. This district,, or rather its capi-* 
tal Delphi, was supposed by the ancients to 
be the centre not only of Greece, but of the 
whole earth. But Delphi i^ still more illus- 
trious for its temple B^rxd oracle of Apollo, 
which stood on an eminence above the town, 
at the foot of mount Parnassus, and near the 
Castalian fount. In the ipiddle of this tem- 
ple was a chasm in the ground; whence issued 
a subtle vapour, that thre>v into convulsions 
those who oreathed it : it is said to have been • 
first accidentally discovered by some goatherds . 
The priestess, or Pythia, being placed on a 
tripod over the aperture, and becoming gra- 
dually intoxicated wttji the vapour, proceeded 
to utter her oracles, generally in hexameter 
verse, but sometimes in prose. To this oracle 
not only the Greeks, but also many of the. 
neighbouring nations, used to resort for advice . 
4)n any critical emergency. 

The rc\^olutions which the temple and ora- 
cle at Delphi underwent, are too numerous to 
be here particularized.. Inthetimeof Cv^vrto*^ 



the Pythla and her predictions had falleii 
into contempt ; but she did not wholly give 
Up her very lucrative vocation^ till after the 
period -of Nero's reign. 

At Deiphi, as being the most central situa- 
tion, was held the meeting of the Amphic- 
. tvonic council, or deputies from the confer 
derated states of Greece. In its vicinity like- 
wise were celebrated the Pythian games ; at 
first every ninths and afterwards every fifth| 
year. 

CiKrha, the port of Delphi, lay in the Co- 
rinthian gulf^ at about eight miles distance ^ 
and near this stood Anticyra, famous for the 
productiopi of hellebore, once rfeputed a spc*. 
cific in maniacal cases; 

In latter time? Elatia^ situated on the river 
Cephissus, became the principal city of Pho- 
cis. Its other towns were inconsiderable. 

^ LocRis. The country of Locris was di- 
vided into three parts, but no very satisfac;.- 
tory account is given for this. Amphissa, 
defended by a strong fortress, was the princi- 
pal town of the first district; Opus of the 
second J and Naryx, the native place of Ajax^ 
of the third. 

Not far distant from the last-mentioned 
town, was the famous pass of Thermopylae, 
do called from its hot springs. It was justly 
ficcounted the key of Greece, and is inimor- 
talized by the heroism of Leonidas. Where 
narro\yest there is only room for a single car- 
riage between mount QEta (which here ter- 
minates, in a precipice) and the Malian gulf, 

Doris, 
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Doris, or DoRiCA. This country was ofbut 
Ismail extent ; lying along the foot of mount* 
CEta and Parnassusi Its inhabitants wer« 
one of the most; ancient tribes of Greece, from 
Dorus the grandson of Deucalion* It con* 
tained four cities 5 Erineon, Boion, Pindus, 
and Cytinium : none of them remarkable. 

^TOLiA. This was the country of a very 
warlike people. It extended from the top of 
the gulfNaupactus* to the river Achelous.] 

The towns were few, but of considerablp 
note. Calydon on the river Evenus was aii 
Ancient and beautiful city, and the birth- plact 
of Tydeus. At the efflux of the Evenus into 
the Ionian scja stood Chalcis, not far from a 
mountain of the same name : and bn the 
north-west- extremity of the Corinthian gulf 
lay Naupactiis, so called from the multitude 
ot ships built there f but its verj' site is now 
dverflowcd by the sea* 

When the Athenians and Lacedaemoniani 
had enfeebled themselves by mutual contests, 
the jEtolians became a very powerful people^ 
and possessed themselves of sc\'eral cities be- 
yond their original territories. They were 
esteemed the best cavalry in Greece; but were 
always turbulent and fickle in their disposition* 
...Epirus. 

The principal subdivisions of this countrf 
were into Acarnania, Thesprotia, Molossis^ 
and Chaonia. 

Acarnania, extending frqm the river' 

Achelous to theAmbrocian gulf, was ancient-* 

• HQYf Lepanto, 

ToL* ni, cj 
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ly included in Oreece Proper^ but was after- 
ward added to Epinis. 

Near a promontory of the same name, at the 
mouth of the Ambrocian gulf*, lay the little 
town of Actium ; celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo, and ^till mOre for the decisive naval 
engagement between August us> and Antony, 
and Cleopatra. In commemoration of his. 
victory, Augustus built the town of Nicopblis 
on the opposite side of the strait ; and insti* 
luted the Actian games, which were cele- 
brated every five years. 

The chief city, however, of Acarnaiiia wai 
Stratus, about twenty-five miles from the ef- 
flux of the river Achelous 5 and in latter 
times Leucas, built by a colony from Corinth 
on the isthmus which joined the peninsula of 
Leucadiato the main land. Near this was 
the rock of Cephalenia, or the Lovers' Leap, 
which Sappho and others tiied, to cure their 
hopeless passion. - 

ThE'SPROTia. The chief city of this' coun- 
try w^as Ambrocia, the royal residence of Pyr- 
rhus, situated near the head of the gulf of the 
same name. It was built by a cdlony from 
Corinth. 

On the strait which separates Corcyra from 
the main land, lay Posidium, Euthrotum, 
and i^ortus Pelodis ; and to the south were 
Chimajrium and Ephyra, near the lake Achc- 
rusia, through which ran the river Ache- 
ton, and into the latter flows the muddy 
Cocytus at aio great distanc,: from the lake 
Avcrnus. 

Indeed 
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Indeed it is generally supposed, that Homer 
copied the tiam'es of his infernal lakes and ri- 
vers from those of Thesprotia. 

MoLOssis, the country of the Molossi, lay 
to the north-east of Thesprotia. The most 
remarkable town of this district w^s Dodona, 
at the foot oi mount Tomarcfs, famous for 
the temple and oracle of Jupiter. 

The other remarkable places in Molossis 
were Tecmon, and Pasaaron, where the kings 
of the country at their accession used to 
swear, that they- would govern according to 
the laws ; iind the people, that they would 
defend their native soil. 

Ch AONiA. The chief towns of this district 
^yerc Oricum, situated in a champaign, north 
of the Acroceraunian mountains (§o called 
from their tops having been§truck with thun- 
der) j Palaeste, wher^, Caesar landed when in 
pursuit of Pompfey j Cassiope ; and Phala- 
crum. Among the inland towns were An-^ 
tigonea and Phaeinice. 

Chaonia is said to have received its name 
from Qhaon, the companion of Helenus, 
the son of Priam, who was accidentally kille4 
in hunting. The celebrated mount Pindus, 
which consists of several ridges, ran partly 
through Epirus. 

Thessalia. 

According ta Herodotus, this coimtry was 
wholly enclosed by mountains : on the east 
by Pejion a^id Ossa ; on the north by Olym- 
pus ; on the west by Pindus ; and on the 
south by Oihrys and CEta, Th.e ii^l^Tvewcv^ 
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champaign, constituting Thessaly, was wa-t 
tered by numerous streams) all of which, 
uniting in the river Peneus, emptied them- 
selves mto the Thermatic gulf * by a narrow 
passage, supposed to have been opened by 
an earthquake, between Olympus and Ossa. 

Along the banks of the Peneus was the de- 
lightful vale of Tempe, the favourite theme of 
the poets. This was about five mile* long, but 
of unequal breadth. 

At the foot of mount CEta, and north of 
Thermopylae, stood Heraclea; so called from' 
Hercules^ who is said to have consumed him- 
self in a burning pile on the top of CEta near 1 
this place. Lamia and Hypata, Larissa^the city ' 
of Achilles, Pegasoe, and the post of'PheraB, 
thte capital of the tyrant Alexander, whom 
Pclopidas conquered, also lay in this quarter. 

About three miles from Pegasae stood lolcos, 
tte city of Peliasand Jason; and not far from 
the latter, Aphetag, whence the Argonauts 
set sail. Near lolcos likewise \vas Deme- 
trias^ built by Demetrius Poliorcetes ; which 
soon became very populous on account of its 
local advantages. North of thislayMeliboea, 
the city of Philoctetes; famous for the manu- 
facture of purple. 

At the bottom of mount Othrys, the abode 
of the Centaurs, stood Alos, washed by the 
river Amphrysus, along the banks of which 
Apollo used to feed theflocks of Admet'us; and 
neat the reflux of this stream lay Thebae, vi^hich 
lK>aie have confounded with Thebes in Boeotia* 
• J»Tqw the gulf pf Salonichi. 
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South from Larissa already mentioned, lay 
Pharsalus; near which the ever-memorabl^ 
battle took place between Caesar and Pompeyj, 
when the latter fled to Larissa, 

Towards the confines of Macedonia, was 
moAint Pierius, sacred to the muses, and from 
which they arc called Pie rides. Many other 
places in Thcssaly are mentioned by the pqetai 
and historians, but they do not deserve a par- 
ticular indication in this memoir. 

The Thessalianw^omen were said to possess 
great skill in magic. By their charms or 
spells they pretended to perform the most 
wonderful things; to raise or allay tempests, 
to recall the dead, to destroy the living, and 
'even to arrest the sun in his course. 
Macedonia. 

From the diflcrcnt form of government 
which for a long period prevailed in this coun-t 
try, it scarcely appears to be a leoitimate Gre- 
cian state, though usually included within 
those limits. 

Macedonia is madp to extend from the 
mouth of the Peneus to the river I^essus in 
Thrace : including on the east the countries 
bordering on the jEgean sea, and surround- 
ing the Thermaic, Toronaean, Singitic, and 
Strpnonic gulfs; but its precise boundaries 
on the other sides are not ascertained. 

The country lying between the mouth o^ 
the Peneus and the Ludias was called Pieria; 
the towns on this coast were Heracleum, 
Phila, Dium, and Pydna, near wbich last 
Paulus-^mijius defeated Petsev^, 

C3 "^^ 
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To the north of Pieria, the country ob- 
tained the name of Paeonia, or Emathia-Pella. 
The chief town of this district was the birth- 
place of PhiHp, and of his son Alexander, It 
was washed by theLudi*^, and was a place of 
great strength. At some distance lay Edessa, 
once the residence of the Macedonian kings^ 
and aftervviard their place of sepulture. 

Near the mouth of the Axius and Chidorus 
stood Therm a ; which gave name to the Ther- 
maic gulf, afterward called Thessalonica, and 
now Salonichi/\\here ih^e illustrious Cicero 
spent the time of his exile. The principal \ 
towns mentioned in early perit)ds of history 
on the north-east of thcThermaic gulf were, 
Ainea, Simila, Campsa, and in latter times 
Antigonia and Potidsea. 

At the head of the Toroncean gulf 'mood 
Olynthus ; a very considerable city, which was 
long either subject to, or in alliance witTi, 
Athens. Being treacherously taken by Phi- 
lip, it was destroyed, and the inhabitants car- 
ried into servitude; which gave rise to the 
fatal war between the Atheiiians and the Ma- 
cedonian prince. 

Bietween the Singitic and Strymonic gulfs 
lies mount Athos,which projects many miles 
from the plain into the sea. On this vast hill- 
stood several towns ; the inhabitants of which 
Received the appellation of Macrobii, from their 
longevity. Towards the western side of Athos 
the two gulfs approach each other within a 
mile and a half; and through this isthnms 
Xer;tes dug a navigable Cfanal, sg wide and 

deep 
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deep that two ships could pass. In its vici- 
nity stood Stagira, the birth-place of Ari- 
stotle, whence he is called the Stagirite. 

Near the plac^ where the Strymon divides 
into two branches, was built Amphipolis. 
About 30 miles north-east of this city stood 
Neapolis : ai\d above it Philippi; in the plain 
adjoining to which, Brutus and Cassius were , 
overthrown by Antony and Augustus. ' 

The interior part of Macedonia, called Ma- 
cedonia Superior, was possessed by various 
tribes. This district was rough and moun- 
tainous, and consequently cola. 

The country south of the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, along the bottom of the Adriatic sea, 
being chiefly inhabited by Greeks, was named 
Illyris Graeca. The chief towns were Apol- 
lonia, a place where learning was much culti- 
vated ; and Dyrrachium, now Durazzo, the 
common landing-place from Brundusium.* 
Not far from this is Petra; where Pompey 
pitched his camp, and suffered a circumvalla- 
tion to be drawn round him for fifteen miles, 
rather than venture an engagement with Csesar, - 
GruEGian Islands. 

To this geographical description of the con- 
tinent of Greece, it appears of manifest utility- 
K) svibjoin a brief account of its islands. 

CORCYRA, now CORFU^ &C. 

This island lies in the Ionian sea, and is se- 
parated by a narrow strait from Thcsprotia, 
Mere were the celebrated gardens of AlcinouSj 
which produced fruit twice a-year. 

^orcyracoiitaiued acky o£\i^^ ^^xxifcx^'axckaj^^ 
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which was the residence of Alcinous; and 
near the northern extremity of Ihe island 
stood Cassiope. 

A few small islands, called Sybota, lie be- 
tween the south-east part of Corc}Ta and Epi- 
rus ; and near Leucadia, which has already been 
' mentioned, arc the little islands of Paxae. 

Before the mouth of the river Achelous are 
scattered a number of small islands, called the 
Echinades; the principal of which is Duli- 
chium. It was subject to Ulysses; and to the 
west of this lies Ithaca, the residence of that 
hero; which was about 25 miles in circumfe- 
rence, rocky and sterile,- and contained a town 
of the same name at the foot of mount Neius. 
Cephalenia. 

This island, called also Same or Samos, lies 
about fifteen miles from Ithaca, and is 93 miles 
in circumference. The principal town, named 
Samos, was taken by the Ronians after a siege 
of four months, and plundered. The other 
towns were of little note. Between Cepha- 
lenia and Ithaca is the small island of Asteria. 
Zacynthus, now Zante. 

South of Cephalenia lies Zacynthus, about 
20 miles in circumference, sylvan and fertile, 
with a town of the same name. South-east 
from this were the Strophades, fable^ to be 
infested by harpies. 

Cythkra. 

This island was jBacred to Venus, and its 
name is frequently usfed to designate that god^ 
dcss. It lies about live miles from the pro- 
xuontorv of Malca ; -and contained a city of 

the 
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the same name, and another called Scandea, 
both excellently fortified, and furnished with 
commodious harbours. Cyther^ was alter- 
nately under the power of the Lacedemonian* 
and the Athenians. 

^GINA, &CCy:^ 

The isknd of \iEgina, about twenty-two 
miles in circumference, lies in the Saronic gulf, 
about ten miles from Attica. On account of 
its hiddeu rocks, it was difficult of access on 
all sides. The inhabitants were anciently ri-' 
vals of the Athenians by sea ; and in the battle 
of Salamis, the prize of valour was decreed to 
them. In the ^vent they experienced many 
revolutions of fortune, and submitted to vari- 
ous masters. They are famed for having been 
the first people that coined money. 

West from ^gina is Salamis, containing a 
town of the same name. It was the island of 
7>lamon, the father of Ajax and Teucer. It 
is about ten miles long. 

Around Salamis. and ^gina are several small - 
islands ; but of no consequence. 

EuBCEA, now NegroponTj &c. 

This island lies along the north-cast coast of 
Attica andBoeotia^ and is about 130 miles in 
kngth, and 40 in breadth. It is separated from 
the. continent by the Euripus, remarkable for 
tlie irregularity of its tides. Several of the 
promontories of Eubcea are mentioned by his- 
torians ; as Geraestus, Caphareus, Carystus, 
and Amarynthus." 

Chalciswas the capital of the whole island; 
xitxt to this in importance ranked iilx^'Vxv^N'^'^'^ 
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lastly Artemisium, near which the Greeks 
first engaged with the fleet of Xerxes. 

East fromEvibcEa lies Scyros, where Achilles 
lay concealedy and where Theseus died in exile. 
The Cyclades. 

These islands received their Greek appella- 
tion from lying round Delos in the form of a 
circle. Some authors reckon twelve of them, 
others more : the principal are as follow : ~ 

Delos. This island, called also Ortygia, 
was the birth-place of Apollo and Diana. It 
was fabled to have been anciently a floating 
island ; and to have been chained by Apollo, 
who bound it to My cone and Gyaros. Delos 
abounded ia. brass \ and vases of that metal 
fabricated here were held in high estimation. 
To some of the desert islands in this vicinity 
the Roman emperors used to banish crimi- 
nals. Ceos, near Sunium in Attica, was 2^ 
small but fertile island ; and deserves to be 
particularized as haviiig been the birth-^place 
^of Simonides, the first elegiac writer. 

South of Ceos lies Cythnos ; and still further 
in the same direction is Seriphus; then 
l^iphnus; and Melos. East of Seriphus is 
Paros, the birth-pkce of Phidias and Praxi-^ 
teles, and further celebrated for producing the 
finest marble. 

To the eastward of Paros lies Naxos^ 
fruitful in vines, and therefore sacred to Bac- 
chus, los, Thera (now Santorin), and some 
other small islands, lie in the same quarter. 

Crete, now Candia, is by far the largest 
of the Grecian islands j extending 270 miks 

iiv 
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in length, and abput 50 in breadth. It is 
€xtrem^ly mountainous and woody, but has 
many fertile plains and valleys. In the middle 
of the island stands mount Ida ; and at its 
eastern extremity is mount Dicte, in a cavern 
of which Jupiter is said to have been nursed. 

The three chief cities of Crete were Gnos- 
sus, Gortiila, and Cydonia; The harbour of 
the first was named Heracleum ; and here the 
present capital of the island, Candia, is built. 
A number of inconsiderable islets surround 
Crete. 

The Sporades. 

These islands obtained their original appel- 
lation from their scattered form. They lie 
chiefly on the coast of Asia, to which quarter 
of the globe they belong. 

Carpatlius, which* gave name to the Carpa- 
thian sea, stsnds eastward of Crete. In the 
same direction, and near the coast gf Lycia, is 
Rhodus, about 126 miles in circumference; 
which contained the cities of Lindus, Caniirus, 
and Rhodus, — the latter famous for its mari- 
time force, and likewise for the brazen colos- 
sus or image of the Sun, about 103 feet high. 
This was the workmanship of Chares, a native 
of the island, and employed him twelve years. 
It was overthrown by an earthquake eighty- • 
five years after its erection : and lay on the 
ground 430 years, till Rhodes was taken by 
* the Saracens, A. D. 653 ; when the metal which 
composed it being sold to a Jew, it furnished 
sufficient to load nine hundred camels. 

North of Bhodus Ties Cos, now L»^w^o^ 
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about 100 miles in circumference : it was the 

. native country of Hippocrates the physician^ 

of Apelles the painter, and of Philetas the poet, 

PatmoS; now Pahnossa^ lies in this vicinity. 
Here St. John wrote the book of Revelation. 

Samos, the favourite island of Juno^ and 
the country of Pythagoras, stands .opposite to 
mount. Mycale, on the coast of Ionia. West 
of this is Icarus, which gave name to the 
Icarian sea; and north of Icarus is ChioSj 
famous for its wine and earthen-w^res. 

About 60 miles north of phios lies Lesbo% 
an island of considerable extent, and famous 
for. its wines. The chief city was Mitylene, 
by which name the island itself is now known* 
- To the north of this is Lemno.s, (now 
Stalimene,) the island of Vulcart, about 112 
miles in circumference. It contained two 
cities, Hepha^stia and Murina. On the forum' 
or market-place of the latter, mount Athos, 
though 87 Kiiles distant^ casts its shadow at 
certam seasons. ' ' . 

Upwards of 60 miles to the eastward of 
Lenmos, and five from the coast of Troas, 
lies Tenedos, about 10 miles in circuit. It 
had one town, where stood a temple of Apollo 
Smintheus- 

Thc ot her Grecian islands are scarcely worth 
jUi enumeration in this rapid survey*. 

* The reader should now refer attentively to the matp * 
at the end of this volume ; and fix well in hi$ mind the re- 
lative positions af the chief places, jis he will there find them 
Uid down. 

* . UNI- 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Prom tlie earliest j4ccounts of Greece to the general 
Abolition of Roy alt i/ in that Country. 

THE history of Greece, like that of every 
other country, has its origin clouded by fic- 
tion, and replete with errors and absurdities. The 
artless song, or the rude and shapeless monument, 
was the only commemorative which man em- 
ployed, in the infant state of society, to record his 
martial ejcploits or the memorable destinies of his 
nation. To attempt, therefore, to trace and de- 
pict the several monstrous and improbable ac- 
counts which the Grecian poets and historians of 
antiquity have transmitted to mankind, would be 
a task not only useless but unworthy the serious- 
ness of historical writing. Such fictions must not 
usurp the page which was appropriated for the re- 
cords of truth. In an ignorant and baibarous age, 
some degree of credit may have been, and cer- 
tainly was, attached to them -, but they have now 
been too long exploded to merit attention. Many 
indeed are the writers, who, by the assistance of a 
^trong and lively imagination, have endeavoured 
to clothefable in the garb of probability, to sepa- 
r<itc truth from falsehood, and to describe in an 
uninterrupted .series tlie history of Greece from 
the most remote antiquity. But the affairs of the 
heroic ages present to our view such a motley and 
mytliological picture, as explained by ancient au- 
thors, that every modem writer has been under the 
VOL. III. B neccsdts[ 
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necessity of adding some new conjectures K>f Iiisr 
own. Unsatisfactory, however, and improbable,- 
after all, are most of tlie interpretations- given of 
those poelicaljind allegorical compositions 3. and 
tlie former, no less tlian the latter, appear to be- 
merely tlie ebullitions of fancy, varied as to their 
object. 

We shall therefore dwell as little as possible on 
the fabulons age of Greece, for the reasons already 
assigri'ed. Facts that are more probable, and which 
have been better substantiated, can alone demand* 
the historian's attention. 

Ancient Greece, which at diis time consdtnte^ 
the south pait of Turkey in Europe, lay between- 
tlie tliirty-sixth and fort)'-second degrees of lati- 
tude : it extended about 3 80 miles from north to 
south, .and 3 It) from east to west 5 and was bounded 
on the east by the iEgean sea, now called the 
Archipelago; on the south, by the Cretan seaj 
on the west, by the Ionian sqa, or Adriatic giilf ; 
and on the north, by Illyria and Thrace. It con- 
tained the following kingdoms : In Peloponnesus y 
Sicyon, Argos, Messenia, Corinth, Achaia, Arca- 
dia, and I aoonia^. In Greece Proper 5 tiiose of 
Attica, Megara, Boeotia^ Locris, Epichnemidia, 
Doris, Phocis, Ozolaea, and iEtolia. In Epinis ; 
wrre the Molossians, Ampfiilochians, Cassiapaeans, 
DicTopians, Chaonlans, llirespotians, Almenians, 
and Acamanians. In Thesi»flly f it (Comprehended 
tlie countries of the lliessalians, tbe Estidtees, the 
Pelasgians, the Magnesians, and the Phthiotes. But 
the most considerable kingdoms were Argos,. At- 
tica, Thebes and Sparta. 

1 he (Treeks are smd to have derired dieir name^ 
fornt Grapcus the father of Thessaius ; find all 
those nations are affirmed by the ieanicd Bocliart 

and 



;ana others, to have been descendants of Javan, the 
son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah . 

Greece is in general an excellent country, situ- 
:atfid in a temperate climate, in which none of tlie 
necessaries of life are wanting, and to which the 
seas that surroi^nd it waft m abundance every su- 
perfluity. 

The manners of Ae first iriiabitants of Greece 
^vere rude and savage ; they fed on herbs, fruits, 
and roots. The time when they first began to lay 
up a store of acorns for a season of scarcity, to clotlie 
•themselves with" the skins of beasts, and build huts 
to dwell in, is pointed ©ut as the era of civilization. 
Till diat period tb&y remained in thtj open air, or 
lodged in cav^^ 4t is obser^^d that tlie more 
'feeble retire^d t© sterile places, that their epjoy- 
jments might not be envied^j and thus Atfica be- 
rcame peopted. The fabulists have endeavoured 
Jio point «ut the age in which those lived who first 
taught agriculture, «r attempted to make voyages 
hy se^ ', and it resiilts from their chronolc^ that 
?flie inventlcMj of these arts is of a very early date. 
Sy their voyages and military expeditions, a num- 
4)€r of tine Qreeks made their way into countries 
onore advanced in the sciences and in every kind 
•of knowledge. They brought from Phociiice tlie 
art of alphabetic writing 5 and from Persia and 
Babylon, geometry, astronomy, and magic. 

For \vBnt of laws, the Greeks were long go- 
^vemed by oracles. The most celebrated oracle was 
ithat of Delphi, ^here Apollo liimself rendered an- 
swers through the mediuiji of a priestess nan[iedtlie 
qpythia. It was at first required that she should 
'he a virgin ; but in process of time a matron was 
substituted. She was seated on a tripod, placed 
4ev.er.an opening, whence issued a vapour that in- 

•B 2 V^Mi^^ 
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spired the priestess with a sacred fury. In this 
paroxysm she pronounced, with the tone and gest 
tures of a maniac, answers almost always intricate 
and ambiguous, and the true sense of which ^'as 
discoverable only after the event. It is to be ob- 
served, tliat the heroes, kings, and even sages, ap- 
peared to have a firm faith in the oracles, and con- 
sulted them with great solemnity. Those who 
may think that they only aftccted this credulit}% 
must at least confess that they apparently consi- 
dered it as necessary to inculcate it on the people 
by their example. 
g Q Sicyon was the most ancient kingdom of 
'^ , * Greece, of which we have any account in 
' * history. Its first king was ^gialeus. 
-n p Inachus founded the regal government of 
l85fi Argos in Peloponnesus. Acrisius^ one of bis 
' successors, transfierred the seat of govern^ 
ment to Mycenae. Aftef his time the Heraclid«, 
or descendants of Hercules, made themselves mas- 
. lers of tliis kingdom, and of the whole peninsula, 
T, p Athens was formed into a regular govem- 
' Q ment by (iecrops, an Egyptian, who carried 
* thither a colony of people from the mouths 
of tlie Nile. He married the daughter of Actaeus, 
king of the country, established a new monarchy, 
and founded the city of Athens, afterward so much 
celebrated. Cecrops is said to have taught the 
Greeks the several arts of peace and of war 5 to have 
instituted the la\Vs and rules of marriage ; and to 
have appointed religious and civil offices. He i? 
also supposed to have been the founder of the Are- 
opagus j a court of justice, on the plan of the 
Ji:g}'ptian tribunals. The rei^n of Amphictyon, 
the third king of Athens, is chiefly remarkable for 
tjiic establicilunent of the council of the amphio 

tyoas ji 



tjrons 5 a deputation from the twelve Grecian 
states, tliat assembled twice a-year at Thermopylae, 
to consult on affairs relating to the common inte- 
rest of Greece. Theseus, one c£ the successors to 
ihe throne of Athens, is said to have introduced 
aniongst the citizens a more perfect equality, by 
means of \yhich the state rather nesembled a repub- 
iicthan a monarchy- Notwithstanding d>e many 
.public and private virtues ^ this monarch, he 
fell a sacrifice to the Inconstancy of the people, 
.and suffered banishment by- ostracism*, a mode of 
judgment he had himself instituted. Codrus was 
•the last Atiienian king. During his reign the 
Dores and Heraclidae had regained all Peloponne- 
•sus, and encroached on t)ie Atlrenian territory. 
The Delphic oracle declared, that the Heraclidae 
■should finally prevail, if they abstained frbm inju- 
ring the person of the king of Athens. This being 
made known to Codrus, he disguised hinxself in 
the habit of a peasant, proceeded to the quarters 
of the enemy, *and, insulting one of the soldiers, 
was slain by him in combjit. The next day tho 

* Ostracism, (so called from a Greek .word signifying 

a shell or. tile,) was a kind of popular judgment or con* 

--demnation among the Athenians, whereby such persons 

^vere banishtd as had power and popularity enough to 

attempt any thing against the public liberty. 

The processxin this condemnation was tims -. the people 
being assembled, every man took a tile and carried it to 
a certain part of the market-place, wiiich was surrounded 
*\'ith wooden rails for that purpose^ in which were ten 
^tes for the ten tribes to enter distinctly : in this place 
the tiles were^deposited by ^ach person, and were after- 
Tvards numberedin grctes by the archons. If the tiles did 
not amount to 6000, the ostracism was void. Then lav- 
ing every name by itself, the archons pronounced htm 
Tcv'hose name was written by the major part banished for 
t^fx years, with leave to enjoy his estate. 

3 3 Athenians 
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Athenians sent to demand their king ; and the 
Heraclidae, despairing of success, suspended all 
further hostilities. The inimitable merit of Codnis 
vas held in so much veneration by his subjects, 
that they considered no man worthy of succeeding 
him, and therefore abolished royalty. 
^ p Cadmus, we are told, folinded the king- 
' ' dom of Thebes, in which the monarchical 
'form of go\ernment was more despotic 
than in any other of the Grecian states. , This 
prince is supposed to have been of Phoenician ex- 
traction. He is universally allowed to have in- 
troduced into Greece the knowledge of -alphabetic 
writing. To him are ascribed tlie sixteen origi- 
nal letters 6f the Greek alphabet. But as the 
order, names, and form of die Greek characters 
greatly correspond with those of the Phoenician, 
there can be no doubt that the Greek letters were 
formed from the Phoenician, and that Cadmus did 
not invent, but copy them. He is also said to 
have taught the people navigation and commerce, 
the method of cultivating the vine, and the art of 

- forging and working metals. Many of his descen- 
dants act no inconsiderable part in the writings of 
the ancient poets ; and the tragical occurrences 

' that befel them are universally known. 

•o p Sisyphus has been generally reckoned 
' ' tlie founder of the kingdom of Corinth. 
^ He is said to have been tiie sou of iEolus^ 
and grandfather of the celebrated Ulysses. His 
successor Glaucus is commonly supposed to have 
instituted the Isthmean games. The Corinthian 
monarchy, however, did not long continue in the 
lineal succession of Sisyphus. His family became 
extinct ; or, as others aiiiim, was driven from the 
tkrone ^ when tlie Bacchidee seized the reins of 

govermnent. 
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government . Subsequent, however, to this, Co- 
rinth fell under an aristocracy 5 and a supreme 
magistrate, whom they called prytanis, was an- 
nually elected from tlie body of tlie nobles. The 
aristocratic government continued until Cypselus 
found means to usurp tlie regal power, and after- 
ward to transmit it to his son. 

The Spaitan or Lacedoemonian govern- ^ p 
ment was at first monarchical. Its founder ' * 
was Lelex. The little that is known of the / ' 
origin of this monarchy must be ascribed to the 
contempt in which the Lacedaemonians always 
held every kind of literature. Helen, the daughter 
of Tyndareus the seventli king of Sparta, is fnmous 
in story for the ten years war which her beauty 
and infidelity occasioned. She was first stolen 
away by Theseus : for which reason Tyndareus 
bound all her suitors by an oath, to allow her to 
make choice of her own husband ; and that if she 
should be carried off a second time, they would 
join all their forces, and endeavour to restore her. 
Hereupon Helen married Menelaus, the son of 
Atreus and brother of Agamemnon. They had 
not long enjoyed the sweets of conjugal union, 
when Paris, son of Priam king of Troy, universally 
accounted the handsomest man of his age, and 
adorned with the frivolous accomplishments tliat 
usually captivate tlie female mind, arrived in 
Sparta. Jhlis person, attainments, and address, se- 
duced the affections of Helen 5 and she abandoned 
her country, her husband, and relations, and was 
transported with all her treasure to the Trojan land. 
Menelaus, by tlie advice of his brother Agamem- 
non, demanded the performance of the promise 
made by the princes her admirers, and their as- 
sistance in the expedition against Troy, It cost 

tka 
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-tlie Greeks, however, much bloodshed, befom 

«mple re^'cnge on tlie perpetrator and abettors of 

this dishonourable act could be cxeciited by the 

destruction of I'roy. The kingdoms of Argos, 

Mycenae, and Lacedaemon, weie afterward united 

■under Oreste«^ 

-o p Caranus, an Argive by birtli, and a de- 

^* ' sceudant of Hercules, established the re- 

'*^*^* gai government in Maoedorna. Rojralty, 

in spite of the dangers that had proved fatal to it 

in most of the Grecian communities, subsisted in 

this kingdom for the space of six hundred and 

forty- seven years.. 

Such are the general outlines of the Grecian 
ration, after it was first formed into regular adnii- 
jiistrations. Each particular state, assuming to it- 
self the power of modelling its own form of go- 
yernmeiit, might be properly considered as an in- 
xlependent sovereignty. The regal power, as we 
have seen, was the first thnt was established in 
<jreece. In the manners of the heroic ages, su^ 
perior opulence and extensive propert/ were no 
xnarks or -cause of individual distinction and pre^ 
-eminence. The warlike tribes knew no othei- 
difference amongst men, tlmn what arose from 
personal merit and abilities. But if we examine 
minutely die power and autiiority of each sove- 
reign, in matters api)ertaining to his own domi- 
nions I or if we carefully observe the influence 
of the chieftain over his people 5 we shall disco- 
ver that the regal jurisdiction was, in general, 
moderated by the wisdom of a mixed government. 
In each particular kingdom, the will of the prince 
was fettered by tiie prudence of his counsellors, or 
the voice of the people. It is however reasonable 
ix) Infer, that^ had the Greeks never known op- 
pression^ 
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pression, nor experienced the insolence and ty- 
ranny of their kings, tlieir regal power would have 
still continued. But the republican government, 
in most of the states of Greece, succeeded to mo- 
narchy : assuring more fully on the ruins of that 
establishment, the freedom (though not always the 
happiness) of man. 

Besides the same language, religion, and inte- 
rest which prevailed throughout tlie Grecian ter- 
ritory, and tended to unite the several small and 
independent states, and to consolidate tliem into 
one body politic 5 national games were instit\ited 
in different parts of Greece, and prizes adjudged 
to the victors. At these sports all the inhabitants 
of the Grecian communities assembled ; and the 
youth were exercised in feats of activity and 
strength, and thereby enabled the better to endure 
the fatigues of war. The council of the amphicty- 
ons was, however, the most indissoluble bond of 
' public union. The amphictyonic institution was 
at first established in the northern parts of Greece, 
for the purpose of repelling foreign invasion -, and 
had been found equally useful in promoting con- 
cord and unanimity at home. In process of time, 
however, the amphictyons became a representa- 
tive assembly of the whole Grecian nation. The 
states that sent deputies to tliis council were 
twelve. Each independent , community deputed 
two members : one of whom was called the pylago- 
ras, and had charge of all civil concerns j the otlier 
was named hieromnemon, and to him'^ were com- 
mitted the interests of religion. After the aboli- 
tion of royalty, tlie number of amphictyons was 
increased to about a hundred. I'he vernal as- 
sembly was held at Delphi j and the autumnal 
meeting at Thermopylae. After the deputies had 

met 
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met at tlic place appointed, thej tookiin oath witk 
the most solemn hnprecattons, *' Tliat tliey would 
never subvert any ampuict\'onJc city, or stop the 
courses of its watery but would punish to the ut- 
most of their power all who should dare to commit 
-these outrages, and would expose every attempt 
to depreciate the reverence of the Gods/* To 
-this council was committed every . thing pertain- 
ing to peace Mid war, to religion, and the interests 
of the state. The deputies who composed thj^ 
august body had full |x>wers delegated to Ihera 
irom their constituents, to resolve and execute 
^vhatcver appeared most conducive to the com- 
moil welfare ; and in virtue of this authority they 
.CQuld ^ven rjiise troops gnd proclaim war. 
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The Oovernmeni of Sparta, to the SuVjicgailon of 
the ATessenians; 

THE HeraclrdsB, or' posterity of Hercules, hav- 
ing expelled Tisamenes, .tlie son of Orestes^^ 
from the tlirone, divkled tlie countries they had 
subdued hito sovereign's among their principal 
leaders. Temenes had Argosj. Chfesphontes, 
Messenia^, and Aristodemus, Lacedaemon. But 
Aristodemus dying about this time, I'lis two sons 
Eurystlienes and Procles succeeded to the govern- 
ment of Sparta. These princes neitlier parted the 
kingdom between them, nor did they reign alter- 
nately. Whetlier this was owing to the commands 
of their father, or to some other cause of which 
we are ignorant, certain it i^ tliey governed con- 
jointly, and with equal authority > each of them 
being styled king of Sparta, and acknowledged in 
that capacit}\ What renders this more astonishing 
is, that these two brothers entertained the strongest 
aversion for each other ; and their whole life was 
apent in continual broils and disagreements. The' - 
same misunderstanding likewise prevailed be*- 
tween their successors. And nev^erthdess, thii 
singular and seemingly inconsistent form of go-^ 
vemraent existed for sevei*al centuries, until the 
fwo families became extinct.. 

The revolution which had driven the descend- 
ants of Pelops from the throne, had caused all the 
horrors and miseries of war to be felt in Pelopon- 
nesus^ and the inhabilaats had been obliged ta 

seek 
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seek an asylum in some of the neighbouring stated. 
In order, therefore, to repeople the kingdom,. Eu* 
rysthenes and Procles bestowed on all strangers 
that would fix their abode in Lacedaemon, the 
rights and privileges of citizens, This decree was 
afterward reviersed by Agis, tlie. son and successor 
of Eurysthenes, and a tax imposed upon all pea- 
sants. The Helotes were the only people tliat 
would not submit to this impost^ but waged war ' 
against the Spartans. The citizens, however, finally 
prevailed} and the wretched Helotes and their 
posterity were doomed to perpetual slavery. 

Lycurgus, the tentli in descent from Hercules, 
received the Spartan sceptre upon the death of his 
brother Polydectes^. But his sister-in-law proving 
pregnant, he resigned his authority. The widow 
of Polydectes, however, intimated to Lycurgus, 
that if he would consent to marry her, the child 
sliould be destroyed ; arid thus no posthumous son 
of his brother would prevent his succession to the 
throne, lycurgus was shocked at the proposal; 
but, feigning to comply with her wishes, exhorted 
lier not to procure an abortion,, for fear of injuring 
her own health. He commanded some whom he 
could trust, to bring the child to him as soon as it 
was born, if it should be a boy. This was accord- 
ingly done; and Lycurgus receiving the infant, 
whilst at supper with some of the principal per- 
sons of the city, presented him to them, saying, 
^' Spartans, a king is bom to us." Then placing 
the child upon the chair of state, he named him 
Charilaus. Thus did this great and good man 
sacrifice every proud and ambitious view to the 
performance of his duty; and, laying aside the 
regal authority, exercised that of protector only. 
Tkis conduct conciliated tlie esteem and admira- 
2 \f ' tion 
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Hon. of the people,* but extremely irritated the 
cjueen and her partisans. Whereupon Lycurgus, 
iLat he might suppress all the calumnies imd in- 
sinuations published against him by the faction of 
the queen, determined upon a voluntary exile. 

He first visited Crete ^ an island famous for !ts 
laws, and for the admirable polity by which it had 
been governed in tli6 mosl early ages. . From it 
tlie Greeks learned navigation, and derived many 
of their legal institutions. He afterward sailed to 
Egypt, and cai-elully examined the civil and re- 
ligious establishments of that ancient Jdngdom. 
'llience he passed over into Asia, and there found 
the valuable works of Homer. In this interval 
T.acedsemon having become a prey to anarchy and, 
qonfusioii, he was requested by the people and 
princes of Sparta to return to liis nati\e coiuitry, 
that his presence might quiet faction^ and promote 
harmony. - 

Upon his arrival in Greece, findhig all tilings in* 
confusion, and the people weary of their present 
rulers, he determined to execute the plan he had 
long designed, and to subHitute a more popular 
form of government. Having lirst, as a necessary 
step for insuring tlie success of his undertaking, 
obtained the approbation and assistance of the 
iJelphic oracle ; he made his intention known to 
a number of his friends, and explained to them 
tiie plan he was about to adopt, and the method 
intended for accomplishing it. Accordingly, when 
his project was ripe for execution, he commanded 
tliirty of the principal men to appear armed in the 
market-place at break of day. Charilaus, fearing 
a conspiracy against his person, fled to the temple 
of Minerva ; but being informed by Lycurgus of 

VOL. III. c their 
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rlielr real views, he himself entered into the de- 
sign, and gave his assistance towards its executioTi* 
J. p Thus was a tbrm of government established 
"^•/t" that has excited the admiration and applause 
' of all subsequent ages. 
In the political institution established by Lf- 
curgus, the kings were jiermitted to rule, and had 
still tlte fonus of royalty j but their power was 
greatly weakened and circumscribed. They had 
Ho considerable influence in the go\'emment, or 
credit in public deliberations. They were naerely 
tlic first citizens in the state > tind acknowledged 
tlie superior autliority of the ephori and the people, 
to whom they were accountable (or tlieir conduct. 
But they possessed privileges- sufficient to distin- 
guish them from the mass of citizens'; and their 
persons wei'e held in the gi*eatest respect and \ie- 
neration. 

The senate, which was intended to serve as a 
counterpoise between the kings and the people, 
consisted of twenty-eight -members: whose plan 
of policy it was to side with the people, when the 
regal powar a^rpeared to preponderate too much^ 
and, on tlie contrary, to espouse the- interests of 
the kings, when turbulence and licentiousness 
prevailed. By these means the power w§s equt!lly 
balanced, and neither the sovereign nor the po- 
pulace could obtain an undue superiority. 

The ephori were a court consisting of fire 
members, annually elected out of the body of -the 
people; with authority to arrest and imprison their - 
kings if tliey acted unproperly. 

'file people also had their political assemblies, and, 
possessed a nominal share in the government of 
Sparta. Bcit^ as the seuflte convened and dismissed 

them 
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jSiem at plcasnre, and they never held any offices 
in the state, it is evident tlieir real power must 
itave been veiy insigniiieant. 

in order, hofwever, to depress the bi^lence, 
pride, and kixury of the great and wealth)', and \ 
to banish misery and want from tlie dwellings of 
the poor, Lycurgus distributed the lands of Sparta . 
and Laconia in nearly equal portions amongst the 
Miliabitants of .each district-. The^ whole territory 
v-as' divided into thirty-nine .thousand shares, of 
which nine thousaid were assigned to -the city of 
%>arta. - ITie^ principal land-holders, frqm the 
apprehension that resistance would not only be 
inefieetuai and vain, .but oinight perhaps occasion 
iheir titter ruin, were easily persuaded to give up 
^eir property for this purpose. In this manner 
£id L}xurgus effect that extraordinary division of 
iiinds, T^liich banished from Lgceda^mon all di- 
stinetion and pre-eminenCe ^except what virtue ainj 
merit n^turall}' ohtalu. 

lln's. regulation, ho^«evcr, did not appear to in- 
troduce an equality sufficient between man and 
man. Lycurgus, therefore, withdrew all the silver 
aaad gold then in circulation, and permitted nothing 
feutiron" money to be given hi exchange for every 
commodity. This coin was made of iron heated 
in the fire, and quenched in vinegar, in order to 
rcaider it brittle, and unfit for aiiy other use. Froi» 
that time all commence with foreign natioris was 
.ailnihilated, and tlie ships of another country never 
entered the ports of Laconia. 

TJie next <an*dinanee wfiick the Spartan legislator 
established was, tliat all, even the kings them-. 
«ekes, should :eat at public tables only, ^here 
«cu>deration and frugality were to be exercised; 
jaoad that thenceforth no inan bhould be permitted 
c 2 \s* 



to take his meals at home. This law was intended 
to destroy every the least desire of wealth, aiid to 
stop tlie progress of )uxur)\ This innovaticHi. . 
hc)\\evor, was opposed by the ^^eople with the 
utmost violeiicey and a tumult ensued. Lycurgus 
found himself obliged to quit the assembly, and t<J 
,ilee to A sanctuary for protection. On this, Al- 
cander, a young nobleman of a generous but hasty 
disposition, pursued him,^ and struck out one of 
his eyes. Lycurgus cxliibited to the multitude his 
face covered with blood -, at the sight of wiiidi 
they immediately relented, entreated his forgive- 
ness, and delivered up Alcander to punishment. 
But, instead of condemning him, Lycurgus, by 
. affability and kindness, made Alcander become his 
most steady friend and strenuous partisan 5 and the . 
change thus wrought in his opponent, further 
engaged the people in favour of their legislator. 

Thus undaunted amidst the opposition which he 
encountered, Lycurgus proceeded- in the business 
of reformation. We must, however, attribute it 
to the ignorance and barbarity of the age, thit 
some of hrs laws so evidently militate against the 
feelings of humanity and the ties of nature. Ail 
children, as soon as born, were coramandpd to be 
br()ught by their parents, and examined by persons 
appointed for that purpose. Those alone that were 
well made and vigorous were preserved} wfeile 
such as were weak or deformed were exposed tS 
perish at the foot of the mountain Taygetus. And 
that prejudice and partiality might not impede the; 
progress of reform, tlie children that were healthy, 
and deemed worthy of preservation, were com- 
mitted to the care of nurses provided by the state. 
As no Lacedaemonian was permitted to have his 
irhildren educated after any peculiar mamier, the 

boys. 
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Iroys at the age of seven years were sent to the 
public schools. Letters were taught tliem for use 
«hly, and not for ornament. They appreciated 
things solely by their utility ; rejecting all that 
'sras vain and specious." And therefore, it they 
wrote what could be read, or spoke that which 
might be understood, ihey judged it quite sufli- 
cient, and after more than this they did not seek. 
Tbe masters endesvorffed to give their pupils just 
ideas of men and of things 5* to avoid all matters of 
a trivial or abstruse nature j and to confine them- 
selves to points c^ the highest importance in civil 
life. Hai*mless raillery was encouraged amongst 
the boys; and a quickness of wib and repartee wa« 
et^,ually commended. Their bodily ex^-cises were 
of tlie most violent nature; and the youths were 
particularly enjoined a fatiguing and laborious kind 
of life. Every art seems fo have been made use of, 
to rendep them patient under tlie hardships that 
sni^ht happen (o them. Theft was encouraged, in 
order to prepare their minds for the stratagems of 
war • but if they were caught in tlae iiK t, they were 
punished severely. Plutarch tells tis of a boy, who 
iiad stolen a fox and hidden it under his coat, and 
\i'ho rather chose to suffer the animal to tear out 
his bowels than' to discover the theft. At thirty 
years of age they ^^'ere allowed to marry, to enter 
into the army, and to bear offices in the state. 

The discipline enjoined the virgins wa-s equally " 
strict with that of the boys. They were accustomed 
to running, wrestling, and throwing tl>e quoit and 
javelin naked before all tlie citizens. Nor ^^'as (his 
deemed indecent or disgraceful; as k would serve 
to check every lustfiil and inordinate desire. An 
■education 'so manly could scarcely fa:il of pvuduc ii^g 
c 3 lYOHily 
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manly sentiments. One of the Spartan womrt, 
whose son was going to battle, gave him the shield 
with this advice. Return with i/, or vpofi it; im- 
plying that she would ratlier see him borne upon 
it dead, than that he should throw it from him in 
flight, or resign it to the enemy. 

The cryptia, or secret act, was an institution 
most inhuman and detestable ; by which the Lace- 
daemonians were j^ermitted to kill the Helotes, or 
^slaves, v\'henever tliey became too numerous.' Plato 
justly condemns this law. Plutaich denies that it 
was made by'Lycurgusj but Aristotle expressly 
charges him with it. 

Such was the general purport of the institutions 
of Lycuirgus. If there be some laws among them 
which we cannot approve, there are others that 
appear highly meritorious j and they were, no 
doubt, on tlie whole calculated to change and me- 
liorate the condition of the Lacedaemonians, and to 
make them a great and powerful people. 

When Lycurgus had thus perfected, as he ima- 
gined, the form of the commonwealth which he 
had planned, his thoughts were employed iu 
rendering it fixed and permanent. For this pur- 
pose he obliged the Lacedaemonians by an oath, 
that they should strictly adhere to the laws he had 
promulgated until his jeturn from Delphi, whither 
he was going to consult the oracle relative to 
something of which he would afterward inform 
tliem. When arrived at Delphi, he inquired of 
the oracle whetlier the laws he had given the La- 
cedaemonians were sufficient to make them hap- 
py J and was assured by the priestess that nothing 
was wanting to render them perfect. This answer 
he spnt to Sparta, and then voluntarily starved 

himself 
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himself to deatlw Different accounts are, bow- 
ever, given of the place and manner of his decease. 
Some say, he died in Crete 5 aiid tliat he com-* 
nianded his ashes to be tlirown into the sea, lest 
tliey should be afterward carried to Sparta, and the 
Lacedaemonians thereby consider themselves re- 
leased from their oalh. 

^ The new-modelled state was soon at war with 
t!ie Messenians, a neighbouring people. The oc- 
casion of this war is not certainly known 5 die 
IVIessenians accusing the Lacedaemonians of pro- 
moting it, and the Lacedaemonians retorting the 
charge. But as the assigned causes tend to mark 
tlie manners of the age, we shall briefly notice 
them. Some Spartan virgins had repaired to 
the temple of Diana, situated between L'K:oma 
and jXIessenia, and to which the inhal^itants of 
both states were accustomed to resort. I'hese 
virgins were violated by the Messeniansj and 
Teleclus, one of the kings of Sparta, was slain in,_ 
attempting their rescue. The Messenians, on tlie 
contrary, asserted that the pretended virgins were 
armed youtlis in disguise 5 who, with Teleclus, 
had come thitlicr 1,o assassinate their chiefs.* To 
this quarrel anotlier provocation was soon after 
added. Euphaenus, a Laced«monian, had received 
• some cattle into his pasturef, belonging to a Mes- 
senian of high birth named Polychares. Euphaenus 
€old the cattle, and pretended they were lost. 
Polychares sent his son to receive tlie money for 
tliem; whereupon Euphaenus caused him to be 
assassinated. The father went several times to 
Sparta, to demand justice and redress 5 but ex- 
perienced only insults and derisions. He therefore 
retaliated Jiis wrongs upon the Lacedaemonians, 

by 
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by killing all t)f that kingdom with whom he 
happened to meet. These private outrages na- 
turally produced national animosity, and oc- 
casioned an open rupture between the two states, 
■n p After several mutual expostulations had 
* ' passed, a public war commenced, which 
' ' private justice might have prevented. It 
wa8 carried on for many years with various success. 
At length the Messenians, prompted by the desire 
of freeing themselves from an oppressive state of • 
hostility, sent to consult tlie oracle at Delphi. 
The answer returned was, that a virgin of their 
royal family should be sacrificed to the Gods, 
otherwise tJie utter rum of the whole Messeuian 
nation would inevitably follow. Upon this, lots 
were cast, and the daughter of Lyciscus v^as the 
virgin on whom the chance fell. 1 he legitimacy of 
her birth however being doubtful, Aristodemus vo- 
luntarily offered his own daughter to be the de- 
voted victim. But her lover, who was present, 
asserted that tlie marriage between them was 
already consummated, and that she was with child 
by him. This enraged Aristodemus so much, that 
he instantly slew her ; and, that he might vindicate 
the honour of his family, proved tlie falsehood of 
the assertion by causing the body to be dissected. 
Public rejoicings followed the sacrifice of this 
virgin j and the Messenians concluded diey should 
pow be victoi^. After a war, however, of twenty 
years continuance, in which the Lacedaemonians 
and Messenianfe were by turns conquerors, Aristo- 
j, p, demus, finding the public atfairs in a de- 
'^oA ^P^'*'^^^ situation, slew hiniseif on rhe grave 
^" ' of bib daughter; and the kingdom of Mes- 
Kcnia became tributary to Sparta. 

Among^ 
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Among the events of tliis war, we must not 
omit to mention one, which, extraordinary as it 
may appear, is affirmed by many ancient writers 
to have been authentic. The absence of the La- 
cedaemonians from Sparta, (in consequence of the 
oatli taken at thexommencement of the war, not 
to return until tlieir designs were accomplished,) 
was tor a long time supported by their wives with 
great fortitude. But after the lapse of several 
years, and there being no prospect that Messenia 
would be shortly subdued, the wives sent to re- 
present to them how much they neglected the city. 
In consequence of this message, the Spartans or- 
dered that the Lacedasraonian youths who were 
under age^ and had not bound themselves by the 
oath, should retirni to Sparta, and, associating 
themselves promiscuously with the young women^ 
preserve the race from falling into decay. When 
the war was at length terminated, the offspring of 
these promiscuous emWaces found themselves 
contemned by the other citizens. They thereupon 
joined in a revolt with the Helotesj some of 
whom, dreading the consequences, diyulged tlic 
conspiracy. They were therefore permitted, under 
the conduct of their Icatler Piialantus^ to sail to 
JtaJvj \iihere they settled^ and founded the city 
Tare n turn. 

After tl>e Mcssenlans had been tributaries to the 
Spartans for thirty-inne years, tliey endea- ^ p 
voured to shake off the yoke j and the Ar- z^ * 
giansand Arcadians having promised them 
assitrtanrc, I he war was begun a second time. 
Amtt^meitos was commander of tlie Messenian 
forccsi. He defeated the Ijaced.'emonians in the 
tiTSl ci^igigiuj^entj which * continued for a long 

time. 
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time, and was obstinately contested. The oracld 
being consulted, the Spartans were advised to seek 
a leader from Athens. The Athenians, envious ci 
the glory of L^pedaemon, sent them Tyrtaeus, 
a schoolmaster and poet, lame of on6 foot, and 
suspected of insanity. As soon as tlie Spartan 
. kings appeared in tlie field, they offered the enemy 
battle 5 and were a second time routed by Aristo- 
menes. A third defeat followed soon after. And 
the Spartans growing weary of the war, dissatisfied 
with their kings, and diffident of their own power, 
sunk into the greatest dejection and desponden- 
jcy. Now it was tliat Tyrtaeus became useful ta 
them: he encouraged them by his poems 5 di- 
rected them by his counsels; and recruited their 
armies by men chosen from alnong the Helotes. 
The Messenians suffered a discomfiture soon after, 
in which their general Aristomenes was taken 
prisoner. With many otliers of his countrjuien, ha 
was thrown into a deep cavern -, and wias tlie only 
person not killed by the fall. Perceiving a fox 
gnawing a body near him, Aristomenes seized tho 
animal by tlie tail and mouth, and followed him 
until he came to a small crevice, through which 
he forced himself, and opened a passage to tlie 
light. He was received witli joy and amazement 
by the Messenians; and falling updh the Co- 
rinthians, at that time tlie allies of tlie Spartans, 
Jie put them completely to the rout. He was, 
however, seized again by some Cretans; but 
having made them drunk, he stabbed them with 
their own daggers, and returned to his troops. He 
is said to have celebrated tlirep times the hecatom- 
phonia, or sacrifice appointed for him who had 
killed a hundred of the enemies witli his own 

hand. 
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htmiL Bat he could not a\rert the ruin of hiu 
conn try. The city of Eira was taken, -and -« p 
Messenia annexed to the Spartan territc5ry. ^^' 
On Tyrtaeus, their general, the Spartans 
bestowed the freedom of then* city, the highest 
koDour they could confer > and Lacedaemon, by 
tlie accession of tiie Messenian country, becamfe 
one of the most powerful states of all Greece, and 
iB&k>r only to Athens, 
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himfjelf s^peated to be a sufferer by the law he 
had made. 

He next proceeded to reg;ulate the offices, em- 
ployments, and magistracies of tlie state 5 all of 
which he committed to the care of the rich. But 
as the desire of Solon was to act with moderation 
and prudence 5 while lie intrusted the execution 
o£ the government to the nobles, the supreme 
power was placed in the people. For this pur- 
pose, he distributed the Athenians into four 
classes. Those that were possessed of five hundred 
measTires yearly, whether of com or liquids, were 
placed in the first rank, and paid an annual sum of 
money to the public treasury* The second class 
consisted of those who were worth three hundred 
measures. And tho^e who had two hundred 
measures, and not more> constituted the third 
rank. The fourth and last class Comprehended 
all those whos^ incomes did not amoimt to two 
huncired measures ^ and to them no office or em- 
ployment in the state was assigned* They had, 
however, the power of ^ voting in the general 
^sembly of the <}iti?iens 5 and though tliis was at 
first considered as a matter bf little or no import- 
ance, . it was* afbefl?ward' found to be productive of 
the greatest advan^^ges to the people. For, as Solon 
had for this very purpbse drawn up his laws in ob- 
scure and ambiguous terms, an appeal from the ' 
.decisions crff the magistrates to the general assembly 
of the nation was always permitted 3 and there- 
fore,^ lA process of time, all affairs of importance 
came before them, and awaited tlieir ultimate 
decision. 

But, in order to goaxd ogainst the influence of 

thirdemocracy, he conferr<5l greater power on the 

court of Areopagus, which had been deprived of 

'•-* " much 
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much of its authority during the archoiiship of 
Draco. Before tlie time oSf Solon, the Areopagus 
was composed of persons conspicuous in the state 
for their wealth, power, and probity. But he passed 
a law that none should be created members of 
this court who had not previously filled the office 
of nrchon. This had the desired effect j and the 
reputation of this tribunal was thereby raised to 
such a height, that for several ages tlie justice and 
integrity c? its decisions were ne\'fer called in ques-, 
tion. The power of the Areopagus was very great j 
and it is s'aid to have been the first court tliat ever 
determined upon questions of life and death. It was 
the custom to hold their sittings in the night only^ 
^nd without light. The purpose of this singularity 
is said to have been, that the members might not 
be prejudiced for or against any accused person, 
by seeing bis gestures and looks. Tmth only was 
regarded ; ^Qnd no attempt to warp the opinion of 
the judges ^os permitted. Solon also forme jl a 
senate, consisting of fourhui^red persons. Thes^ 
bad cognizjUwfe of all appeals from the Areopagus^^ 
and the examination of all causes before they coul4 
be proposed to the general assembly of the nation. 

Such ware the general institutions which Solon 
established for the government of Athens. The 
particular laws which this legislator enacted were 
more numerous. In the first place, all tliose who, in 
^n insurrection or schism of the people, should retire 
from the evils which hod fallen upon their country, 
and observe a neutrality, were condemned to perpe-? 
tual banishment, and theirestates and property were 
confiscated. This law has been highly and justly 
commended, as tending to bring matters to a 
speedy and safe conclusion, and deterring the se- 
ditious from exciting discord and dissensioii in tlio 
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State. For, as honest and good men would naturally 
espouse the part of those who appeared to act con- 
scientiously and uprightly, the wicked and factious 
would dread their opposition. And by making 
every man considere^as an enemy to his country, 
who should appear indifterent and unconcerned in 
times" of public danger and tumult, Solon consulted 
the good of the state, and provided against tlie 
most pressing emergences. 

He abolished tlie custom of giving portions in 
marriage with young women, unless they were 
only-daughters. The bride was to carry with her 
no more than three suits of clotJies, and some 
household goods of trifling value. The intent of 
Solon by this was to render marriage no longer a 
traffic, but to promote an union of congenial 
niinds and mutual affection. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enter 
into any fiirther details of the subordinate institu- 
tions of this famous legislator. ' They have since 
.become the basis of the civil law of Europe 3 and 
we may with reason affirm, that many of his 
principles of polity are still in force. ^ 

^ After his laws had been promulgated, persons 
were coming to him daily to have' tliem explained, 
to know the reasons on -which they were founded, 
and to advise him to alter certain particular parts, ac- 
cording to tlieir own humour or interest. Wearied, 
therefore, with these importunities, and to afibrd 
means to his ^reat work of settling into firmness, 
Solon determined to travel ; and having bound the 
Athenians by an oath, that his institutions should 
be changed in no part for the space of ten years, 
he departed on his journey. 
. Soon after Solon had left Athens, three different 
^)airtio« appeared among the people : those of the 

hisrh lands. 
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highlands, the lowlands, and the coast. They 
inflamed the minds of tlie citizens against one 
another, and endeavoured to subvert and usurp ' 
the government. Lycurgus was at the head of 
the country people 5 Megacles was the chief of the 
inhabitants upon the sea-coast 3 and Pisistratus, in 
order, as he pretended, to protect those in the 
highlands from tyranny ;, declared himself their 
leader. 

Of these Pisistratus was tlie most power^l. He 
was courteous and affable, generous witliout pro- 
fusion, and beneficent without ostentation. Two 
or three slaves constantly attended him with bags; 
of silver and gold j and whc?h he saw any in a state 
of sickness, or heard of a person dying insolvent, he 
was ready to do every thing in his power to relieve 
him. He appeared to be a lover of equal rights, 
and of the constitution. Solon, however, saw 
through his dissimulation 5 and used to say to him, 
^' Were it not for your ambition, you would be , 
the best citizen in Athens,'* This man w^s at 
the eve of success^ and upon the very point 
of attaining the summit of his ambition, when 
Solon, after an absence of ten years, returned tQ 
Athens. All the factions pretended the greatest; 
reverence and respect for their legislator; and 
requested him to resume his authority, and to 
compose the differences in the state. He left no 
means vm tried to bring the chiefs and tlieir fol- 
lowers to reason, and to moderate the spirit of op- 
position } but in vain. Solon, now arrived at an 
advanced age, was not able to quell the factions, 
and direct the helm of government in the storm ; 
and Pisistratus, by artifice and duplicity, became 
master of the commonweal tli. Jiaving purposely 
d3 -yvounded, 
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« p wounded himself, he drove his chariot 
/^ ' the market-place, as if pursued by his < 
^ ' mics, and, exhibiting his bleeding bod^ 
the populace, requested their protection . A gent 
assembly was immediately convened j and ArhU 
one of his partisans, proposed to decree a guard 
iifty men for the security of the friend of ti 
people, and the niartyr of their cause. Solon o{ 
j)osed the motion as much as he was able j bi- 
finding his efforts were vain and fruitless, ht 
withdrew : and so great was the popularity o; 
Pisistratus, and such the indignation ex.cited by 
the visible marks of ill-treatment which he bore, 
that the proposal of Ariston was inmiediatelv 
agreed to. Having obtained the support of the 
guards, Avhich was all that he aimed at, he seized 
• the citadel, and thus assumed the so\ereignty of 
Athens. 

Pisistratus, however, did not change any tiling 
in the Athenian coastitution. On the contraiy, h« 
endeavoured witli all his powepto provide^ for thf 
betfer execution of die laws. Nor did iie lo>e 
any of that moderation for which he Ji^^d before 
been so remarkable. And not only the assembl}', 
council, magistracies, and courts of justice, re- 
mained with their full constitutional powers, but 
Pisistratus is said to have shown hirrespect for the 
la\^'s, by obeying a citiition from tiie Areopagus on 
a charge of murder. ^ 

Solon did not survive the assumption of trie regal" 
power by Pisistratus above two years. He died 
at Cyprus in the eightieth year of his age. After 
his deatli the Athenians paid him tlie highest 
honours ; and erected in the fonim, and ^t Sa- 
lamis (of whidi place he was a native), a statue 

of 
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of him in brass, with his hand in his gown, the 
posture in which he was accustomed to liarangne 
the people. Besides his knowledge of legislation, 
he w^s a very eloquent speaker, and exceDcd in 
poetr)^ * 

After the death of Solon, Megacles and Ly- 
curgus, the chiefs of the otlier factions, who had 
been disappointed in their designs upon the go*- 
vernmeyit, uniting their interests together, drove 
Pisi stratus from Athens. Megacles, however, find- 
ing his views a second time thwarted by the fac- 
tion of Lycurgus, offered to reinstate Pisistratus 
in his kingdom, provided he would marry his 
daughter. To tliis proposal Pisistratus readily 
assented 5^ but a majority in the Athenian assembly 
must be obtained, otlieAvise this compact would 
avail little. To"efFect this, theretbre, a very ridi- 
culous project was resolved to be attempted. They 
found, we are told, a woman whose name was 
Phya, tlie daughter of one Socrates, a man of mean 
family and fortune. This woman, being of a pro- 
digious size and very handsome, they placed in a 
chariot dressed in armour ; and, having made her 
appear to all possible advantage^ conducted her 
towards tlie city, and sent heralds, before to address 
the people in these words : •' Give a kind re- 
ception, O Athenians, to Pisistratus j whom Mi- 
nerva honours- so much, that she condescends 
to bring him back to the citadel.'* When the 
heralds had published this intimation in several 
parts of the city, the multitude, believing the 
woman to be the goddess Minerva, worshipped 
her, and received Pisistratus 5 who tlius recovered 
the sovereignty. 

After this, however, he was deposed by Mcga- 
cles, with whom he had quarrelled about domes* 
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tic affairs. Retiring Jtherefore to Eretr Ja in Eu-f 
bcra, with his two sons, he consulted tlie means of 
recovering tjie kingdom. Hippias proposed to his 
father to attempt Alliens by force of arms. This 
was accordingly agreed upon ; and some of the 
other Grecian states affording him their assistance, 
he defeated the Athenians in an engagement, and 
a third time possessed himself of die sovereignty. 
Some anecdotes are related of Pisistratus which 
are creditable to him. Certain young men, who 
had been drinking at a feast, in their retvirn home 
met the wife of Pisistratus, and grossly insulted her. 
The nejtt day however, reflecting upon what they 
had done, they went in the most humble manner 
to entreat forgiveness. Pisistratus heard tlieir apo- 
logy veiy graciously, and then said, ' ■ Gentlenien^^ 
I would advise you to behave more modestly for 
the future j but as for my wife,^ she was not 
abroad yesterday.*' It happened once that Pi- 
sistratus, who, as prince of Adiens, received the 
tenth part of every man's rents, and of the fruits of 
his ground, perceived an old man gathering somcr 
thing amongst die rocks. He inquired of the man 
what he was doing, and what were the fruits of hijj 
labours. "Troubles, and a few plants of wild 
sage,'* replied he ; " and of these Pisistratus 
must have die tenth.'* Pisistratus said no more; 
but when he returned to the city he exempted him 
from paying this duty. This prince was eminent 
also for his love of learning and of die fine arts. 
He was the first that built a library for public inc 
spoctioii 3 and by him the poems of Homer were 
collected and digested into the order in which we 
have them at present. Cicero speaks of him as 
the fimt model of that elociuence in which Greece 
80 exninendy excelled. He adorned tiie city with 
.4 the 
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the most splendid buildings ; and he continued to 
direct ths government of Athens with wisdom an4 
ability, and died at an advanced age in peace. 

Upon the* death of Pisistratus, Hippias ^ p. 
and Hipparchus, his sons, -succeeded to the * * 
governraeut. They appeared to inlierit all ' * 
Sieir fatlier's virtues, and gi'eatly favoured learn- 
ing and learned men. Anacreon of Teos, and 
Simonides of Cea, were invited by them to Athens^ 
and maintained there. Hipparchus directed the 
rhapsodists, or ^professional bards, to recite tha 
poems of Homer at the great feast Panathensea, 
that the people might be instructed in the sciences, 
and the moral conduct of life. And so assiduous 
was this prince in cultivating the minds of the 
Athenians, that he caused statues of Mercury to 
be set up in different places, on which were in-, 
scribed short moral sentences. Hippar- -g p 
chus was slain by a conspiracy . Thecircum- _* ' 
stances that occasioned his death are wrapt 
in inexplicable mystery. Certain however it is, that 
the motives whiclympelled to this act were of a 
private, not a public nature. Aristogiton and Har-^ 
modius, two Athenians of middle rank, determined 
the death of the two brothers. They resolved to 
put their design in execution at the feast Pana- 
thensea; when, as all the citizens were accustomed 
to go armed, their own arms would not excite sus- 
picion. Hippias was to have been slain first ; but 
seeing him engaged in discourse with one of tlie 
conspirators, they dreaded that all was discovered. 
Taking courage, tlierefore, from the supposed 
desperateness of their condition, they attacked Hip- 
parchus, and dispatched him, Harmodius was 
killed by the guard of Hipparchus 3 and Aristo- 
giton^ 
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giton, being taken by tlie people, was delivered 
into the power of Hippias. 

All those whom he suspected of being privy to 
this design Hippias caused to be apprehended : and 
as the supreme power was now lodged in his owa 
hands, he treated the people with a severity un- 
known before. The -effects of this change in his 
temper naturally fell, in tlie first place, on those 
concerned in the conspiracy. He comnianded 
Aristogiton to be put to the torture, that he might 
extort from him tne names of tlie other conspira- 
tors. This man, as soon as he felt the tormenti 
prepared for him, mentioned some of Hippias's 
l>est friends 5 who were immediately put to death, 
He then named more ; who received the same fate : 
and when Hippias asked him if there were not still 
others, be replied smiling, " I know of Xio one 
now, but yourself, that deserves to suffer death." 
Leona also, a woman with whom he lived, behaved 
witli no less intrepidity. Hippias having directed 
her to be tortured, she bore the pain very patiently 
for a considerable time :. but when she could en- 
dure it no longer, she bit off her tongue, tliat it 
might not be in her power to declare any thing m- 
jurioQS to the man she loved. The Atlienians^i 
who always honoured virtue, would not permit the 
memory of this action to be forgotten. They 
erected a statue, on whicji was represented a lio-» 
ness widiout a tongue. 

This conspiracy being, as Hippias conceived, 
completely terminated, he endeavoured to secure 
himself in the possession of his dignity, by every 
measure which his policy and invention could sug- 
fest. He conti*acted friendship and alliances with 
goreign princes, and married his daughter to tlie 

son 
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oftlie tyrant of Lampsachiis. After having 
strengthened his power, he increased his re- 
les by various methods, and obliged the Athe- 
s to bring in their silver and gold at a certain 
B. Iliese violent and oppressive modes of pro- 
ling rendered Hippias and his government odi- 
and detested. 

a the mean time the Alcmseonids, who had 
1 ejected by Pisistratus, had become niimerbus 
wealthy, and resided at Lipsydrium. This fa- 
y and their partisans were always contriving 
ins for recovering Athens, and expeUing tlie 
nts from that state. It happened that tlie 
pie at Delphi was burnt. They agreed with 
amphictyonic council to rebuild it : and being 
sessed of great riches, Uiey executed their un- 
taking with more munificence tlian tlie con- 
t required, and fronted the temple with Parian 
:ble. This liberality had the desired effect : the 
hia was cornipted J and engaged in all her oracles 
conclude her answers to tlie supplicants from , 
ledaemon, with an admonition to the Spartans to 
cure tlie liberty of Atliens. The Lacedaemo- 
tts, finding this advice incessantly inculcated, at 
gth undertook to invade Athens, though the fa- 
y of Pisistratus was at that time their friends 
I allies. Xheir first attempt was unsuccessful : 
: the severities of Hippias drove numbers to 
1 them ; and the Lacedaemonians, irritated by 
ir defeat, prepared in earnest for revenge. 
ey sent a larger army j which being joined by 
: Alcmaeonids laid siege to Atliens. The Athe- 
ns attempted to send their children out of the gar- 
)n to a place of safety ; but the Lacedsemoniaus 
de them prisoners. Hippias and his partisans, 
t Joeing able by any otlier means to procure them 

their 
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tlieir liberty, consented to surrender Athens, and 
leave its territory in live days. Hippias retired to 
^ p Sigreuiii on the Hellespont } which had 
* * been conquered by his fatlier Pisistratus, 
'^' and was now luider tlie government of He- 
gistratus : and Athens once more recovered its li- 
berty. I'hc Alcmaeonids \\ ere cliielly instrumen- 
tal in tliis change ; but the Athenians considered 
themselves under greater obligations to the two 
friends ^w ho had first conspired against the tyrants. 
The names of Aristogiton and Harmodius were 
held in tlie highest reverence in all succeeding 
ages ; statues to their memory were erected in the 
market-place, an honour never granted to any be- 
fore : and from them the people caught tliat innate 
love of freedom, tliat deep hatred of tyranny, which 
tieitlier time nor terrors could ever after eftaco^ 
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cmap. iv. 



The Transactions of Greece^ from the Expulsion of 
Hippias, to the Death of Darius, 

THE Lacedaemonians were at this time at the 
head of the Grecian states. Obliged by the 
constitution of their government to submit to a sin* 
gular . kind of perpetual povert)% their ambitictl 
knew no bounds. The conquest of Messehia, tlieir 
ancientalliance with Corinth, and tlieir superiority 
in power over the rest of the neighbouring com* 
munities, enabled them, in a great measure, to 
command the whole of the Peloponnesus. Stilly 
however, they permitted no opportunity to pass> 
which Inight serve to extend their influence and 
increase tiieir dominion. Whenever the Grecian 
states were at war with one another, or-intenial se* 
dition agitated any of them, the Lacedaemonian* 
were always ready tQ ofler thertiselves as mediators 
between the contending parties. Their iiiterfe* 
fence was generally conducted with wisdom, and 
an apixiarance of moderation. But tliey neA'erlost 
sight of the great end for wj[iich their services Mrere 
oftered j -and always endeavoured to extend their 
authority,' or the influence of tlieir state. To eVery 
commtiniiy in which their assistance was for any 
purpose requested, they attempted to give an oli* 
garchical tbrm of government : for in almost every 
• one of the Grecian states an aristooratical and a de- 
mocratical taction existed j and the Lacedflemopi- 
•ans were sensible, tliat by setting up a small party 
which should be wholly dependent 011 their assist- 
ance for tlie coutinuance of its power, Uiey would 
VOL. lih . K " take 
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take the most effectual and certain means of redu- 
cing the state over which it presided to a real subjec- 
tion, under the more honourable name of alliance. 
The same policy it was proposed to pursue with 
•Tospcct to Athens j and the factions tliat arose 
there appeared to give a sufficient opportunity for 
this end. By the late revolution in affairs, Clys- 
thenes, son of Megacles, and the most eminent of 
the Alcma?onids, became, of course^ tlie first per- 
sonage in the comraonwealtb* Isagoras, however, 
a. man of birth and fortune, and respected by the 
Athenian nobility, opposed Clysthenes^ But the 
latter, being a favourite of the people, contrived to 
divide the establishment into ten tribes, instead of 
^our, of which it fornaerly consisted ; and also in- 
creased tlipe number of tiie senate to five hundred 
persons. Isagoras, perceiving the intent of this 
change in the constitution, applied to Lacedaemon 
for assistance. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, imme- 
diately commanded tlie Athenians to banish all 
the Alcmseonids, otherwise war sliould^e declared 
;between the two states. This requisition was 
coipplied with, atid Clysthenes obeyed the decree. 
Encouraged there tore by. this proof of respect, 
Cleomenes marched an army to Athens, and ba- 
nished at once seven hundred families. He then, 
proceedt^l to dissolve the coxnicil appointed by 
Clysthenes, and to conunit the coniinonwealtb 
to. the care of three hundred persons, all of 
them partisans of Isagoras. ^ But the Athenians, 
' being sensible they must now either resist the 
Lacedfemonians or submit to a state of com- 
plete dependence, fleu' to arms 5 and obliged Cleo- 
lUA'iH^s and Isagoras to retire to the citadel, where, 
tjfrer bcii^g besieged two"^ days, tliey siurendeied. 
CleomtXiOo and li^agoras having departed from the 

city. 



city, Clysthenesand thcbanished families were im-* 
mediately recalled. 

The Lacedaemonians now resoh'ed to avenge 
themselves .of the Athenians, by restoring Hi^^ias 
again to the sovereignty. He was accordingly 
sent for from Sigeium 5 and after a long voyage 
arrived at Lacedaemon, where the spartan kings, 
and *the deputies of the states in alliance with 
them, held a consultation, S^osicles the Corin-: 
thian, however, harangued most eloquently against 
the restoration of Hippias ^ and influenced the de- 
puties of the other states so much, that the Lace- 
daemonians w^e tinally <compeHed to abandon the 
design. 

The lonians, being at war with the Persians,, 
sent to Athens to request assistance ; whereupon 
Melantliius, an Athenian nobleman, was dispatched 
with a fleet of ships to Ionia. By the help of these, 
great exploits were performed, and the lonians 
sacked ^Sardis. When the Persian king beard of 
this, h^ declared himself tlie enemy of Athens, 
and earnestly wished for an opportunity of resent* 
ing the injury. The lonians were soon after re- 
Aiced to Uie subjection of Darius. 

Hippias therefore, hemg disappointed of tlie hope 
held out to him by tlie La&edaemonians, went 
over into Asia -, and applying to Artaphemes, go- 
vernor of the adjacent provinces belonging to the 
Persian king, engaged that if this satrap would re- 
store him to his former authority at Athens, he 
would thenceforth be obedient and tributary to Da- 
rius. The Athenians, meanwhile, not ignorant of 
the journey^ and proposals of Hippias, sent am- 
bassadors to Artaphernes, entreating him to give 
no attention to Hippias, but to suft'er them to re- 
main Yree and undistiurbed in their present situa-» 
E 2 tion. '. 
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tion. This nobleman, however, conceiving that it 
Tw'ould be more advantageous to Darius if Athens 
should be under a regal than a diemocratical go- 
vernment, told the ambassadors, that if the A the* 
jiians would be safe, they must receive Hippias as 
liieir king. The return of these embassadors oc- 
•casioned a violent ferment in Athens. Universal 
indignation, not unaccompanied witli a fear for the 
^afety and lil)erty of their country, was immediately 
cx.cited. 

When the news arrived, that tlie Persian had in 
view the "conquest of Greece, the Athenians and 
inhabitants of uEgina, witli otliers of the Grecian 
ptates, wisely compromised some differences tliat 
Jiad arisen amongst them, and which had pioduccti 
gome inconsiderable hostilities, that they might 
now exert all their forge against their common 
^nemy. 

In the mean time, Darius proceeded in his de- 
sign of undertaking an expedition against Greece, 
that he might gratify his revenge for the insults and 
injuries he had received firom tlie Athenians. 
Mardonius was accordingly appointed commander 
of a fleet and army destined to attack Greece : 
but through his unskilfujness he lost many cChis 
ships in a violent tempest, as they were sailing 
round a point of land formed by Mount Athos ; 
and his tioops, in passing through Tlirace, were 
attacked-by the inhabitants of that countr>- in tlie 
night, and great numbers of them slain. This ex- 
pedition having failed by means of these two dis- 
asters, Mardoqlus was compelled to relinquish tlie 
enterprise, and return home. 

Darius now, wishing to know which of the Gre- 
cian states he might consider as friends or foes, 
.ilisoatched heralds to the several conununities of 

Greece, 
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Greece, to demand of them " earth and water*/* 
as tokertsdof their submission to his govemrneiit. 
To this "haughty claim of the Persian monarch 
many towns on the continent, and most of the 
islands, acceded. But at Sparta and Athens, not 
only a detennined refusal was given^ but the pub- 
lic indignation was vented against the Persian 
heralds 5 one t)f whom was thrown into a pit, the 
othfir into a well, and they were told to take their 
'* earth and water" tliere. 

Darius, finding that in proceeding on his pre- 
sent limited pl^ri he should have great obstacles to 
contend witli before Greece could be conquered, 
increased his armament to five hundred ships and 
five hundred thousand men, and gave the command 
to Datis and Artaphernes. This expedition -n q 
set sail 5 and Hippias, who was^ now an 'jq' 
old man, acted as its guide and conductor. *^ ' 
The conquest of Greece being the only and the 
avowed object, it was resolved to avoid the ' cir- 
cuitous route which Mardonius pursued. They 
tlierefore drew their forces into the plains of Cili-" 
cia, and thence passed through the Cyclades to 
Eubcea. As soon, however, as the Persian fleet 
was descried by the inhabitants of Eretria, the 
latter sent to demand the assistance of Athens :^that 
state immediately ordered four thousand men to 
their aid. But the Eretrians were divided amongst 
thehiselves ; and after resisting the enemy six 
days, tl>e place was betrayed to the Persians, who 
pillaged and burnt the city, and sold the inhabi- 
tants for slaves, according to the command of Da» 



*" An ancient mode of claiming superiority oil one side, 
and acknowledging subjection on the other* 
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rius. Previously to this, JEschines, the son of No- 
thon, seeing that there was no prospect qf defend- 
ing Er^tria with success, advised the cqninianders 
of tlie Athenian trqops to return bQnae, and reserve 
themselves for the defence qf tlieirnatjve country. 
In consequence of this advice, they crossed to Oro- 
pus, and arrived safe ia Atticft. 

The Persian generals allowed very little respite tq 
their troops before they advanced against Athens. 
In tins alarming situation, np measures had been 
poncerted for general security 5. .^4 the enemy 
passed into Greece before any cd5imf>n defence 
had been proposed. The Athenians mustered all 
their forces j whicli, when joined by one thousand 
Platseans, did not amount to more than ten thou- 
gand men. These troops were commanded by tea 
general pfiicers possessing equal power ; among 
whom w.ere Mjltiade^s, Aristides, and Themisto- 
cles, rpen of distinguished valour and abilities. But 
conceiving that it would be utterly impossible for 
this small nun>ber of forces tq witl^stand the Per- 
sian army, they sent to Sparta, t(> request tlie im- 
mediate ^assistance of that state. The Lacedaemo- 
nians on tills emergency readily consented, and or- 
dered their trqops tq put themselves in a state of 
preparation j but at the same time decided, that, 
on account of aiaw prohibiting the comnaencement 
pf an ex[)edition except at the fullof tlie moon; they 
puuJd not depart widiin five days. In tlie mean 
time, Hippias having informed the ' Persians .that 
Marathon was an extensive plain where their 
horse might be al>ki to act witli die greatest advan- 
tafje, they marched tliither. And die Athenians, 
being rjj)prised of die enemy's motions, command- 
pd their troops to the same place. 

'i\s soon as the Greeks caxiie within sight of the 

Peri>^:iu 
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Persian army and the .plains of Marathon, MUti- 
aJes determined on an imniediate attack. In this 
he was joined by Callimaphus, the polemarch^. 
who, according to the laws of tlie Athenians, ha4 
the suprenie power over thtj forces $ind the gene- 
rals. Each of the generals ^as entitled to com- 
mand in turn .; but Aristldes permitting Miltiades 
tp command in his place, the rest followed his exr? 
ample. IVIiltiades accepted this conipliment for 
tjie good of his country, but would not engage til^ 
it was his own proper turn to take the command, 
'\Vhen that day arrived, without waiting for more 
assistance, lie disposed his troops in order of battle, 
placing his forces principally in tlie wings. Fmd- 
ipg the Atlienians extremely animated, he com- . 
manded tlxem to lay aside tlieir missil'*. weapons, 
tp advance down the hill with great i>apidity, and- 
tp engage the enemy in close fight. This order 
was instantly and che^ully obeyed. The .Persians, 
who had not been accustomed to receive the onset 
of the enemy, imputed tliis atta;o^ to the folly of 
the Athenians, an^* tlieir ignorance of military dis- 
cipline 3 and what sensed to corroborate tliis opi- 
nion was, that neither horse nor pikemen appeared 
among tliem. The effect of the shock, however, 
proved the wisdom of the plan of Miltiades, For^ 
tliough the Asiatic hor^e was reckoned formidable 
in champaign countries, yet in this confined plain, . 
and encumbered 'vyith a numerp.us infantry, it was 
unable to act with advjintage. 'fhe battle was a 
long time contested 3 l)i^t at length the Persians, 
perceiving the centre of the Athenian army to be 
weak, attacked it Avith gteat force, and broke 
through the line, This disaster those o;i the right 
and left were sensible of 3 but did not atterppt toi . 
lemed;^ it, until tliey had put to. flight the troops 
•' immediately 
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inmiediately opposed to them. Then joining tlieir 
divided forces, they met the conquering centre of 
the Persian army, defeated it, and, following to the 
bhore tiie fleeing enemy, mnde a very dr^dfiil 
slaughter. The Persians hurried on board their 
fleet ; buttlie Athenians took seven galleys, and 
destroyed several others. The Persians lost, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, six thousand three hundred 
men, and the Atlienians no more' than one hun- 
dred and ninety- two ; but among the latter were 
gome of theniost eminent men in tlie common-, 
we^ilth. Everyone, indeed; seemed emulous to 
save his country, and to share the glory of the bat- . 
tie J and th^iighest praise is due to the valour of 
the Athenian troops. " The Atlienians who 
fought at Marathon," says tlieir historian, *' were 
the first among the Greeks known to have used 
running for the purpose of coming at once to 
close fight : and they were the first who withstood 
(in the lield) even the sight of tlie Median dress, 
and of the men mIio wore it j for hitlierto the very 
name of the Medes and Persians had been a terror 
to the Greeks." Justin says that Cyneg}'rus, tlie 
brother of the poet ^I^schylus, liaving performed 
prodigicei of valour in the battle, pursued the Per- 
tiians to the shore, and laid hold of a ship which 
was ready to siiil, \vith his right hand. Some of 
the eneniy seeing tliis cut oft" his hand, on which 
he seized the vessel with his left j and being de*- 
prived of tlmt also, he fastened hii tx-ethinto it, and 
in this pobture expired, llje same author tells us 
that Hippias, who expected to have been restored 
to tlio kingdom of Athens by the power of the Per- 
sians, perished in tliis engagement j but others 
relate that Uc escaped, and died niiserubly at 
JLeninos. - " - '' 
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The collective accounts that are given of this 
battle seem sufficiently consistent to engage us to 
confide in the general veracity of the historians. 
Hie greatest inconsistency would seem in the 
small numbef of the Athenians that are reported to 
have been slain, contrasted with the slaughter of 
tlie Persians. But this is not improbable -, and in 
authentic accounts of battles in different ages, as 
great a disparity of numbers has, appeared. 

After the battle of Marathon, however, the Per- 
sian armament was still formidable j nor was 
Athens, by the effects of this glorious victory, de- 
livered immediately from tlie danger with which it 
V as menaced. The Persian commander, in hopes 
of carrying the city by a sudden assault, doubled 
Cape Sunium, and bore away for Athens. But 
Miltiades, seeing the danger of his countrymen, 
and leaving Aristides with a thousand troops to 
guard the prisoners and spoils, marched, in all 
haste, the rest of tlie forces, and arrived at a small 
distance from the city Before the enemy was in a 
condition to attack it. As soon as |he Persian admi-> 
ral had notice that -Miltiades and the Athenian 
army were so near, he weiglied anchor from Pha- 
lerum, and steered for Asia, witliout attempting 
any thing further. The Eretrians who had been 
made prisoners, Darius settled on an estate about 
twenty-four miles from his capital. 

No sooner was Athens delivered, by the victory 
of Marathon, from impending destruction, tliaa 
the Adienians meditated revenge on those islands 
which had exerted tliemselves in the cause of 
Persia. For this purpose, they fitted out a fleet of 
seventy ships, to exact fines from tliem for their 
delinquency, or to pmiish them in a different man- 
Uer according to cirgumstances. Of this fleet 
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Miltiades was appointed commander. He first 
sailed to the island of Paros, and deinanded a hun- 
dred talents to be paid him 5 threatening, in case 
of refusal, to besiege and plunder the city. The 
Parians, however, were not to fee terrified. They 
even refused to deliberate on his proposals, and fre- 
pared for an obstinate and vigorous defence. Mil- 
tiades accordingly invested the city 5 but after en- 
camping before it for twenty-six days, he acci- 
dentally received* wound, and was obliged to raise 
the siege.^ 

On his return witliouf success Ac whole city 
began to murmur. Xanthippus,. one of the prin- 
cipal men in Athens, and father of the femous 
Pericles, accused him of having deceived the 
Athenians ; and demanded that the general as- 
sembly of the people should pass sentence of death 
upon him. Miltiades could not appear in the as- 
sembly, on aocomit of his Wound 5 and ihere£ore 
his brother pledded for him. He was acquitted 
of any capital offence, but condenuved m a fine of 
fifty thousand talents, the expense of the Parian 
expedition. Not being able immediately to pay 
so large a sum, he was cast into prison ) and his 
wound ' mortifying, iie died there. TIic glory of 
Miltiades, however, survived the life of that hero ; 
and thougii the Atlienians were unjust to his per- 
son, they were not unmindful of his fame. At the 
distance of half a century the battle of Marathon 
was painted by order of the state, with the figure 
of Miltiades placed in the fore-ground animating 
the trooops to victory. 

After tJie Athenians were freed from all appre- 
hensions of foreign invasion, they became, as .is 
too frequently seen in the annals of nations in si- 
milar circumstances^ disunited amongst them- 
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seltes ; and were divided in opinion, whether 
Athens should be under an aristrocratical or a de- 
uiocratical form of government. Aristides and 
Themistocles were at the head of the opposite fac- 
tions. These two great men were nearly of tlie 
same age, and equally noble j and, though not of 
royal descent, were in the first rank of citizens. 
They had likewise both been in the number of ge- 
nerals wlio commanded at the battle of Marathon. 
The disinterestedness of Aristides, on that memo- 
rat)le occasion, has been already noticed ; and it 
afforded a promise of his future fame. Formed in 
the celebrated schools of moral and political know- 
ledge which at that time existed in Athens, he had 
been taught to prefer glory to pleasure 5 the inte- 
rest of his country to his own personal safety and 
reputation j and the dictates of justice and huma- 
nity to every other consideration. . His ambition 
seemed tQ be rather that of deserving than ofac- 
auiring the esteem and applause of his fellow-ci- 
ti'zens ; andvirhiie he enjoyed the inward satisfac- 
tion of a ^pure and upright intention, he was little 
solicitous toobtain the external rewards of virtuous 
exertions. The character of Themistocles was 
more dubious. Tiie glory and fame wliich Milti- 
ades had acquired in tixe battle of Marathon dis- 
tnriaed his quiet, and excited iiis jealousy. He was ' 
kifiamed with ambitious designs, and was desl- 
jjous of pcrfisrming great and martial exploits. He 
was eloquent, active, and enterprising, and had 
strengthened his natural endowments by tlae ac- 
quisition of science. Tlie jaws, govemment,^ re- 
venue* and military discipline of his country were 
tlie great objects of his study. In defend'mg hif 
friend*?, or accusing his enemies, the courti of jus- 
tice 2i^orded him oppK)rtunities of displaying bi^ 
^ • ' Abilities; 
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abilities ; and he was generally successful. Wliat- 
ifver matter came before the public assembly, he 
was~ tlie first to discuss and deliberate upon it ; 
and his advice, founded on a just knowledge of 
men and of things, and assisted by all the arts of 
eloquence, commonly prevailed. Nevei'theless, 
witli all these great and shining qualities, his mind 
was less smitten with the native charms of virtue 
than captivated with her splendid and external at- 
tractions. Glory was the idol of his heart j the 
divinity to which he paid unceasing homage. 

Such were the two men who were then at the 
head of affairs in the Athenian commonweaitli. 
Aris tides saw the diinger -of allowing to Themis- 
tocles, whose virtue was equivocal, the sole ma- 
nagement of the republic. He therefore oppo- 
sed every nieasure that could contribute to the 
elevation of a man, who, by means of his abilities 
and thirst of glory, might possibly subvert the go- 
vernment of his country. But the interest of 
Themistocles prevailed oAer tliat of his rival -, and 
he had the address to procure the command of a 
fleet destined to act against those islands in the 
^gean sea, that had put themselves under the pro^ 
tectipn of Persia, and to chastise which Miltiades 
had before attempted without success. Whilst 
Themistocles gained honour and fortune abroad, 
Aristides increased in popularity at home. The 
splendid eloquence and engaging manners of his 
rival were not now opposed against the stem but 
inflexible integrity of Aristides,' who therefore be- 
came the chief leader of the people. His conduct 
was so exemplary and upright, that he acquired 
ihe surname of Just, and was considered by the 
Athenians as the most Worthy and virtuous citizen 
in tke Btatcj^ 
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' Sucb was the situation of Ari slides, vyhen The- 
mlstocles retmned triumphant from his naval ex- 
pedition. Fully sensible of the caprice and incon- 
stancy of the people, he conceived it would be no 
difficult task to destroy a rival who had attained 
even so great a reputation as Aristides now pos- 
sessed. Insinuating, therefore, that Aristides had 
acquired an undue influence in the state, which was 
inconsistent with the liberty of tlie Athenians ; 
and that, by assuming to himself the arbitration of 
all differences and disputes, he had silently and im- 
perceptibly established a monarchy without the 
external parade of one ; Themistocles irritated the 
people against his rival. Suddenly, and when it 
was least expected, the multitude flocked to the 
forum, and demanded the ostracism against him* 
Aristides, trusting to tlie innocence and integrity 
of his heart,- disdained to employ any unworthy 
means for gaining the favour or averting the resent- 
ment of his fellow-citizens. One of the country- 
men, who could not write, brought his shell to 
Aristides, and said, " Write me Jristides upon 
this." Aristides, astonished at the request of the 
man, asked him if he knew any injustice done by 
that Athenian 5 or, if he had ever received any in- 
jury from him. "No," answered the country- 
man. '^ I do not even know him j but I am 
grieved to hear him so much praised." Aristides, 
without making any reply, took the • shell, and 
wrote his own name upon it. He gave however 
a still stronger proof tlian this of tlie flrmness of his 
mind. When he was informed by the magistrates 
that the ostiacism had fallen upon him, he mo- 
destly retired from the forum 5 and lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, said, '* I beseech the gods that the 
voL^iix. £< ^theniand 
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Athenians may never be obliged to remembct 
Aristides.*' 

After the banishment of Aristides, the Athe- 
nians were still more exposed to the danger whidi 
this severe measure-was intended to remove. *I^ 
mistocles, however, was called to tlie task ol 
fighting the enemies of his country ; wliich in al 
probability tended to preserve the liberty xii thi 
state. j£gina, an island in the JEt^ssmt which «'« 
in alliance with Persia, covered the sea with hsi 
fleets, and bid defiance to Athens. Themistodes 
tbereforrC, jadvised hk iX)untrymen to augiaaen 
their navy, and endeavour to de^oy that 4df thei 
insulting rivals. The propo^ was approved, am 
immediately adopted ; a hundred galleys w&n 
^i:upp6d ', and the naval strength of JE>grrui wa 
Ixroken. Success animating the Athenians, th^^ec 
ga^ed the Cor^yreans in a naval battle ; and^ {)rov 
ing victorious, obtained ^ empire of iJ^e spai 
T^us, by the prudence of her commander* and th 
valour of her troc^, Athens obtained a su^riorit 
over her foe* on both ejements, uot^rithitaniijii 
hex intestine broils. 
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CHAP. v. 

The Grecian Affairs, from the Accession ej Xerxes 
to the Throne of Persia, to the Return of that 
Monarch into Asia, after his Expedition against 
Greecei 

TFIE Spartans had now long maintained an umi- 
valledsuperiority in PeloponnesusJ; and the un- 
eqaaTand tmfortunate opposition of the ArgiVes had 
no other effect than to confirm the pre-eminence of 
tiie Lacedaemonians^ and to depress themselves. 
The Corinthtang aid Achaeans, the inhabitants of 
Efe and Arcadia^ had occasional hostilities with 
the Spaatan state, and witii each other ; but their! 
contests were not attended with any important or 
permanent consequences. Cleomenes and De- 
maratns, the kings of Sparta, had disagreed > and, 
by the intrigoes of the former, the latter was tm- 
jnstly deposed from the royal dignity. Leotychidas,' 
kij kinsman and successor, insulted his misfor- 
tunes^ and bemaratus, unable toendure contempt 
in a country where he had possessed the crown,, 
sought for that protection which the Greeks denied 
hrm, from the power and resentm^t of the Persian 
monarch^ Of th^ republics beyond the isthmus,, 
tlie Phocians Imd no other aim than to enjoy in 
tranquillity the splendor and riches which they 
derived firom the celebrated temple at Delphos. 
The Thcssalians, however, a numerous and war- 
JSke people, frequently invaded dieir territory* 
The. Thebans; maintained and extended their usur-^ 
patioBs over the smaller cities of Bceotia; and 
jeemed to rejoice that tlie command of the sea, 
^Z ani 
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and the recovery of distant islands, engrossed tlic 
attention of the Athenians so much as to prevent 
them from minutely considering the ai£iirs of iIkj 
continent. The smaller and less important rt^- 
publics followed the fortunes of their powerful 
neighbours. Persia had reduced the Asiatic Greeks, 
and Macedon paid tribute to Xerxes. But the 
African colonics raabitahied tlieij* independence. 

Themi.stot^les, who, according to Thucjdides. 
was not ]qss sagacious in foreseeing the liitare. 
tlian skilful in managing the present, -declared ijt 
to be his opinion, that the battle of Marathon was 
not the eiid of the war, but only the prelude 
to new and more glorious contests. Tlus was sub- 
sequently verified. Ihe Persian arms, after th» 
expedition against Greece, had been employed in 
jeducing the revolted colonies. The Jast tlircc 
years of Darius were spent in making preparations 
for a iiew and formidable expecfition against 
Greece, For tlie Persiaa-?, we are told, iiad r-ot 
often experienced such insults as tlve burning c£ 
Sardis, nor such defeats as the battle of Marathon. 
Nine years had elaj^sed since this famous battle, 
and Xerxes, the successor of Darius, w:as in the 
fourth year of his reign, when he found himself 
complete master of the East, and possessed of a 
fleet and army that flattered him with the ht^es of 
universal empire. After his accession to the thromy 
inheriting with the sceptre his father^s thirst of 
revenge against Greece, he Iiad dedicated the early- 
years of his reiga to the purpose of continuing 
ind augmenting tlie prepaiations against that 
ceuntry> and amidst his various avocations of 
war and of pleasure, he employed all the artisans 
be could procure, ^n fitting out an armament ad* 
^u^te to the extent of his ambitign. Twehe 
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boniired ships of war and three thonsand transports 
irere at length completed. The former were stronger 
jttkd larger {bail any before seen in the ancient world, 
I^ch of them, on an average, carried tuo hundred 
seamen, '^nd Uiirty Persians, who served as marines. 
Tlie »hips of burden contained each eighty men. 
And the whole, amounting to four thousand two 
hundred ships, and about five hundred thousand 
men, were ordered to rendezvous in the most 
secure roads and harbours of Ionia 5 wbt-' ^ q 
ther they proceeded. We are not informed ' .* 
of the exact number of tlic land forces ; but 
h is certain thit they were extremely numerous, 
^^d were probably increased on the march between 
Susa and Sardis by the confluence of tributary 
nations to die imperial standaid of Xeri^es. 

It IS said, indeed, that when tlie army had at^ 
fained iU full complem^it of men, ft consisted of 
one million seven hundred thoasand infantry, and 
f(>rtr hundred thousand calvalry; which witli the 
fleet made the whole forces amount to near two 
iniUions of fighting men. Besides these, an im- 
mense crowd of women and eunuchs followed the 
camp of this effeminate people, is^luch, with the 
rfaves, ecjnalled, or perhaps exceeded, the number 
pf t!ie soldiers. Thus, according to the universal 
testimony of ancient historians, tlie army of Xerxes 
WPS the greatest ever collected. 

Xer^^os, having wintered his forces at ^ q 
pardis, sent messengers early in the spring, ''. 
with a Greek interpreter, to the several '* 

republics of Greece, to demand " earth and water*' 
as tokens of submission. The Athenians seized' 
tlic interpreter, and cauijcd him to be put to death, 
for presutt^ingto publish the decrees of the Persian' 
king hi th(r Greek language. Arthemms aUo, havli\^ 
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receivoj large sums of money from Xerxes,; arf 
endeavouring to carruf^t sonwj of the pnncipal> 
persons of Atbeiis, was banished from the republig. 
by sound of trumpet, and his family degraded. 
"When it was evident, however, that the king of 
Persia was about to enter Greece ia person with a 
prodigious army, a general assembly of the Grecian 
states was'beld at th^ isthmus, and the followii^ 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to : " That 
tlie states of Greece would upite tp 4e&nd their 
liblerty against the Persians; that all quarrel* 
among themselves should at present be suspended ; 
and that of those who abandoned the common 
cause a tentii part $houJd suftej: death widiout 
mercy.'* 

When the news aiTived at Athens, that the 
f ersians were about to inj-ade Greece by the straits 
of Thermopylae, andl tliat for this purpose thef 
were transporting their forces by sea 5 Themis- 
tpcles advised his comitrymen to leave then* city, 
^mbark on board tlie galleys, and meet the enemies 
at a distance from the Grecian coast. To this ex- 
pedient the Athenian* would not consent. He 
therefore put himself at the head of the Athenian 
forces, and, joining the army of the Lacedacmo- 
nians, marched toward Tempe. In the mean while 
^ Thessalians, who would first be encountered bjr 
the forces of Xerxes, had sent to request assistance 
of the other states, and to beg of tliem to hasten 
their preparations. Thh they accordingly -did; 
but Thessaly being an open country, there could 
l>e no hopes of opposing such multitudes of men 
yith a handful of troops ^ especially as the princes 
of Thessaly were not to be depended on, and maivjr 
of the passpa in that country were in the hands 
of tlie king of Macedou. ^ut^ ^ tiie allied states 
'4 'were 
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mfftj acqixainted vtth only one pass by wliicli ihc 
Fersiaiis could pi^neti'ate.into Greece, they wen^ / 
e^optntcftt, that a body of eight thousand pikemen 
hught fae^ capable as a larger proportion of troops 
fo defend it against the hivaders. This naiTow 
delile was the straits of Thermopylae, and was 
ccmsidered ai the gate or entrance into Greece., It 
wan bcm^ded on the west, by high and inaccessible 
firecipices, which joined the loft}^ ridge of nioiinl 
C^etET J aid oo- the east terminated by an iraprac- 
ticrfjle morass, that was bordered by the ^ea. Near 
tiie plain of Tracliis, a Tlies^alian city, the passage 
was fifty feetiii breitdtk; Init at Ah^ne was so nar-^ 
TOW thi (wo chariots couki not pass. These pas- 
ties, were deiended by walls fomierh- built by the 
fkdcians tO: protect them against their T'heRsaliati 
e&eiines.; and the Gjceks.£ad s^engthenedtheni 
OQ the present occasion, with as; mucii care as the 
time and other circumstances would permit. The 
lioo^ss^e^t* to defend tlief straits of Theimopylae 
coiL5i»€ed chiefly of Pelopomiesiaii^, under ^thc 
command, c^ I^onidas^ the Spartan king ; who; 
in obedience to tiie demands of. the oracle, waa 
prepare^, to devote, liis Ufe lor the safety of Jisi 
coqijtry, tepnidas.beiiig asked by some. of. the 
priilcip^ peyp^qs, .if; he bad. jiot some secret de-* 
^igOi an.8W^redt, . f ' I prete.nii to defend the strain 
of Thermopylae J but in truth I go to die for 
my couQti;y/* ^ And when- they itili wonderec| 
tiiat he. toolc .only thi^ee M^^dred Sp.art^p^ wiib 
h'm, he iulped.to.thpse.tO' whom he. had com- 
mui\i€ated his secret, and stiid^, ^' Consid^iog.ljte 
iksign ^u.jWl^ich «>ve^o,. thi^ i^^nb^j^ jBVCffi- 
cient'' . -'-■■K ' :-;.*.-■:* :..- *. r-* .. ::.. 

jUb^ Qixiciap :€iQt9f^4erate$ bad iKQR sdopibed ^i 
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put in execution^ Xerxes had marclKd his amj 
£rom Tlirace in three divisions ; but did^not arrive 
on the extensive plains ofTrachis, which were ad- 
jacent to Thermopylae, bjefore the Greeks had 
reached these straits. Tbe Persian lnonarch^]ln- 
derstanding that an army of Greeks, headed by the 
king of Sparta, had taken post here in order to 
dispute his passage, assembled his troops, and en- 
camped on the plains of Ti-achis. But as Xerxes 
had no particular quarrel with the Spartans, whose 
opposition, though it could not prevent, might 
probably retard, the punishment of the Athenians, 
he, sent messengers to desire them to lay dowa 
their arms^ tp which the Ladedasmonians bold- 
ly, replied, '* Let Xerjces corne and take them.** 
The messengers then, according to the directions 
(they had received, offered them lands, on condi- 
tion that jthey would become allies to the Persian 
paonarch. This proposal they treated with con- 
tempt 5 and ai?swered, '' that th« custom of their 
rjepublic was^ tp conquer lands by valour, not 
U) acquire them by tieachery." The messengers 
returned to Xeiices equally astonished ?it what they 
had seen apd what they hjid heard ; and declared to 
him the unexpected eyent of their commission, and 
tlie extraordinary behaviour of the Spartans. Upon 
^hich tlie Persian monarch demanded Demaratus, 
their countryman, whom he had obliged to accom* 
panyhim in this expedition, to explain the in- 
fention of the Spartans. He replied, that their 
whole '^rriage and demeanour implied a deter- 
mined resolution to fight to the last extremity. 

Oft the-eveniiig of the se\'enth day after Xerxes 
had arrived at the straits of lliermopylae, twenty 
thousand chosen men, commanded by Hydarnes, 
«Qd conducted by the traitor Epialtes, (who had 

oftered 



^iSered to lead tliem through another' passage in 
tbt mountahis,) left the Persian campr The 2icxt 
momingy however, they beheld the glittering 
sarfaces of spears ar>d helmets } and soon after 
jjcrceived a thcmsand Phocians, whom the foresight 
and vigilance of Leonidas had sent to defend this 
fenportant> tmt generally nnknown, pass. The 
immense ^ibower of darts from the Persians com- 
pelled the Phocia?ns to abandon the passage, and 
they retired to Uie highest part of the momitain. 
This gave the Persians an opportunity to seize the 
pass, through which they nnwclied witli the greatest 
expedition. / 

In the mean time, by means of a deserter fi-om 
the Persian camp, the Greeks under Leonidas 
bad been informed of the treachery of ^pialtes,^ 
Jnd the march of the enemy across the momUain. 
Leooidas, tlierefore, immediately called an as- 
sembly, to deliberate on the measures to be pur- 
sued in consequence of this important and alarm* 
kig information. All tlie confederates of Pelo- 
poftnesuft, the Spartans alone excepted, declared 
«jt was necessary to abitndon a post, which, on 
accofintof the double attack that would now be 
made against^ it, could not be maintained with any 
probabde hopes of success. They considered if 
tlie most prudent roeasine they could adopt, in 
t^ present situation of affairs, to return to the 
fsthmus of CJorinth, and join tlieir confederates, 
la de^d the Grecian peninsula from the fury of 
Ae barbarians.- Leonidas explained the sentiments 
of the Spartans ^ and said, tiiat as glory was th^ 
maAy Yoke ihey had learned to obey, Aey wera 
detennined at the price .of tlieir Uvea to purchase 
l«r their country immortal- renown. . TheThespi- 
«i& declared they would.ne^'er forsake Leonidas.i 

aud 
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SDd 4ke Tbebaus were obliged to follow Hbsai 
example. 

It was now the dead of ni^t, wlien the Spartaai 
with unanimous consent, headed by Leoiiidas» 
and fVill of resentment and despair^^ marched ia 
dose battalion to surprise the Persian camp. Diead^ 
iiil was thelury of the Greeks j and gteatlj d&. 
stnictive to the Persians^ on account of tb«Mr wast 
of discipline in having no advanced ^uard ox watch^ 
Numbers fell by the Grecian apears ; bia^t far more 
perished by the mistakes of their own compamons ; 
who, in the confusion that sow prevailed^ couU 
aot distinguish friends firom foes.. Wearied witi 
iLu^ei;. the Greeks penetrated to the rG3rjal tent j 
but Xenes^ mth his favourites, had fLed to the 
iBuortherextxeimty of the encampment. 

The dawn of daj discovered to the Persians J 
dreodtui scene of carnage^ and the handfcd ai 
GKeks by whom this terrible slaughter had been 
suie. The Spartans now retreat^ to the atnuti 
of Thermopyhe^ and the Persians conldscaicd] 
h* compelled by menaces^ . stripes, and blows^ 
to ;idvaiice against them. The Greeks bidtd 
mhere the pass was widest, to rec^re the chaigc 
cf the enemy. TTie shock was dreadful. Afta 
the Greeks had blunted or broken their spe^arR, 
they attacked \riih sworji in hand, and made an in 
otedible havock. Four times they <^spelled thi 
thickest ranks of the enemy > inorderto obtain thj 
Mcit\l nnnains of their king Leonidas, who hai 
^Uen in the engagement. At this cn^, whei 
their unexampled valour was aft>out to carry oflFtb 
inc$hmable piizi^ the hostile battalions, under th 
^?^^^ !>*' -^«dles, were seen descendmg Htk 
hul- AU hopes nofw vanished; and nothing fe 
uuimxl but the last efiort of a generous despaii 

Collectin 
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Colfecting thems<ilves into a phalanx, with minds 
resolute and undaunted, the Greefcs retired to the 
sanaswest part, of tbc strait,- and, on a rising 
^fioaaid^ took post bei^indthe Phociaa waiJ. As 
they Qoade this movement, the Thebana, whom 
' iesat aloBd' bad hitherto hindered from defection^ 
iBvoIted; to- tUe Persians -, declaring that their re- 
irablic had s«it earth and water m token of their 
sc^nmssion to Xerxe?, and- that they had been 
yskrrfanriir cxsasi^Ued to resist the progress of his 
arms^. In the mean time the I-^cedaemonians and 
"Slhespiaa^ \rere aasaiilced on every siile ; the wall 
'wa^bcafiejadownj and the enemy penetrated the 
t»reach:. Btit tosttant djdath befel the Persians that 
wifcred- • I21 thLs last struggle^ the most lierolc 
and deterasaed; cc«rage was displayed, by every 
preciaiL What however they wehe able to do> 
fhey had sAready performed, cdLectiTvly and iodi-^ 
tridnally^ and it became impassible fbr them 
iofiger to reisist the fmpetUDsity and weight of the 
ifertarand other missile weapons continually poured 
fxpottthem. They therefore fell ^ not coxiquered, . 
act desftroycd, bnt buripd under a trophy of Per- 
fias arm^. In this dreadful conflict die Persians 
kst twenty thousand mem 

.Two monumentr weiiB aftewards erected to the 
memory of tiiesc brave defenders of their country 
near the nfot where tli«y fell. The inscription of 
the ofie announced, that four thousand Pelopon- 
ftesian Greeks had arrested, in that place, the pro- 
gress of the* whole Persian force r tlie other, ia 
Soflcmt of Leonidai afid his three hundred fol- 
ioWGfts, "wai characteristic of Spartan bxvvity,. and 
eontainad: oftiy tese mecRonible wjohIs : *' Go,. 
$er;$nger, ttd dedoTie to the Laeedaunonians that 
tOH^dkidritete.ixu)tiediedtf&ta'tiieirJ9«rs/' The he;* 
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roism of the Greeks at Thermopylae contributed 
not a little, according to the opinion of Diodoms 
Siculus, to the advantages which their nation after- 
ward obtained. For the Persians, astonished at 
the desperate valour of the Spartans, concluded 
it was scarcely possible to subdue a people of so 
undaunted a resolution -, nor did it less inspire the 
minds of the Greeks with courage, who from that 
time became sensible, that valour and discipline 
are capable of vanquishing the greatest tumultuaiy 
force. 

While the military operations at Thermopyia 
were carrying on, the Grecian fleet had united 
under the command of Eurybiades, a Spartan; 
and had proceeded to Artemisium, the northern 
promontory of Eubcca, where it was stationed. 
The fleets of Persia, too numerous to be contained 
in any harbour on th^ Grecian coast, had anchored 
in the road that extends between Cast^saea and 
Sepias, on the shores of Thessaly. The first lines 
of their fleet were sheltered by the Th^ssalian 
coast ; but the others, amounting to seven in 
number, rode at anclior, with their prows to 
the sea. . Tlie vessels had been thus arranged when 

• the waters were still, the. sky serene, and the 
weather calm, ^nd favourable. On the second 
morning, however, :^ter their arrival on -the 
Thessalicm coast, a dreaddil storm of thunder and - 
rain commenced y and the HQllespoutin, a north* 
cast wind that blows .in those seas for several days 
together, raised the waves to .a tremendous heui^t. 
Tlie nearest vesi?els were saved by hiuling towards 
the sjiorcj. but .the more remote^ being. drivea 
fkom their 2Tncho»y :67uxidereil at sea> split upon 
the prorhontocy «uf tSejuat, or. were: lost. ht the 

fihaJhws or.McUb(sa>9Q^^«;lQSi bvstedof 
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the Persian gallejrs were destroyed. In a few days, 
therefore, tliey quitted the dangerous station at Se- 
pias ; and \vith eight hundred ships of war that had. 
escaped the storm>- besides innumerable vessels of 
burden, sailed into tlie Pagasaean bay, and anchored 
in the road of Aphetse, opposite to Artemisium. 

As soon as the Greeks perceived the dreadful 
effects of the storm upon the fleets of • their ene- 
mies, they poured out libations to *' Neptune the 
deliverer.** The near approach, however, of such 
a superior force damped tlie ardour of their reli- 
gions festivity; arid they determined immediately 
to retire southward. But tlie defence of Eubcra 
depending entirely on tlieir continuance at Arte- 
misium, they, were with much importunity pre* 
vailed .on to remain there. . 

In tlie mean time the Persians, having recovered 
from the. terrors of the storm, prepared to engage 
the Grecian fleet > and, as they doubted not of 
success, sent out two" hundred of their swift-sailing 
vessels to intercept them. These vessels, shaping 
their course by the promontories of Cephaneus and 
Gerestua, escaped the obser\'atbn of the Greeks. 
But thU stratagem of the Persians was discovered 
tQthen>-by ScylUas, a native of SicyoUy who deserted 
to his country^Tien;. Ihe Greek«y.tlterefbre, deters 
muied to cpnUimc in theljarhour.iiutil midnight?/ 
and tlien sail in que8l:of the fleet scat out to prevent 
their escape. This project, however, was not put 
in execution ; for the .boats that had been imme- 
diately dispatclied = to -observe the progress of did 
Feri^ians returned before eveiUog> . without liaving 
seen any of the enemy. . . "• i 

F. The; strength -^f tiie adverse parties being thuS' 
red uped nearer to an equality, the weaker- seized* 
tkiik opppftjuiity to display tlieir courage in battle, 

vol.. HI. G ' and 
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aud their superior knowledge of naval aAiYs 
About sun-set die Goeeks approached the ¥et^ 
fleet that remmned m the ^ga^aean hs^, am 
offerrd tliem battie. And as the numbers of th< 
] utter were, in theic own. opinion j very sutHcien 
for still enclosing and oonqnering the Grociai 
fleet, they did not (ledine the engagement. Th( 
Greeks formed tlieir ships into a- circle, as the] 
expected the Persians, would; surroundr them ^ Bsm 
then commenced the action^ Tliough cooped inti 
a very narrrow compass, and henuned in oQal 
sides, by the enemy, ^e Greeks in a ^ort tioh 
routed the Persians^ took thirty of their ships, am 
sunk many more 5 and had not tbe night come qd 
few would have escaped! Immediately after, ; 
storm of tliunder and rain, succeeded, and th 
(ri-eeks entered tlxe harbour of Artemisium ; bii 
the Persians were driven to the coast of Thessaly 
The dead bodies and wrecks were driven agaias 
tlie sides of their vessels ; aiidthe barbarians wer 
struck with constematJlon and dismay. The greates 
part of tlieir fl'eet, however, again reached' the P^ 
gasrTean bay. The diips that' had been sent roun< 
tie island of Euboea, to inteitept the Grecian fleet, 
encountered- the storm ;■ and after having beei 
driven abotlt at r andom, eirficr by the force of th< 
winds or the Jnipetwysityof the ctirrents, perishe< 
miserably amidst the shoafe and rocks of an un 
known coast. 

The morning arose with diflei'cnt hopes and dif 
frrent prospects to the contending parties. Th 
Persians became sensible ol5 the extent of their mis 
fortunes; and tlie Greeks received a reinforcemen 
of fifty-tlia»e«htps from Alh^n^. The^^ determined 
tiicrefore, to attack the enemy agmn at sun-set 
They sailed at tlie appointed time; and, havxn, 
JL aeparate 



f epaiated the sc^uaiivQa .cf the Cilicians from the 
rest^ totally destro$re4 it« ^d r^urned again to 
Artemlslum. ' ^ 

The Persian conadaanderg were deeply affected 
by these several disasters and disgraces, which 
would in all probalnHty excite the indignation and 
vengeance of their monarch against tliem. The 
advanta^s .gained by the Greeks appeared to have 
been occasioned by art or stratagem, orby favour 
of die nig^t. They, therefore, resolved to choose 
a more proper time for engaging. They sailed 
forth on the thitd day at noon, formed in tlie 
shape of a crescent^ Animated by tbeu: former 
Hiccefis^, the Greeks, though they probably would 
otherwise have chosen a more favourable opportu* 
juiy; determified to hazard an enga^ment. The 
battle continued {<x a longrx time, and was more 
dubioUsi, than on any former occasion. The 
£gyptiaiis particularly idgnalized th^nselves; 
taking five Grecian vessels, and destroying many 
more. At length, however, the valour of the " 
Greeks triumphed 5 and the Persians, acknow- 
ledging their superic»ity, left them in possession of 
the sea. But this victory cost the Greeks very 
dear. Soon afterward they received an account of 
the battle of Thermopyjee, and of the glorious 
death of Leonidas; and found that the sea and 
land engagpm^its had both takeii place the same 
day. Several reasons now conspired to induce the 
Greeks to sail southward. Having therefore passed 
«long the shore iof Attica, they entered the strait 
of the Saronic gulf, which divides the island of 
Salamis from the harbours of Athens, ^d there 
diey c^t anchor. 
^ ierxes considered the departure of the Grecian 
fleet from Artemlslum as equivalent to 4 victor}'; 
G '^ he 
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hetliereforc commanded his naval forces to ravage 
ithe coasts of Euboca, and afterward possess them- 
selves of the harbours of Athens ; while, at tJie 
head of his numerous and irresistible army, he 
marched into the Attic territory. Many of tJie 
states of Greece now submitted to the authority 
iand power of the Persian king; and the defence 
of liberty was left chiefly to Athens and Sparta. 
After, ravaguig and plundering the •cities and 
a>untries through which they passed, the united 
army of Xerxes arrived in the Attic territory, tlwee 
months after their passage over tlie > Hellespont. 
They proceeded to lay waste the country 3 burn- 
ing the cities, and levelling the temples with the 
ground- ... 

Notu'ithstanding the prodigies of valour which 
had been achieved,- the Athenians found it impos* 
sibl6 to oppose the army of Persia, and to defend 
the coasts . of Greece against the ravages of the 
hostile fleet. The inJiabitants of Peloponnesus, de- 
spairing likewise of bdng able' to contend-with the 
enemy in the bpeii field, had begun to erect a wall 
across the isthmus of Corinth. Under these dif- 
ficulties, the Athenians,. by the advice of The- 
mi stocks, embraced a resolution worthy of a ge- 
nerous and free people; they abandoned to tlie 
Persian ftiry their, villages, their territory, their 
walls, their city, and their temples, with the re- 
vered tombs of their ancestors. Their wives> 
children, and aged parents, were transported to 
places of seciurity; and all the Athenians capable 
of using arms, or that might be iii any manner 
serviceable^ embaiked on board the fleet stationed 
at Salamis. The Grecian armament, greatly in- 
creased since its engagements with the Persians, 
amounted to three hundred and eighty vessels ; 

and 
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and the fleet of Kerxes^ which now took possession 
of the Athenian barbom's southward of tlie strait 
occupied by the Greeks, having ako received a 
powerful reinforceipent, was restored to its orit 
gifl.al complen^ent of twelve huadred sail. 

Xerxes, notwithstanding the disasters and dis^ 
graces which had hitherto attended his naval arma- 
ment, was stijl desirous of making another trial ofe 
his fortune by sea. Against this, however, sQifip 
of liis party advised Ixim, but in vain. When the 
Gnecian commanders perceived that tlie enemy 
were preparing to hazard anotiier naval engagers 
men^ they deliberated whether they should re:- 
main ui their present situation, pr proceed furthej: 
up the gulf, toward the isthmus of Corinth , This 
latter opinion most of the confederates embraced 3 
as by tliat means they would be mpre able to 
defend, in any emergency, their respective cities* 
Jut Themistocles, the Atlienian adiijiral, sensible 
of thCfijtal effects that would thence ensuie, and 
how impoiisible it would be to prevent the disper? 
sion of tlie Grecian armarn^Bnt if tliev sailed from 
Salamis, opposed this measure with all his in- 
^qence, Eurybiades however, the Spartan admiral^ 
wlio vy^s chief in command, dissentejl from the 
epmion of Themistocles 3 and being provoked ijt 
in expression which the latter had made use of 
against him, endeavoured to stxike the^Atlieniai^ 
with hh batoou.^ Upoij this, TJiemistocles cried 
out, ".Strike, !?ut h^^r me." Apother of the 
Lacedemonians observing, tliat the Athenians, 
whp had no city to defend, Qugixt to have no Voice 
in the councsilj Tiiemistocles rejplied, " The 
Athenians have indeed abandoiied all their private 
estates and possessions, for the g( neral safety of 
i&refce^ bu^ ne^rertlicless tliey have twp hundred 
- G 3 ships 
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ships of war, which no Grrecian state can resist : 
and sliould'tbe confederates persist in their present 
dangerous resolution, the Adienians will seek for 
themselves as l&ir a country, and as large and free 
a city, as tiiat which they have left." The firm- 
ness of this discourse at once shook the intentbn 
of the Greeks 5 and they resolved to remain at 
Salamis. 

But the Peloponnesians, nevertheless^ were still 
ready to return to their first determination. The- 
mistocles, by a'Snaster-stroke of policy, therefore, 
sent privately to Xerxes . to inform him, that the 
Greeks, seized with consternation and dismay at 
tlie approach of danger, had deteraiined to make 
their escape under cover of tiie night ; and that 
ilm was die time for the Persians to achieve tlie 
most glorious of their exploits, and, by intercept- 
ing, tlie flight of their enemies, accomplish their 
destruetion at once. Xerxes believed die report j. 
and the several passes were immediately, secured* 
Aristides, who seems now to have availed himself 
of a. general act of indemnity that had passed, was 
tbe first that brought intelligence of the blockade 
njiade by. the Persians. A. battle was tiiereupoa 
instandy resolved. .* 

- Confiding in their strength, and un^ the ne* 
cessity of using vigorous eflbrts, the Persians wer» 
eager to engage. .Accident, however, seems ta 
have made die • Greeks dieC assailants. . At day- 
break their order of battle was aiTanged. The 
Athenianswere placed on the right> opposite the 
Phoenicians ; the Lacedaemonians on the lQ£t,^p« 
poslte the leniaas. « As soon, as the momingarose, 
sacred hymns and paeans began.; the trumpeCs 
pounded ; and triumphant songs of war wero 
^echoed through, tb^ fleets The two armameoti 
. i : * . oxove4 
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Tnoved to engs^e. A Phoenician galley, decorated 
more than the rest, and eager to meet the Grecian 
fleet^j. outstripped her companions ; but being met 
by an Athenian gallfey, at the first shock her sculps 
tured prow was shattered, and at .the second she 
. was buried in the waves. The battle soon. became 
general, and was vigorously maintained on botfe 
■ sides. Xerxes, seated upon a lofty throne,, beheld . 
£rova the shore this bloody and destrtictive. scene* 
But neither the hope of acquiring the fiiwDiar, : not 
> the fear of incurring the displeasure of the despot, ' 
could inipel.the Persians to the perfoi^raanceof aiS- 
tions -eqtial ta those which the loye of liberty arid 
of their country excited in the Greeks. The fore- 
most of the Phoenician ships were soon dispersed 
or Slink j and the test of the enemy's vessels being 
thrown into confusion, the Atlienians surrounded 
them, compressed them mto a narrower space, 
•and thus increased their disorder. They were at 
length entangled in each other, rendered inca- 
pable of acting; and/ 'to use tlie expressida of the 
poet -^schylus, who was himself present in the 
battle, " were caught and destroyed like fish in a 
pef In* ihc mean time the Lacedaemonians, who 
opposed the lonians on the left^ rendered the vic- 
tory complete. Many of the Asiatic Greeks desert- 
ed the Persians, and joined tlie Lacedaemonians ; 
others declined to engage j and tiie rest were sunk 
or put to flight. The eea is said to have been per- 
fectly covered with tlie quantity of the wreck and 
the floating carcases. Forty Grecian galley^ were 
Qunk in this engagement; but their -crews were 
. mostly .sa^'ed aboard other ships, or by swimming 
(to the friendly shores of Salamis. When the roiit 
w^ beconxe total, Aristides with a bo<^ gf . Atlie- 
iiians landed on the rocky isle of Psytalla, where 
.^e flower of the Persian infantiy had been itaiioned 
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in order to destroy the shattered remains of the 
Grecian armament^ and put all the Persians to thp 
sword. As Xectes beheld tliis dreadful havock^ he 
'Started from his throne in wild agitation^ rent his 
royal robes, and, in the fir$t mpno^nts of returning 
tranquillity, commanded his forces to their respec- 
tive camps. 

Aa anecdote ia related of the queen of Half^car- 
jiassus, which is too reftiarkable and top celebrated 
to be omitt^ here. This princess had accompar 
nied Xerxes as an ally in the expedition ag^ust 
C-reece; and while pursued in this bfttlp by an 
Athenian galley, she met a Persian vessel com* 
mandedbya tributary prince of Calydna in Lyciai 
with whom she was at variance. She darted the 
be^k of her galley against the Lycian vessel with 
great dexterity, and buriied it in the waves. The 
'. Athenian galley, deceived by this measure, equally 
artful and audiicious, believed the vessel of the 
queen of Halicamassus pp be one of those that had 
deserted tiie Persian interest, ^nd therefore quitted 
the pursuit. Xerxes, who was a spectator of her 
conduct, is said to liave been sp well pleased i^nth 
it, that he cried out, '' The soldiers behave like 
women in the. conilict, and the women like 
soldiers." ' . 

In the mean time tfie confederates pursued thte 
Persian fleet on e\^\y side : many were sunk, and 
more/taken. Two hundred qf the Persian vessels 
were burnt, and tlie rest dispersed j and those whp 
had allied themselves to the Persian mpnarch, fearr 
ipg the indignation and vengeai}ce of the Greeks, 
txMde the best of their way to their own country, 
lb bindci* any of the bai-barians from isscajring, tlje 
Greeks, in the first emotions of triumph, deter- 
xnined immediately to sail northward, to break 
dctv^i the- bridge faised pver tlie Heilaspont, aud 
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io Intercept them on their return. This advice 
wa»gwe«fey Themistocles. Upon mature con- 

. sideralion, li9wev-er, it appeared that the Persians 
were stiU sufficiently numerous to affotd just 
grounds of terror. ' To the cowardice and inexpe- 
rience of the Persians, and not to their A*'aiit of 
strength, the Greeks were indebted J^4he se\-eral 
advantages obtairted over dierrt. ' But if the Per- 
sians should be driven io despair, 'and to tlieif* for- 
mer calamities were added the impossibility bf a 
retreat, they might probably exert themselves 
more dian they had hitherto done, aiid retrieve 
their past errors and misfortunes. Thesd'weighty 
reflections suggested themselves to Earybiades the 
Spartan, and vvrere immediately adopted by The- 
mistocles and the Athenians. When Tliemisto* 
cles perceived that the Grecian chiefs were about 
to aa|uiesce in this reasoning, he formed ' another 
scheme, winch was put in execution. • HtJ sent 
one of his confidants to inform Xerxe^ that the 
Greeks intended to break down the bridge 6"t^r tl^e 

. Hellespont ; and promising to delay, as much as 
be could, this project of Iws countrymen,* advised 
the Persiaij monarch to return into Asia* vtith the 
utmost speed. Herodotus insinuates, that in att- 
ing thus Themistocles had in view tlie safety of 
the Persians, rather than the interest of Greece, \ 
But it f^ms plain from the nature of the action, 
that tills scheme was intended to oblige Xerxes to 
abandon tlie war of his own accord. 

The situation of the Persian monar-ch was no"v^ 
such, that the least repulse might be -sufficient to 
make him abandon his Grecian expeditibn.- Matr 
donius was too well acquainted with the disposi- 
tion of his master, to suppose that he would con- 
tinue much longer in a couiitay iliat liad been t& 
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him tjie scene of so many and great calamities, 8nd 
which might probably be the destruction of hirn- 
self and all his foi*caa. This artful courtier, there- 
fore, represented to Xerxes, that he had come to 
fight against the Greeks, not with rafts of timber^ 
but with soldiers and hor«^s ; that the Persian va- 
lour had surmounted all dignities, and theur in- 
vincible sovereign w,as now master of Athens, the 
jnain object of this expedition J that having ac- 
complished the principal design of the enterprise, 
it 'was time tliat the iing should return firom ihe 
fatigues of war to the cares of govjernnaent j and 
that with three hundred thousand chosen men he 
would himself undertake to prosecutethe desi^ 
of Xerxes, and to complete the conquest of Greece. 
An assembly wan held the same night, in which 
the rest of the jGOurtiers coincided with Mardonius^ 
And urged Xerxes to return into Asia, v The Per- 
fiian monarch, th«*efore, while he followed the 
dictates of his own pusillanimity, pretended to 
leavp Qxeece with reluctance, and to obey the an» 
nslouA solicitude of his subjects. 

The remains of the Persian fleet, driven fix>m 
the coast of Greece, return^ to tli,e harbours of 
A«ia lyiinqr j and afterwards lassembled and ren-r • 
dezvoused during the winter at Cumae. Xerxes 
and his troops arrived in forty-five days at the 
Hellespont, whither X\y^ ti*ansports had been orr 
dered . This jouraey was performed with extreme 
hardship and fatigue. The rapidity of tlie march 
<ipccasioi>ed the deaths of many of his followers j 
and, to fill up the measure of their calamities, fa- 
mine and pestilence prevailed amongst them. Ex- 
cepting, therefore, the three hundred thousand 
chosen men committed to Mardonius, a detacli- 
meat of whom guarded the Persian monarch to the 
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cosLSft, scarcely a remnant of so many millions sur- 
vived. The l^ridge erected over the Hellespont 
Mrilh so much ostentation, had it remjuned entire, 
might have exhibited a mortifying monument of 
folly, vanity, and lost greatness -, but this mag-» 
nificent and stupendous fabric liad been destroyed 
by a tempest And such is the obscurity and in- 
quietude with which this mighty monarch quitted 
the Grecian territory, compared with the grandeur 
and triumphal entry displayed on his arrival^ that 
it is not certainly known whether he crossed the 
channel in a Phtibiiician ship of war, or in only a 
&hiug-bdat. Xemes travelled thence to Sardis ; 
where, in endeavouring to compensate for the dis- 
appointments of ambition, he buried himself in 
{^eastires nabte infamous and degrading than all tlie 
SUsffPBLces which he had incurred in Greece, and 
^'ihe calarhitfes that his subjects had ini6icted on 
Others, orlmd offered tiiemselves. It must, how- 
iifer, be observed, that all the narratives of these 
transactions are of necessity taken from the Greek 
iiistoiians 5 who would doubtless in some respects 
be partial to tlieir country, and prejudiced against 
Aeir foes. 
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Trqm the Retreat of Xerxes into Aim, to the Jinal 

Event oj the Persian Invasmt,, . I 

nPHE.joy and elation of the Greeks- pfter^ the 
-"- victory at Sala»mis,;so glorious, so important, *> 
and so unexpected, and tj^^jt occasioned the hasty 
^etreat^f . such an iroipqi^eiafnij , which had 
Weme^ wholly irresistiblje, Baay be easily con- 
ceived. .They-spoi> urxlerstood, ho>vever, that 
notwitlistanding tl;p return^.pf ^Xeriv^^^.Mardoniua 
-was left wi til three hundred, tiioytjsand nien, wJdbqc) 
be had cantoned in Thrace, liiace4on,* ^ml .^heij^ 
'saTy, for the whiter, and with,^1v2nj».'he jlntendexi 
to take the. field early in thp spr'fng, i^^^Wy ggaia 
iJie fortune of war. . This jnteiligence x^terred 
the Athenisins from bringing tljeir wives /ind f^W-* 
dren home, as they iutoiided, from 'J/oesjene, Sa- 
lamis, and iEgina j because their .country . might 
probably be again exposed to the fury and res.ent- 
ment of the barbarians. But a few families re-- ' 
turned -, while the rest remained on board the 
fleet, or went to reside with tlieir friends in Pe- 
Joponhesus. 

It would naturally be expected that the Greeks, 
inider the aj>prehen5ions of another formidable 
campaign, would have employed themselves dur- 
ing the winter months in raising contributions, 
le\7ing and disciplining new forces, and concerting 
proper and judiciotis measures for opposing die 
troops of Mardonius. They, however, took none 
of tliese steps. The winter was spent by them in 
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dividing the spoil j assigning to the diffefent com* 
mauders, the prizes of conduct and valour ; per- 
forming tlie last ofiSces to those who had fallen m 
the defence of tlieir countfyj Celebrating their 
games and festivals 5 and offering to the gods their 
thanksgivings and presents> for protecting them 
from tlie myriads of Xerxes ; These last consisted 
of vases, statues, and other ornaments t)f silver and 
gdld. The re\i"ards bestowed on the generftls were 
only wreaths of pine, laurel, or olive | whidi made 
Tigranes the" Persian exclaim^ *' Heavens ! against 
whom have we come to fight ? Insensible to in- 
terest,,they 6ght only for glory !" The states of 
Greece being assembled in the temple of Neptune, 
in order to confer the customary honours on him 
who by the free votes of their leadets had deserv ed 
best, each chief was directed to write the name 0/ 
the man he supposed itiost worthy, and also of 
him whom he thought deser% iftg tlic second re-^ 
ward. Eacii commianc^er put his oi^ti name tn'the 
first place, and that of Themistocles in the. second ^ 
a circumstance which evinced the superior worth 
tnd conduct of the Athenian iidmiral, who went 
thence to Lacedaemon, where he was received witli 
the greatest honour and respect. The Spitf tinsy 
partial as they were to their owft leftdeis/ aftef 
hating decreed the prize of valour to Eur>'biades, 
assigned that of Jn-tidence to Themistocles, and, 
crowned him With a wreath of olive. 1 hey also 
presented him with the hiost mngniJfiCefitt chiiriot in 
Sparta ) and when he returned to Athens, he \^'3$ 
escorted by hve hundred horse, a honour never 
before paid to any stranger. 

As many of the islanders hrtd dgdin bet'oihe ob*" 
ftoxiousljy their foit^ardness and zeaV in the caws©' 
of Per$ia> the Athenian commander Auled ^ith M 
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small squadron to the Cyclades, lajd them tinder 
heavy contributions, and, as it is said, '«vilhout tli« 
participation or laiowledge of his colleagues in 
command, enriehed himself with the sipoil. The 
Parians aVolded all puWic payment, by bribing 
Themistocles. The Andrians alone^ of the 
islanders on tlie Europeau side of the iEgeah, re- 
fiised topay any thing, ** I come," said the Athe- 
nian, " to you, acconapanfed by two powertiil di- 
vinities. Persuasion and Necessity. "^ " Alas !'* re^ 
plied they, *' we also hi»e divinities on our side> 
Poverty and Impossibility." -In consequence oif 
this reply, siege was laid to their principal tuwii, 
^\\i without eliect y and the fleet was compelled 
to return. . 

On tlie appvoacl) of spring, IMardonius prepaiei 
T. p tcv tike tiie field. His army consisted of 
'* Medes, Persians, Scythians, and Indians; 
*^' and Uiough gr«ntly inferior in numbers* t9 
.the rnyriads- which Xe;;xcs had I •ought from 
Persia, it was not on tliat account Uie less formi- 
dable. But before the Persian general left Thes- 
aaly, he determined to try wluit he could elVect by 
Regotiaticn. He sent therefore Alexander, king, 
of Macedon, a tributary and ally of Xerxjes, to- 
treat witli.Uvose Atlieniiin* that had returned- U^ 
tlieir city ; and m tlie name of the Persian mo* 
narch, to offer them proposal * of peace. Upou- 
his^ arrival, the Athenians received him in the most 
friendly manner ; but delayed to call an assembly 
to hear and answer his discourse until tlie Spartau8> 
who had been apprised of tiie intentions of Mardo- 
aius^ sbould send ambassadors to assist at the con« 
«ultations. When the parties were all convened, 
^le\ander opened his commission ; and informed 
the iVtheuians^ th^t Mardonius had received a mes^ 
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fegclrom tlieTersian monarch, intimating his will 
to leave them in possession of their territories, their 
Kberties, and laws, provided they would desert 
the general cause of Greece, and«nter into an alli^ 
.Unce with him. And to induce them to embrace 
this flattering though fallacious offer, Mardonius 
cnd^voured to add weight to these considerations 
by observing, lit>w impossible it would be for the 
Athenians eve?- to conquer, or always to resist, a 
monarch possessed of so much power and uo- 
bounded resources. - 

The Lacedaemoman ambassadors spoke next. 
They said that Sparta having engaged in a bloody 
and destructive conflict to avenge the quarrel of * 
her Athenian allies, it ^vould be unjust and dis- 
honourable in the Athenians to abandon their 
friends and confederates, v^'hen hostilities had \)een 
extended over all Greece on their account. They 
urged thQ regret -which the Spartans felt for tlie 
misfortunes of the Athenians, -\Vho had been de- 
prived of their houses and their har>-ests 5 and as a 
mark of their regard^ offered, in conjunction with 
the allies, to maintain their wives and children 
during the continuance of the war, lind afford tliem 
every assistance in "tlieif. power; The Athenians 
having 'deliberated on these propositions, answered 
botli parties by the voice of Aristides j who, as ar- 
choii or cliief magistrate, presided oveV the assem- 
bly. To the Macedonian they said, ^' that as 
they were well acquainted witli tlie strength of 
Xerxes, he might have omitted to insult themby 
describing it^ great superiority ; but that in the de- 
fence of liberty no power was too great to op- 
pose. Return then," said they, " and tell Mar- 
donius, that the Athenians, as long as the sun and 
.moon endure, will never make peace with Xerxes, 
M 2 desett 
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desert the cause of Greece, or forget the injuries 
wbich the Persians have done them j but that, 
trusting to the protection aiiJ assistance of those 
gods whose temples and altars the impious tyrant has 
polluted and destroyed, we will resist him to the 
last exlreijiit/. And you, Alexander, be not again 
the bearer of such messages as these j lest we fw- 
get tlie respect we owe you as our friend, and cop* 
fiider-not tJie sacred ties of hospitality by which 
we are reciprocally connected." To the Lace- 
idsemonians they, replied, '* That tlicy were sur- 
prised tlie Spartans shoukl entertain so mean an 
opinon of th<jmi ^hat neitlier the richest posses- 
sions on earth, nor all the wealth of the Persian 
king, should seduce them from th^ common de- 
fence of Greece ; that witliout being troublesome 
to the allies, they hoped to provide for their fami- 
lies ; but requested that the army of the Lace* 
d«monians might march with .all expedition to* 
/Wards BcEotia, and being joined by that of the 
Athenians, endeavour to stop the progres of Mar- 
donius, who would Immediately proceed south* 
ward, and invade Attica.** 

Mardonius did not deceive the expectations of 
the A^ieni^ns,' According to the orders of his 
master, lie marched directly towards Attica, by tho 
6a:Tie road tljat Xerxes had before taken. In the 
mean time, an habitual hesitation and tardiness 
prevailed in the couQ.'ils of the Spartans. Mardo* 
nius had advanced into Bo;ptia, and the Athenians 
in vain expiecled the Lacedaenipnian army. The 
Atlienians were therefore once niore cpmj^elled to 
desert their country, and to retire witl) their effects 
to Salamis. This measure, however, was probably 
iQot so grievous Qf^ tlie present, as oix the former oc- 
- : casiou. 
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casion. The 'Grecian fleet nowcommanded the sea&. 
lo the island of Salamisthe Persian army could not 
annoy them. Thither* all their families and eflfects 
were removed j and Mardoriins, in the tenth 
tnontli after thedeparture of Xerxes from the Gre- 
i^ian territory, retook Atiiens. ^ 

The conduct of the Teloi^ohnesians, ^nd espe- 
•dally that of the "Lacedaemonians, on this occasion, 
wa-^meaii, ungrateful, and dastardly. Theyliadfor- 
dfited the isthmus with addition^ walls and ram- 
parts j and believing themselves secure behind the 
^bulwarks they had raised, they equally disregarded 
'the distresses or resentment of their northern allies. 
But the Athenians exhibited the greatest magna- 
Tiimity and heroism. Fugitives in^ the island of 
fialamis, and deprived of tUeir bIRcs, the Persian 
general tlioug^t the opportunity favourable for 
attempting another negotiation^ to draw the Atlie- 
Hums from the general confederacy of Greece. 
The ^ame terms which the Macedoifian %ing had 
before offered, were now repeated. 'T^CTninister, 
a Hellespontian Greek, named Murichides, was 
admitted to an audience !by fhe comicil of five 
hundred. Lycidas, \i4io promoted the rcferfrng of 
this proposM 'to the people, was stoned to deaffi, 
with hi« ^"fe and family, by a -tumultuous crowd. 
Such was the popular zeal .agafinst tyranny, and 
their persevering-e^mity agnfinst Persia. The law 
t»f natiorig, however, was observed as to' the person 
of MuVichWes 3 and he «svas permitted to depart 
without receiving injury or insult. . Mardonius, 
after having laid waste' and plundered, a second 
tinife, the Athenian territories, cities, viikti, ««f4 
t^thples, returned intoljocotia.' 
JVlkusters liad ijow l>een sent firom Salami s to 
.|r3 ^' "' Sparti^ 
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Sparta, in bchdf of Athens, Platqea, aiid Megara. 
1 1?ese ambassadors remonstrated watiply with the 
Lacedaemonians^ on the s})gmeft)l neglect of their 
cngagenoepts. The Sjpartans wpre at t^at time 
celebrating the solemn reast of Hyapinthia ; which 
furnished them with a pretext fop delaying any an- 
swer for several days. 1 he Athenian ambassadors 
thinking themselves iiisnlted and their country 
betrayed, deternnped to depart immediately. Bnt 
they previously expressed tp tlie Spartjins their 
^nse pf such treatment j declaring tliat the Atlie- 
liians would join the Persians, and then the Pelor 
ponnesians mu^t tMScpme sensible, when too late, 
that the wa;l across the isthiiius \^^ould only afford 
-^ partial and feeble defenpc j and, though it might 
cecur^ t{iem on the side of the land, could not 
protect their coasts from tlie Persian armainent 
reinforced by the Athenian fleet. 

This thre;|t, or the returning spnse of public 
utility, urged tlje Laced«inonians, at length, tp 
take the field. Five thousand Spartans, each at* 
tended by seven Helotes, thus con-posing an arpiy 
pf forty thousand fightipgmen, left the city silendy 
in the e\ening, under the command of pausanias^ 
the guaidifin and kinsman of Plf^^starchus, .spn pf 
Leonidns. Haying marched beyond the isthoms, 
they joined the army of tlig Athenians andtheif 
fdlics : and the whole h(*avy-armed troops amoupt-r 
pd to pearly forty-thousand : while the lightrarmed 
»*ere the thirty -^se thousand Helotes attendant^ 
pn the Spartans, and about as many more, {«je 
^ each solc.ier) attended the other divi-sions. 
■— — XiifiGret ks having marcht-d into I^ceqtia, (qok 
P<>st attKeThow^i^jjiount Citharpn, directly op- 
posite to the enemy,. ^5^^ the hostile armies re- 
valued eleven dayi epyoiop^^l^ before they at- 
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tempted any thing of moment agiunst each other. 
Wardonius had judicious]y left the passage of the 
pipuntains open to tlie Grecian troops, to draw 
them if possible into thp cliampaign country -, wher^r 
the Asiatic hor^ would be^able to act with most 
advantage, and make the victory more easy. But 
Pausanias would not quit his situation -, and the 
Persian general durst not attempt to force his 
position. He therefore gave orders to JNIasi^tius, 
the commander of tlie Persian pavalry, to advance 
with all tlie horse, to harass the Greeks, and en- 
deavour to make some impression upon them, 
The Persian cavalry used missile weapons ; darts 
or arrows, or both. They generally attacked by 
small bodies in succession. They were vehement 
in onset, and never continued tlie contest long | 
but, if the enemy remained firm and impiegnaWej 
retreated to prepare for another charge. 

On the side most exposed to tlie eneipy's cavalry^ 
were three tliousand soldiers from the rocky di^ 
strict of Megara.. These Masistius attacked ; gn4 
{laving \ii'earied them by tlie succession of fresh 
troops, who approached sufficiently ;iear to thro\y 
their darts and u^e opprobrious Janguage and theij 
retired, the M^gflrians werp compiled to send (p 
Pausanias fpr succour, The Spartan general ad-» 
dressed the whole army, to know if anypf ifcpiy 
troops woiild exchange situations with thi^^^g^ 
rians. The Athenians alone offered themselves, 
They had not long occupied this post, h^ore they 
were attacked by tlie enemy's cavjilry i whonj 
they repelled, killing IVIasi.-tius. fi^revpon si ter* 
jrible conflict took place for the dead body j by^t ii| 
the end, the fcm^ cavalry w^fe pblige^ Uf 
fetire. .... •■ t ■• 

T^ Oree]^s^ finding tfeeo^J^ps^ift yf^t pf fte^^ 
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water, detewiined to. decamp. TKey proceeded 
therefore dong'the foot of mount Cithaeron, until 
tliey came toa plain m the 'vicinity of the village 
.«fHysiaihf^lateea. Near this place were many 
■gentle eminences, and tiie copious fountain Garga- 
phia. This last possession was a necessar>' resource 
4o tlie Greeks 5 as the enemy, by tlie great superio- 
jity of their cayalry, commanded IjoCh sides of die 
^sopus. 

It miglit have been .expected that men ready 
to hazard every thing %i ^fence of their country 
would have preserved in flie field perfect agrees 
tnent and unanm^ity among therasel\^e«. Ilie La- 
cedaemonians, as the most cjonsiderable people of 
Gree<:e, wjere .ww-ersally allo>x'ed to t^ke liie right 
wlngoftiie -army^ The Athenians, unquestion- 
ably tl^e nexit in <^oBsequence, tiiought tliemselves 
entitled to the left wing 5 but the Tegeaiis, who 
were acknowledged to be excellent soldiers, and 
had always obtained tlie second honours of the 
lield^ disputed tlHS point of honour with them. 
Tlfts quarreU ridiculous as it may appear, miglit 
Jiave been attended with serious -conseqi^irBces to 
*he general -safety of Greece, had not the Atlie- 
ttian commanders acted with wisdom and dignity. 
The Tegeaas^ in -a studied oration, vindicated their 
;l:laikh*^ ppecedenCy : and supported H by a long 
d^il of the great aikd konouraWe actions of their 
^nce^ors. Upon which Aristides, the Athenian 
commander^ replied, '^ We uiKlerstand tiiat the 
Crreeks aie here assembled to fight against the 
.rnemies of their countr}^ not to dispute aboivt pre- 
cedency.-^ But were we inclined to fcoast of the 
Tgiork>i^ deeds of our ancestors, we might perhaps 
piake mention of actions equally honourable witli 
llipse 'Wt^udi the Teg«^B6> luive related. Let tlie 
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battle of Maratlion efface any suspicions that we' 
are inferior to them. In a moment like tlie pre- 
sent, however, we consider all contests on such i| 
subject as unbecoming and unseasonable. ^ Place 
us therefore, O Spartans 1 wheresoever you think 
proper. And, wherever our station shall be, rest 
assur^ that the Athenians will defend the cause 
of Greece^ like brave m^n and lovers of their 
country. Command, therefore ; and depend upon 
our.obeilience." These words yvere scarcely 
/ended, when the whole Laceda^hionian army cried 
out, that the Athenians were wbrtliy of the post of 
honour, in preference to the Arcadians ; and ac- 
cordingly tliey assumed it without opposition. 

The army was then marshalled in the following 
order. Five thousand Spartan citizens, attended 
by thirt>'-live thousand light-armed Helotes, held 
the first j)lace: next to these, were five thousand 
Lacedaemonians of the other towns of Laconia, ac- ._ 
corapanied by five thousand Helotes. The Te*» 
geans, in number fifteen hundred, held the next 
place : then five thousand Corinthians, fourteen 
thousand two hundred from the inferior states of 
Greece, and eight thousand Athenians. 

As soon as Mardonius was informed that the. 
Greeks had filed off towards Plataea, he moved and 
encamped over against them ; still keeping the 
^sopus in his front. Having summoned tlie prin- 
cipal officers of his army, he informed them 
of his intention to attack the enemy on the next 
day J and directed them to prepare accordingly. 
This news was brought to the camp of the 
confederates by Alexander, khig of Macedon ; 
and the Greeks thereupon held a consultation, 
on tlie manner in which they should resist 
the attack pf the Persian gener^. Pausania^ 

, proposed 
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■proposed, ar change in tFie order of tlie Grecian 
army -, and tirat die Athenians, who alone bad 
experienced the onset of the Persians, should take 
Ihe right wing, and tlie Lacedaemonians the left. 
Aristidcs and his countrymen embraced the offer 
with joy and exultation. At day-lareak Mardouius 
'perceiving the confederates in motion, lie def^p*ed 
the intended attack. ^ Ohanges were^ also made in 
the order of the -Persian army. This day passed in 
evohitions ; and die enemy's infantry never came 
Into acdon against the Greeks, Their icavalr}', 
Jiowevcr, harassed the more accessible parts of 
the (rrecian Kne without ceasing. They only 
approadied to discharge their arrows, and then 
liastily retired : tnit they thereby iriaintamed a 
•constant alarm:; and, while they inflicted many 
womids, afforded litde opportunity for revenge. 
J^ut tliey directed aniore serious attack against that 
part of the Lacedaemonian line which guarded the 
-Gargaphianfountainj and made themselves masters 
of the place. 

The Grecian army, flierefore, being thus de- 
prived of water, and provision also -beginning to 
fail them, a 'decampment was rendered indispen- 
•saUe^ It was determined to occupy a narrow 
-slip etf grmind towards die source of the iKsopas, 
-and confined between that wer and mount Ci- 
thaeron. The obscurity of midnight was chosen 
as the mo«t convenient time for effecting diis 
•purpose^ but "the Greeks were by no means tma- 
■nimous Jin diis measure. Anompharetas the 
•Spartan, die next in commifnd to Pausanias, de- 
aclared that neither he nor the division which he 
^-omraanded 'should ever flee from ' the enemy. 
The confederate army was therefore dispersed in 

ril^any different directions, that die next morning 
At 
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ft presented the appearance rather of a flight, or a 
rout, than of a regular march. 

Mardoniuif, having received intelligence of the 
departure of tli© Greeks^ doubtsed not that-tiiey 
had abandoned their camp, and -made this preci- 
pitate retreat, "through fear of the Persian arms^ 
He gave orders, therefore, to his soldiers to pursue 
tlie lleeing foe, and to complete the conquest. The 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians were still within 
his reach 5 the- former, at th^ foot of mount Ci- 
tliaeron, the latter on the plaii*. Having sent his. 
Grec'ian aujuliaries against the Athenians, he ad- 
vanced at the head of the Persian troops to attack 
the Lacedaemonians. No contrast eould be greater 
than tliat which the two hostile armies aftbrded^ 
The barbarians hurried on with all Uie haste and 
confusion of an ill-disciplined multitude, eager ta 
share a certain victor}' : the Lacedamonians^ 
carefully covered with their shields, silently ob- 
served tiie sacrifices. As soon as Pausanias per- 
cei\ed that the sacred omens were favourable, 
^nd propitious to the Grecian iuterest, tlie Lace- 
dicmonians proceeded with intrepidity to close 
combat. The Persians, who liad been reinforced 
with tho Sacag, a Scythian tribe, sustained the 
shock witli great courage. The Greeks slew im* 
mense numbers ; but fresh tijoops still succeeded 
to tlie fight, making a most hideous noise. Mar* 
donius, mourned upon a white steed of great 
strength and swlfbess, signalized himself by hi* * 
Talour and determined bravery, A thousand horse- 
men, consistingof the flower of the Persian nobility, 
ambitious of imitating his example, and of emu- 
lating his fame, constantly 'attended him. Had 
the skill otthe Persians been equal to their cou- 
rage, or hid their troops been regularly and pro-* 

perljf 
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j>erly disciplined, , the victory would either have 
been against the Greeks, or must at least have 
been obtained with more difficulty, and a greater 
loss of men. But the Persians acted without 
tmiQU or concert 3 and attacking the Lacedaemo- 
nians by parties only, yere easily defeated. The 
Athenians, endeavouring to join die Spartan army, 
engaged the BoRotians and other Greeks, Avhom 
Mardoniuis had sent against them. The number 
and courage of the Persian troops, however, kept 
the battle doubtful, urltil Mardonius was slain. 
The death of the general was immediately fol- 
lowed by the defeat of tlie Persians, and by tlic 
ilight of tlie barbarian army. The Athenians 
also routed the Greeks who were allied with and 
fought under the Persian banners. Artabazus, 
the next in command to Mardonius, and against 
whoise advice these measures were pursued, deem- 
ing all lost, retired with forty thousand men, 
marched with great expedition to Thrace, and, 
arriving at tlie Hellespont, passed over into Asia. 

The rest of the Persian army witlidrew into their 
carhp, strengtliened the works before thrown up, 
and defended themselves with great bravery against 
the Lacedaemonians. Tlie Athenians, however, 
coming up, vigorous efforts were used on both 
sides J but an aisault at length succeeded, and was 
Attended with a horrid slaughter. Of three hundred 
thousand men, whom Mardonius brought into tlic 
field, scarcely three thousand escaped, exclusively 
of thobc who retreated under'Artabazus. The 
number of the Greeks that fell in this engage-* 
ftient is uncertain, but must have been con* 
siderable. 

The event of this battle not only completely 
jfrced the -Grecians from the tciTors of servitude, 

but 
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hot macle tliem masters of greater wealth than 
fbey could ever have hoped to ]x)ssess. When 
Xerxes left the army for Asia, he gave most of . 
iiis riches and valuable fiirniture to Mardonius, his 
-general and brother-in-law. The rest he divi^ied 
among his inferior favourites. Couches magni- 
ficently embroidered 5 tables of gold and silver ; 
gpldea bowls and goblets; stalls and mangers of 
brass ; chains, bracelets, scymitars, some of solid 
gold, others set with precious stones -, and many 
chests cf Persian mrmey, which began after that 
time, and continued several years, to be current 
iB Greece -, all came into the possession of the con- 
^uei^rs. The tenth of the whole spoil w;is con* 
aecrated to the Gods. Peculiar presents were 
ofiered to Jupiter at Olyrapia, to Neptune at the 
kthmus^ and to Apollo at Delphi. A tenth of the 
xemsuhder was divided amongst tlie generals. After 
^-hich prizes were disti'ibuted among the bravest of 
tiie survivors^ according to their respective achieve- 
Vients. 

Having buried their dead with all the circum- 
vftpiCes of fimereal pomp, and raised trophies to 
^bfmmemorate their success, the confederates, as 
tad been customary after a victory, determined 
la banish those who had deserted the cause of 
Gteece ax>d allifed themselves with the Persian 
Bionarch. With this view Pausanias marched im» 
mediately to Thebes, and laid waste the country. 
The Thebans at first attempted to make a de- 
fence 3 but, after mature deliberation, capitulated, 
and surrendered the leaders of the Median faction* 
These thought to have purchased tlieir ransom with 
inoney:, but in this they were disappointed j for 
Pausanuis, disdaining their proposals, carried them 
to Corinth, aod cau^d them to be put to death. 
. voir. iW. I The 



The battle of Plataea is said to have happened nfH 
the twenty- second of September. The same day, 
another battle^ iiehhcr less glorious.nor less deci- 
sive, was fought between the same nations, at the 
promontor)^ of Mycale in lonia^ opposite to the isle 
of Samos. After the shattered renrams of the Per- 
sian armament had been drrv^ from the Greciaa 
coast, and obliged to seek protection in the perts of 
Asia Minor, the confederates were encouraged by 
the lonijins to send their fleet into tliose parts, on die 
expectation fiiatall the Asiatic Greeks would there- 
upon revolt from tlie Persian interest, and espoiise 
the cause of Greece. The Grecian fleet, therefore, 
steered eastward > under the command of Leoty- 
ciiides the Spartan king,.and Xantlppus the Athenian 
adniirak The eomniandersot the Persian armament, 
as soon as they were informed of the arrival of the 
hostile fleet in those seas, wishing to avoid another 
naval engagement, stood in for the shore ; and 
sought the protection of an army of sixty thous^ 
men, winch had been left for the defence of looiaw 
"Tl)e Greeks, perceiving their intent, resolved to 
attack them on shore ; while Leotychides, sailirg 
towards the coast, endeavoured to occasion a revolt 
amongst the lonians. After this, the Greeks diserc^ 
barked their whole force capable of acting by land, 
which consisted of the greatest part of Ibeir crew. 
The Persians^ having received information that the 
Stimians had been intriguing with the Greeks, dis- 
armed tliem J but confiding very muc^ in the 
Milesians, they intrusted to them the care of the- 
passes through tlie mountains, by which on an 
emergency they couki retreat. These disposition!i 
being made, they prepared to defend their fortifi- 
•Rations. The Greciati forces marched in two co- 
lums : the pm, consisting; of the Adienian, IDortn- 
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Unsoi, Sityohian, and Troezenian troops, held the 
- plain along the shore ^ the other, conaposed of tl»c 
' Lacedemonians and their allies, ma3e a compass 
over tlie hills. ITie former arrived first, and, after 
an obstkiate and bloody -conftict, forced the Persian 
camp^ about the same trnie tiiat the Laced«mo- 
ittSDS attacked flicm m the rear, llie Stiraians, 
Plough tmarmed, exerted tlicmselves against tlic 
Fersians^and the Milesians, who were to, have 
guarded the passes, attacked the Persians as soon 
aa they fled, and killed them, or made them pri«on- 
«ra. llgrancs, the general of the Persian troops, 
And two <)f the principal naval commanders, were 
among the slain. When the slaugliter had ceased, 
the Persian ships and camp, and all the vdlnaWe 
treasures contained in them, became the prize of 
thev>ictora. Ionia regained ltsfreedom,andtlie Aa- 
attc Qoast was abandoned b^' the Persian nionarch. 
When the Greeks had taki&n every thing of value 
4Hit of the eJaemy's camp and fleet, tliey set fire to 
the ships. 

After this signal blow, which completed tho 
cuin ©f the Persian expeditioM against Etii*ope, and 
sest&red Bbertyto the fairest portion of Asia, the 
Grecian fleet returned to Samos. Here they de- 
liberated whether the lomans should be transport- 
" <ed into Greece, and have those ^Dountries bestowed 
upon tliem which had sided with tlie Persians. But 
!the Athenians opposed this measure ; and insisted 
that, as they were Athenian colonies, no odier 
Grecian state had a right to interfere in their dis- 
t posal. The Gteeks ihcn ^etci^ned to sail to tlx^ 
Hellespont, and destroy die bridges; but tliey 
found tliem already broken down by the weather 
and the current. Winter approaching, Leotychi- 
4ies^ the Spartan commander, with all tlie Peiopon- 
1 2 nesians. 
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xiesians, returned to Greece j but tlie Athenlan^i 
under the cpmmaud of Xantippus, deterD^iiied to 
make other atteinpts before they Liid dovni tbt'ir 
arms. They therefore sailed to the .Chersoiifhe; 
and besieged Sestos, whpre ilie Persians had col- 
lected all their force. This siege continued a long 
time j but a famine prevailing among the garn*oij, 
they cndea^^oured to make th(Ar efccape, and tht 
place was given up. 

The Persian expedition against Greece was thi« 
concluded -, after two campaigns which covered tbc 
Greeks with glory, aiid which will ever be recorded 
auon^ the most memorably in the annak of wai; 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Afftdvstf Greece t from the, final Ooerthroiv of 
the Persians te the Tnirtij Years" Truce 

THE common fears which had fonncd and up- 
held a partial confederacy-of the Grecian stately 
vere dispelled by the decisive victories obtained at 
Piataea and Mycale j and the symptoms of jealousy 
and di^ord between the tico prine^) commwu- 
ties of Greece, which had already appe^ed m the 
'ieparation of the Athenian and Spartan !fteets, brok*6 
out with fresh vinilence after they returned home. 
The Athenians bponglit back their fomiiies \.<^ 
Atliens ; but when ti)ey came to resume possessiow 
of their city, they found the walls destroyed, and 
enJy a few houses nemainiag, which had «fcet) rcr 
served for the use of the principal Persian oflSeer^. - 
They therefore determined t© rebuild the' city witfi 
the greatest expeditioaa, and \vi<3i some degreip of 
magnificence. The events oi the late invasioi* 
could net fail to impress Che Adieniafis with the^ 
necessity of i>ro^'iding for their future security in a 
more ample manner : what others, hoAvever, cOa- 
sidcred as only the meaus' of indispensable precau- 
tion and defence. Tkemistocles viewed as the cei?"^ 
tain presage of the political greatness of Atheris, to 
which be probably looked for the foundation of his 
own future feme. Accordkig to hts suggestioi^s, 
every thii>g elfe was postponed, ui*til 'the fortifica- 
tions, which were pvrt under his direction, should 
be completed. A larger space was marked our fotf 
tlie new walls, and the work was prosecuted wiA 
diligence and vigour. 

I 3 WliiJt 



While the Athenians were tlius employed in re- 
pairing the ravages of war, and fortifying their city 
against all fiiture attacks, the Ijaced.xmonians sent 
an embassy, to remonstrate against a design so pe- 
culiarly dangeroHS and alarming to fhe otiier Gre.- 
cian stales. The ostensible rcason alleged agarnst 
this undertiking of the Athenians, was, that iif in 
the late invasion the Greeks had possessed any 
town- of impregnable strength, they liave found it 
iippossihle to drive Xerxes from their conntry. 
^ ^ As it was the avowed policy, not of the 
.1- * I^cedomonians only, but of all tlie Pelo- 

' ' ' ponne3ians, to deter the Athenians from ex- 
ecuting their purpose; the latter apprehended dial 
those states, on finding their arguments ineffectual, 
flight rectw to arms, while Alliens was yet in a con- 
dition so utterly incapable of opposing them . It was 
therefore judged more advisable to temporize ; and 
the conduct of Themistocles on this occasion has 
been considered as a master-piece of polic}'. To the 
Spartan ministers who brought the remonstrance, 
it was replied, that tbiC Athenians would send am- 
bassadors to 1 .acedaemon, who would satisfy the 
Spartaps on tlie subject of their message \Vith 
tiiis answer, tjie ambassadors were dismissed, and 
apparently satisfied. 

Themistocles and some other Athenians bein? 
accordingly charged with this commission toSparta^ 
.:the former hastened his journey to that city^ bi^ 
previously intimated to the Athci inn senate, tliaj 
it would be proper to detain one nr both of his cd- 
leagues, until the walls of Athens were raised tg 
the full height. When he arrive:! at I acedaftmon, 
lie delayed to open \\\e business of his embassy ; al- 
leging that he waited for his coilcagues^ whom he 

fxpecte^ 
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expected dail)'.' In die mean time, tlie Athenians 
prosecuted the work with tlie most diligent appli- 
cation : the citizens toiled with the slaves > women 
and children assisted all tliat tliey were able 5 nei- 
ther night nor day was the business intermitted : 
and materials w^ere procured from sepulchres and 
public buildings. The Lacedaemonians being in- 
tanned tliat the building of tlie wall was stiU caiTied 
di, and tliat the colleagues of Themistocles had 
at length arrived, summoned the ambassadors her 
fore them. Themistocles argued that it did not 
become a great state to regard vague and idle ru- 
mours ', that his colleagues had assured him of the 
contrai7 to ^\•llat the Lacedaemonians affirmed; 
and that tlie Spartans might send deputies with the 
Atlienian ambassadors, to take cognisance of the 
real state of things, whilst he himself would re- 
main as a hostage, and be answerable for tlie 
event. The Spartans, therefore, agreed to dispatch' 
second embassy to Athens, . consisting of some of 
their most respectable citizens. These men had 
no -sooner arrived at their destination, tlian thejF 
were taken into custody as pledges for the safe rcr* 
turn of Tlugmistocles, who l^y this time was in- 
formed that die walls were completed. Throwing 
pff the noask, therefore, Tliemistocles now appeared 
' |n the l^acedaemonian assembly, avowed tlie whole 
^isaction, af\d declared tliat tlie Athenians were 
j^ost competent to decide what their own interest ^ 
ju^d the general vjrelfare of Greece demanded, . 
^thensVas now in ^ condition to repel 2»ny foreign 
pr domestic foe j and if the Spartans entertained 
jiny resentment for this measure, which, while it 
ppnduced to the public interest, was indeed calcu*- 
Jated. to displease private ambitifta, their anger 
:^YQuld hu equally Uiijust,an4 useless 4 and conclur- 
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ded with intimating that the Athenians would not 
dismiss their ambassadors until' he was set free. 

Whatever might be the indignation of the Lace- 
daemonians on this occasion, they deemed it more 
prudent to suppress their feelings^ 'The ambassa- 
dors of each state were then permitted to return 
home 5 but the Conduct of Tliemistocles in this 
atfair laid the foundation of that unrelenting hatred 
with w;hich he was afterward persecuted by the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Hie next concern of Themistocles was to enlarge 
tlie Atlienian harbours. He observed that the 
port of Phalericum was small, narrow, and mcon- 
venient ; and therefore advised his fellow-citizens 
.to render Piraeus tlie largest and most capacious 
haven in Greece, and to unite tlie city to it by long 
walls. His address, eloquence, and bribes, were 
seasonably applied in diverting the resentment of 
the Spartans j who, though less jealous of naval 
than of military power, were scarcely hindered 
from entering Atlica w ilh an armed force. But 
the Athenians persuaded the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies, that the common interest of the Gre- 
cian confederacy required that a large and capacious 
harbour should be formed, in which the combined 
fleets of Greece might rendezvouse, to observe the 
designs of the enemy. In the mean time the work 
was carried on with great spirit and activity ; and 
g Q in less -than twelve months the Piraeus, un- 
476 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^ direction of Themistocles, 
became the best and most complete naval 
arsenal that the world had his thereto seen. The 
new walls were sutficiently broad to admit two car- 
ruiges abreast : and were formed of large blocks 
of marble, squared, and exactly fitted without 
i^ement^ and the outer stonei were firmly con- 
nected 
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nected by cramps of rron fixed with lead. The 
Athenians also determined, by the advice of The* 
mistoclef?, to increase their fleet yearly, by tlie ad- 
dition of tweirty ships. 

This great politician was not, .however^ very 
scmpulous With regard to the means employed fur 
augmenting the power of Athens, and lessening 
that of I^cedaemon and the other Grecian stafes. 
One day he declared that he had a design to com*? 
inunicate which was of the- greatest importance j 
but that, as it woitld require secrecy and dispatch 
to carry it into execution, he could not reveal it to 
the people. He desii-ed, tlierefore, that a proper 
person should be chosen, to whom his proposal 
Tnight: be made known, and who might direct by 
liis advice, and confirm by his authoi^ty, the project, 
Aristides, as the best and wisest of the citizens, was 
unanimously appointed to decide on this proposal, 
Themistocles tlicrefore informed him, that his de- 
sign was to set fire to the fleet of the other Grecian 
states, which was at that time in a neighbouring 
port, and thus procure to Athens the unrivallej 
sovereignty of the seas. This project Aristides dis-r 
datned ; and, returning to tlie Atlienian peq)le, told 
them that the proposal of 'Jliemistocles wvs highly 
usefiil to Athens, but tliat at tlie same time 
nothing could be more unjust or dishpnourable. 
The Athenians, therefore, at one rejected it. 

About this time, the Lacedaemonians proposed in 
tlie council of the Amphictyons, that every city arid 
state of Greece which had not fought against the 
Persians, should lose the right of sending deputieg 
to that assembly. This motion was particularly 
intended against the Argians and Thebans ; ity 
hojies that, by tlius removing two of the most pow* 
erful states who were greatly inimical to the Spar- 
' tan 
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tan interest, tlie Lacedaemonian influence niight 
thenceforward govern the assembly. Themisto- 
cles, perceiving the indentions of the Spartans in 
making this motion, opposed it as much as possible; 
and obtained a decree, that it would be impolitic 
iand unjust to deprive a Grecian state of its inherent 
rights, on account of the crimes and misconduct 
of those who at any particular time directed its 
councils, , , 

Ariatides, leaving nothing more at heart than the 
honour and advantage of his country, endeavoured 
to quell the spirit of faction, which now prevailed 
touch among the Athenians. He proposed that 
every citizen should have an equal right to the go- 
vernment ; and that the archons should be choseu 
from the body of the people, without preference or 
distinction. This measure was agreeable to all 
parties. The states of Greece, finding it requisite 
to be always upon their guard against the Fersiaa 
monarch, proposed a general taxation, proportion- 
fed to the maintenance of a regular and adequate 
force, and levied according to the abilities of each 
community. Aristides was intrusted with this 
commission ; which he executed with so much 
fidelity and activity, that all the Greeks were 
satisfied with his conduct, and his taxation was 
universally styled, ''The happy lot of Greece." 
When this business was finished, he obliged all the 
Grecian states to swear that they would obserse the 
articles of their grand alliance. 

As many Grecian towns, not oply in Asia Minor 
but also in Europe, were still under the dominion 
. of Persia, a fleet was assembled, to the principal 
comrpand of which Pausania-; the Spartan admiral 
was appointed. Aristides, and Cimon tlie son of 
Miltiades, commanded the Athenian squadron. 

. ThU 
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Tbis was tlie first time tliat Cimon, who was yet 
very young, was placed in a situation in which he 
could exhibit the virtues and courage of which he 
was possessed. He had formerly suffered himself 
to be imprisoned until he could pay the fine iropo- 
' sed upon his fathef j and by this filial act of duty, 
gave presages of his magnanimity and goodness of 
neart. A tier he was liberated from prison, he 
opposed himself to Themistocies> and seems to 
have supplanted him. The fleet sailed first to 
Cyprus^ tlie garrison of wluch being cut off fironr 
all support and assistance from the Persians by the 
great superiority which the Greeks had at sea, 
\i-ere . more solicitous to obtain for themselves 
fa^tjurable terms of capitulation, than to defend the 
place for their king. Most of the Grecian cities 
were also rescued from the Persians, with very 
Kttle trouble. The fleet then proceeded to the 
Hellespont and tlie Propontisf and took Byzan- 
thim, the of Jcey communication between Europe 
and Asia, and the grand deposit of the Persian arms^ 
The siege of tliis ^ce was obstinate ; but at length 
the walls were stormed, and an inunensc booty, 
with se\'eral persons of the royal blood, fell into 
the hands of tlie conquerors. 

The haughty disposition of the Spartan admiral 
had been, elated with his victory at Plataea ; and 
his late success against Byzantium still further aug- 
mented it. The tenth of the spoil, which had 
been allotted him as general, raised him above the 
equality required by the institutions of his country ; 
and the wealth and riches found in Byzantium, not 
a little contributed to occasion his ruin. Conceiv- 
ing himself to be too great to continue a subject, 
he aimed at the regal power, tlirough the assistance 
of the Persian monarch, the enemy of his country. 

An 



An Eretrian of the name of Gongj-Tus ; well ac- 
^juamted with tlie Persian language and customs^ 
becatne his principal confidant. To hina lie in- 
trusted the Persian nobles taken in Byzantium, 
This man, with his prisoners, escaped across the 
Bosphorus j and carried a letter to Xerxes, in 
which Pausanias, after mentioning his restcwation 
of the captive pr'mces.as-an indubitable mark of his 
sincerity, offered the Pei-sian monaich to assist him 
In conquering Greece, provided he would give him 
^is daughter in marriage, and allow him to hold 
that country as a depen^nt province. As the 
subjugation of Greece was an object which Xerxes 
had greatly at heart, he is said to have been greatly 
pleased with these {woposals ; and to have sent 
Artabazus, a nobleman of consequence, and in 
whom he could confide, to treat and cooperate 
witlj the traitor Pausanias. 

The Spartan admiral^ howe\'er, acted with tte 
inconsistency and precipitancy of a man under ths 
delusion of ambition, or guided by evil cotuiseh^ 
He became difficult of access to his col^agues 5. 
disdained to concert measures with theik, 'winctt 
tliey wcie to execute ; the conquered barbarians 
were his guards > and he punished tlie slightest of- 
fence in the allied army with a rigour hkherto un^ 
known, and tl>erefore insupportable to Greciaa 
troops. He kept tlie lierce spirits of the SpsBtan^ 
indeed m subjectioa, but without any degree of 
moderation f for the distinctions showH to thciu 
seived only to exasperate and inflame the minds of 
the confederates, whom he would not pern^t to 
forage, to draw water, or cut straw tor tlieir beds, 
until his countrymen had been supplied with thesd 
articles. 

Ilie intolenible pride and insolence of Pausanias 
disi^ustcd and provoked all the Greeks : but more 

especially 
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especially the lonians : who complamed, £liat tliey 
had no sooner been delkered from tlie yoke 
of Persia^ tlian they vrere made to suffer under 
the more galling tyranny of Sparta. On the Cv>n- 
trary, the justice of Aristides, and die candoitr 
and generosity of Ciixson, won tlie affections both 
of omcers and^ men» The allies saw that the 
Athenians were far more powerM at sea than the 
Laceddemcmiansf and therefore applt^ themselves 
to the Athenian commanders for redress and pro» 
tection, proousing for the future to acknowledge 
Athens as th% first city of Greece. Upon this 
Anstides^toldthem«^ that he was conrvkiced of not 
only the reasonableness but the necessity of their 
proposal > je^, as he wished not to hazard the 
safety or honour of his country, by atten^)tiug to» 
perform what might not succeed^ lie would not 
comply with their request, until by some public 
action they had proved their sincerity, and fixed 
the concurrence of all the troops be^-ond the pow- 
er of retracting. After thij declaration, Uliadcs 
and Antagoras, the commanders of the fleets of 
Samds *and Chios, the braMcst of all the mari- 
time alHes, insulted the galley of Pansanias, at the 
head of the Grecian fleet ; and when the Spartan 
admiral reproached and threBtened them, tiiey de- 
sired him to thank Fortime for her favours at Pb- 
taea, the memory of which \ictory alone restrained 
the Greeks from punishing his arrogance and cru- 
elty. These words reeclitid through the fleet, and 
were the signal of general revolt. The different 
sqiradrons of Asia and the Hellespont sailed from 
their stations, joined the ships of Uliades and An- 
tigoras, abjured the tyranny of Sparta and the in- 
solence of Pausanias, and ranged themselves un- 
der ihe banners of Athene Thus, by the domi- 
voxm lit. jL necrini 




neeriag conduct of Pausantas, did thfe Lacedae- 
monians lose that pre-emioence which they had 
hitherto maintained, while Alliens obtained the 
supremacy by the prudence and virtue of Aristides. 
On being apprised of the conduct and treachery 
ofPausanias, the Spartans recalled him to be tried 
for his life : but his immense wealth enabled him 
to corrupt the judges of his couiitry ; and the ephori 
pretending there was not sufficient evidence against 
him, he was only degraded from his office. This 
censure, however, did not deter him from the trea- 
cherous designs in which he was engaged. He 
still continued to negotiate and correspond with 
Artabazus -, and at length began to temper with 
Ihe Helotes and Messenians, tliose oppressed slaves 
who were ever ready to rebel against the caprice 
and tyranny of their unrelenting masters. But as 
it. exceeded even .the opulence and effirontery of 
Pausanias, to corrupt and influence the whole re- 
public, he was agaia impeached of ti*6ason to 
Greece ; and his accusers, in consequence of an 
event that took place, had it in their power to 
maice good their charge against him. An unhappy 
youth, named Argilius, who lived with Pausanias 
as the minister of his pleasures, was intended to be 
the victim of that monster's ambition. Pausanias 
appointed this man to cany a letter to Artabazus ; 
in N^'hich, after having as usual, explained the state 
of his affairs, he hinted to him to put the1>earer to 
death. The youth,' having observed that none of 
the messengers of Pausanias ever returned, deter-* 
mined to open the letter. Finding by the contents 
tlie fate he was to have met with, he was fireti 
witji resentment 5 and carried the letter directly to 
the enemies of Pausanias, who pmdently advised 
him to take refuge in the temple of Neptune, ex- 
pecting 
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peeling that his master would soon follow Jiira. In 
the mean time, a double tent was set up, in one 
part of which certain Spartans were concealed, and 
in the other Argilius received his master, who 
came to expostulate with him. By their mutual *. 
reproaches, the Spartans who heared them became 
direct witnesses against Pausanias^ so tliat when4ie 
returned to Sparta the ephori resolved to imprison 
him. But some of his friends giving him intelli- 
gence of their design, be tied for protection to the 
temple of Minerva. It being unlawful to take a 
person from that asylum, the Lacedaemonians wero 
at a loss how to act. The mother of Pausanias, 
however, taking a tile in her hand, came to the 
temple, and placed it at the door. The Spartans 
taking the hint from her conduct, followed the ex- 
ample, and blocked up the entrance 3 and in this 
manner starved him to death. . 

The fate of Pausanias, mlSL short tlme^ involved 
that of Themistocles. He was fast advancing to the 
attainment of the same authority at home, which 
the integrity and merit of AriStides had procured 
abroad for his country and himself) when com* - 
plaints arrived from Sparta, charging him with 
having conspired with Pausanias agabist the liber- 
ties of Greece. The known resentment of the 
Lace^daemonians against Themistocles sufficiently ' 
explains the reason ^hy they who liad been so 
dilatory in convictng Pausanias, should be ready to 
bring to* justice his supposed accomplice. But . 
when we- reflect upon the abihties and courage 
displayed^ by Themi.stocles in the decisive victory 
at Salamis) his counsels and address in fortifying 
tJie. city with impregnable strength j his foresight 
and activity in procuring the' Athenians a fleet 
against which no nation could contend;- and his 
patriotism and iperit in saving Athens from tlie 
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formidable inva^oo recorded in history ; we can- 
not conceive how his coontrymen could admit an 
accusation of tliis nature, made Against him by his 
avmved enemies. He had not indeed tlie integrity 
and virtue of Aiistides^ but he was not perhaps so 
heinously guUty as ihc Lacedaemonians represented 
him. In iact, Pausanias had really communicated 
^us designs to Themistocles ; but tlie Athenians re- 
jected his proposals with thG,utmost indignation. 
Themistocles, however, had concealed the design, 
either becjmse he -considered it base and dishonor- 
able to di-vulge tljc sepret intrusted to him, or be- 
-cause be imagined it impossible for such ni-concert- 
ed schemes to produce and effect. Be that as it 
may, the Atlienians, upon the accusation of the 
Spartans, banished Themistocles by the ostracism. 
He retired to Argosy and tt is not improbable that 
he might liave been recalled to Atiiens before tlie 
expiration of tlie term to winch he was sentenced, 
had tlie Lacedaenaonians given his countrymen lei- 
sure to reconsider what they had done. 

Pausanias having suffered, the Spartans mforpied 
the Athenians, that from the papers found in the 
possession of that traitor, the guilt of Themistocles 
'U'as fully .audienticated : tiiat it was not sufficient, 
therefore, to' have driven him from Athens, by a 
decree which raig^t at any time be repealed 5 that 
crimes against d[ie general confederacy of Greece 
ought to be brought before the amphictyonic coun- 
cil -, and tliat the punishment should be death, or 
perpetual banishment, TlikC Athenians disgrace- 
fiilly complied with this demand; and Tliemisto- 
cles, being informed of liis condemnation, sailed to 
Corcyra. His enemies still continuing to pursue 
him, he fled to the opposite coast of Epirus; and 
tool« refuge amongst the baibarous ]\Io]ossians. 

Admetus, 
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Admetus^ king of that country, had on a former 
occasion sought the assistance of the Athenians, 
•when Themistocles was in the plenitude of his 
power, but had been rejected; Admetus wag 
from home when Thertustocles came to implore 
bis protection j and, on his arrival, 'was surprised 
to see his adversary a suppliant to him tor an asy- 
lum. When the king appeared, Themistocles 
took the young son of the monarch in his arms, sat 
down among th« household gods^ and besought the 
clemency and hospitality of Admetus. The king, 
moved with sorrow and compassion to see the 

.gl-eatest man of Greece in this humiliating condi> 
tion, raised him immediately from the ground, and 
promised to afford him every relief in liis power. 
When the Lacedaemonians andAthenians, therefore, 
sent to demand Themistocles, he refused to deliver 
him up. Thus did tlie Athenian exile continue to 
spend the close of life in indolence and retirement j 
and having learned to pardon and despise the ingra^. 
titude of his country, he expected tliat he should 
have been at least forgotten by them. But the 
Athenians and liacedaemonianT would not permit 
him to remain in (juiet 3 . and still required Adme.- 
tus to surrender him, under pain of their dis- 
pleasure. Tbis prince informing his unhappy guest 
of the dilemma to which he was thus reduced by 
his means. Themistocles resolved, without hesita- 
tion, to retire to a still greater distance from his 

- cruel and ungrateful countrymen. He accordingly 
went on board a vessel for Ionia, concealing his 
name and rank with the utmost precaution. But 
a storm arising, the ship was driven near the island 
of Naxos;^ at that time besieged by the Athenians. 
The imminent danger he was now in, of filing 
^to the hands of his enemies^ obliged hini to make 
K 3 hinise^ 
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himself known to the pilot, who was thus prevailed 
on to steer for Asia. The Persian monarch, hav- 
ing beard that the Greeks had proscribed the 
illustrious exile, set a price upon his head) and 
commanded tliat every person who should arrive 
in any part of the coast of his dominions sliould 
be strictly examined. Themistocles,- however, 
found means to reach Cuma in JEo\l^, undisco- 
vered J and by tlie assistance and friendship of his 
host, a man of considerable property, he was con- 
ducted in a covered waggon to Suza. The ladies 
in Persia being kept always from public view, the 
conductor of the waggon reported tliat Themis- 
tocles was an Ionian lady whom he was darryijig 
to a nobleman at the Persian coud:. He was, 
therefore, permitted to pass without further in- 

When the unfortunate Athenian arrived at the 
voluptuous palace of Artaxerxes (who had now 
succeeded his father in the kingdom), he told the 
guards that he was a Grecian stranger, and re- 
quested an audiece of the monarch. The officers 
informed him of a ceremony that they knew was 
insupportable to some Greeks, but without which 
it would be impossible to have an interview with 
Artaxerxes : this was no less than to fall prostrate 
before the Persian mtonarch, and to worship him as 
the living image of the Gods on earth. Themis- 
. tocles being admitted into the royal presence 
prostrated himself accordingly, and made a most 
moving speech, relating his name, his country, and 
misfortunes. " You see M your feet," says he, 
^* Themistocles : a man who has in(ked ii^ured 
the Persians much, but who has it in his power to 
render them very important services. My life is 
Ht jTQur disposal. Jf ^ou save it, j^ou will eternally 
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oblige me, who now beg it at your hands j if you 
take it away, you will destroy the greatest enemy 
**' of the <jreeks.'* The king was struck at his in- 
trepidity and eloquence: but made him no an- 
swer. He soon, however, gave a loose to his 
joy 5 and told his courtiers^ that he considered 
the arrival of Themistocles as the happiest of in^ 
cidents, and' wished his enemies would always; 
pursue the sajf^ destructive methods, and banish 
^om among niem all that were good and wise. 
Plutarch says, that Artaxerxes was so well pleased 
.with him, that in the night after the audience, he 
cried out three times in his sleep, '* I have got 
Themistocles, the Athenian.'* The next morning 
the king sent for him^j and, as soon as tlie first 
compliments were over, said, " I am two hundred 
talents in your debt, for so much I promised to 
him that should bring Themistocles.^' Artaxerxei 
bestowed upon him thi^ee cities for his support, 
and he lived in all the splendour and magnificence 
of a Persian grandee. 

In this situation he continued, in contented de- 
pendence, until the Persian monarch pressed him 
to undertake an expedition against Greece. Al- 
though Themistocles professed himself an enemy 
to his country, yet he was not so void of patriotic 
feelings, but that he nourished a latent spark of 
affection for Athens, which no resentment nor 
injuries could wholly efface. He felt inexpressible 
pain at the thoughts of being instniment^l in the 
ruin and destruction of a city, which had flourished 
by his counsels and exertions. He found himself 
unabl^ either to perform that duty and gratitude 
he owed to the king, or to erase from his hemt tlie 
love of bis country. Ttie-oiUy xneaos left to ease 

him ' 
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him of this perplexity, was death. Hax'ing there- 
fore made a solemn sacrifice, at which he «iter- ^ 
tained all his friends, he swallowed poison, and "^ 
thus put an end to his life. He died at Magnesia, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age, and was ho- 
noured with a stately tomb ; but his ashes, accord- 
ing to his particular request, were privately car- 
ried into Attica, and buried there. Themistocles 
united in himself all the great andfHominent fea- 
tures of the Greek character. H^'was sagacious, 
eloquent, and brave; but unprincipled, artful, 
and mercenary. The means employed to attain 
his object gave him little or no concern,' provided 
they were only successful. It was a usual saying 
with him, that every thing which contributes to 
the advantage or glory 6f the commonwealth, is 
lawful and commendable. In short, he was pos- 
sessed of too many virtues to be considered as a 
despicable cliaracter, and too many defects to be 
ever regarded as a good oiie. 

It is worthy of observation, that the three great 
^ Q commanders of Greece, who had resisted 
■ 471 ^"^ disgraced the arms of Xerxes, died 
' ' at nearly the same time. While Pausanias 
and Themistocles suffered punishment for their real 
or pretended crimes, the good Aristides died of 
old age, universally regretted and lamented by his 
affectionate fellow-citizens. He who had for a long 
time managed the treasury of all Greece, left not a 
sufficient sum to defray his own funeral expenses. 
The st^te gave his son three hundred pounds, to 
enable him to pursue and finish his education; 
and maintained and portioned out his daughters. 
This honourable poverty well corresponded, with 
tlie manly md dignlfiedv^avity of {lis character* 

whose 



^liGse pure and unsullied splendour far outshines 
the doubtful fame of bis great and daring but uu- 
/ortunate rival. 

Upon the deatli of Aristides, Cimon, who i« 
said to have united in his own person the courage 
of his father Miltiades and the prudence of Tiie- 
mistocles, with more integrity than either of these 
two, was left witliout an equal ia favour and a,UH 
thority witli the Athenian .people; atid-the<:onduct 
of the Persian war immediately devolved -on hinu 
He first led the Grecian armament against tlie 
coasts of Thrace 5 and attacked the txswns of Am» 
yhipoKs and Eion, situated on the river Strymoii. 
^he form&r was soon taken ; but die latter made 
«n obstmate and vigorous resistance. Cinion, havr 
tng reduced the garrison ^ extremities, offered 
^rnas of capitulation. But Bules, -the Persian 
^ovenyr, with a ferocious heroism, refused to 
surrender the place : and when pressed by iiunger^ 
Growing the gold and silver, and other things of 
value .; into the river Strymon, he caused a large 
pile of wood to be raised, and Ivilling his wife^ 
concubines, -children, and slaves, he 'set fire t^ 
the pile, precipitated himself into the mid«t of the 
dames, and thus perished. His com{>anions and 
Attendaats, equally desperate, followed the ex*- 
ami>le of their intrepid leader. Cimon, having 
punished the Thracians, who had assisted the ' 
Persians in Ionia with provision, settled colonies 
in tliat neighbourhood. 

llie inhabitants of the Ktfrle isle of Scjrrosv * 
Tke%salian tribe, had been guilty of many enoiv. 
mities and depredations iji tke Mgan sea. Th^ 
am phictyonic council, now interfering, t:ommanded 
Cimon to put an end to those piracies, and to 
jree the Greeks from domestic as. well as fo*- 
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^ Q reign enemies. Cimon immediately obeyed, 
a'^q' and reduced the place > and the inhabitants 
' * being sold for slaves, the island was re- 
peopled from Athens' 

Those great and urgent necessities which had 
mven birth to the Grecian confederacy against 
rerisa, now ceased to exist. In Europe, the only 
place which was under the government of tlie 
Persian monarch was Doriscus. Every other garrison 
in Thrace, and on the Hellespont (a name under 
which the early Greek writers often included the 
whole tract of water from the ^gean to ths Euxine 
sea) , had yielded to the Grecian arms. It could 
not therefore be supposed that Greece was any 
longer m imminent danger from the ambition and 
resentment of die Persian monarch ; but it was 
nevertheless highly necessary that a navy should 
be maintained, sufficiently powerful to deter, or 
repel, any future attacks of an enemy still formi- 
dable if put in motion. Many, however, of the 
inferior states of Greece, when danger no longer 
pressed, first became lukewarm in the cause,, and 
then averse to the continuance of a war which 
burthened them with the expenses. The citizens 
grew weary of serving in the fleet, under what 
they considered, m some measure, a foreign com- 
mand } and which seemed to promote in no shape 
the interest and advantage of their own common- 
wealths. The several administrations, accustomed 
always to a perfect independence, would still de* 
termine, each for itself, w&en it could not exert 
the irksome and invidious ofHce of taxing the 
people for the support of the navy, nor enforce 
the still more invidious office of compelling per- 
sonal service. The Athenian government, on 
the other hand, at ^st modest, and un'der the ad« 
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ministratiotxof Aristides, scrupulously just in the. 
Exercise of sf^^xxiacy, grew afterwards rigid and 
imperioos. Some oT the subordinate common- 
wealths, influenced by views of a public or private 
nature, concurred in the measures of Athens,, 
and became jealous of the defection of others, and 
ready to join in compelling adherence to the con- 
federacy. . :, 

The inhabitants of Naxos, a rich and populous 
bland, and one of the Cyclades, were the first to 
venture opposition against the grand alliance. t)on- 
fiding in diat strength with .which they had for- 
merly baiHed the force of the Persians under the 
command of Dads and Artaphemes, they sustained 
the war for a considerable time against die arms of 
the confederates. They, were, however, at length 
compelled to capitulate on terms that deprived 
them, of their liberty and independence. Thus^ 
was this island, contrary to the express articles of 
the covenant agreed on by tlie Grecian states, 
reduced to the subjection of Athens. This ex- 
ample being made of the Naxians, it became ne-^^ 
cessary for the states to exert themselves against 
the common enemy, that clamour and fScdon 
might cease, and vigour and courage once more 
animate the confederates. In thote conununides 
which bordered on the Persian efnpire, ail who 
aspired to be t}'3'ants, whom facddti had banished, 
' or who were discontented with die government 
under which they lived, still looked to Persia kac 
patronage and protection. The prospect of revived 
vigour in the ^ouncilftpf the new king, gave hope 
and encouragement to such views 5 and most 0^ 
the Cyprian towns had already deserted the cause 
of Greece. Some Grecian cities also in Asia 
Minor were still under subjection io die Persiila 
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government;, and in Caria the arn!>of llie confe- 
derates had never yet I jen seen ; w^e tlie people 
of Phaselis^ a Grecian settlerae»t in tlTe adjoining 
province of Pamphylia, made no scrapie of pro- 
fessing' their preference of the Persian alliance. 

With th^ formidable and nunierous armament 
which €imon fead now under his command, he 
stretched towards^ the coast of Caria ; and such 
■was the terror which the fame of his troops in- 
spired, tAat VQsany of tlie Greek cities inthat valiiable 
province were desei^ted' by the Persian troops be- 
fore any enemy appeared. Seconded by the ardour 
of the natives,, Cimoix successively iMesieged and 
reduced all tlie walled towjas and foitresses, ii> 
many of which were numerous and po\^«epful gar- 
uisons y and the Persians were expelled from. Caria. 
He tken entered Pamphylia, the whole coast of 
"which sttbmitted to him* Kiaselis alone refused 
k> adrtiit the Grecian icet, or to renounce the do- 
aiinion of itrtaxerxe*. The place was immediately 
besieged; but such had been their ancient am- 
Aection with the Chians,. who served under Cimott, 
that a trericherous correspondence was establislied 
betvvetJn them. After otlier paeans of intercourse 
had been cut off, tlie Gliiaes shot arrows into the 
place,, by means of wliich they convej'ed intelli- 
gence of every measure adopted by the assailants. 
Wherever the confederates n^dc . an attack, the 
garrhson' afvd the towasanen, having thus received 
previous notice/ were prepared to resist. At 
length, fitnvever, by tlie perseverance of Cimon, 
Piiaselis was reduced to cit|)itulate. The vigorou5^ 
resistance of the garrison, was not followed by any 
particular punishment. The* Chiaiiis, who were 
universally allawed to be the best sailors in the 
Atlienian fleet, pu^ailed on tlie lenity of Cimon to 
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exact from them only the payment of ten talents, 
and the condition of adding the whole of their 
naval strength to the Grecian armament. 

The distracted state of Persia at this time hin- 
dered Artaxerxes from making any vigorous eftbrts 
t6 resist the European invasion. But as soon as 
that prince had crushed tlie ambition of his com* 
petitors, and quieted domestic faction, he assembled 
an army on the banks of the Eurymedon in Pam- 
phylia, and sent a fleet to co-operate with it, A 
reinforcement of eighty triremes from Phoenicia 
was also expected, upon the arrival ctf which he 
purposed to begin his operatbns. 

Cimon, liaving notice of tliese circumstances, 
resolved to quit the objects he had in view on the ' 
continent, and to attack the hostile fleet before the 
expected squadron should arrive. Among die an- 
cients, naval operations were almost always con- 
nected with those by *lahd. Cimon, therefore^ 
embarked a considerable part; of his forces, and 
sailed for the Eur}'medon. On his arrival, the 
Persian fleet, already much more numerous than 
that of the Greeks, advanced to meet him. An 
engagement immediately en^ed : and, after an 
obstinate and bloody battle, many of the Persian 
ships were sunk^ a hundred were taken j and the ' 
rest fled in disorder toward the shores of Cyprus. A 
powerfril detachment of the Grecian fleet pursued 
these vessels, which the ter^ror of their crews aban- 
doned to the victors. Thus did the mighty pre- 
parations of Artaxerxes, instead of annihilating, 
strengtlien in one day the hostile na\y qf Greece 
with three hundred sail. 

Far from being intoxicated with this flow of pro- 
sperity, the great and vigorous mind of Cimon 
considered only how to improve the advantages" 
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already obtained. As the solders encamped on 
tJie Eurymedon were entirely ignoraat of this 
biiltle, Cimon resolved to put in execution a plan 
for surprising the Persian camp. Oh the evening, 
tliereforcy of the same glorious day, he stripped 
his prisoners, amounting to t>^'enty thousand men, 
of their Persian habiliments, with whith he di-essed 
his own soldiers. The bravest of* the Greeks con- 
descended, himself, to assume the tiara and the scy*- 
mitar; and thus disguised they sailed up the river 
Euiymedon. When the Persians beheld tliem 
in this attire^ supposing them to be their expected 
companions, they received them with open arms 
into their camp. But the confederates were no 
sooner admitted than, on a signal being given, they 
drew their swords, aixl attacked, witli the conceit 
oi' disciplined valour, their defenceless and astonish- 
ed adversaries. Consternation and dismay seized 
this numerous and unwarlike hostj nor did they 
recover form tlieir surprise, until Cimon had ad- 
vanced to tJie camp of their general. The few that 
had. more presence of mind betook themselves to 
flight ; but tlie rest remained without power, and • 
fell an easy prey to the conquerors. Thus did Cimon 
erect in one day two trophies, for two victories^ain- 
ed on different eletneiits by the same forces. After 
this, receiving "intelligence that the Phoenician 
galleys which had been intended to reinforce the 
hostile fleet lay in the port of Hydras in Cyprus, he 
sent a squadron of his best ships tliithef, which 
destroyed or took the whole of that armament. 

By tliese great successes^ the naval strength of 
Persia was sp broken, the troops so much dis- 
heartened, and the spirit of enterprise which had 
foHDerly animated its councils and excited its com- 
niandcrs was so weakened and depressed, that 
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offensive operations against Greece were imme- 
diately intermitted. It became the boast of tlie 
Greeks, that no Persian «hip <?f war now appeared 
westward of the CkeHdonian isles on tlie coast of 
Pampkylia, ^r of the Cyanean rocks at tlie en- 
trance of the Euxine ; and that no Rersian troops 
approached within three days' journey of tlie Gre- 
cian seas. 

Cimon rettimed in triumpfti toTiis country, •« , p 
with sucTi trophies as Greece had never '^' • 
'before Woii in a field so distant. Of :the 
wealth that was the fruit of tiiese victories, part 
'was deposited in tlie public treasury, part rewarded 
- the individuals who had accompanied Cimon, and 
« large proportion became tlie property of the 
conmiander. In order to obtain and ensure tlie 
iiftectiona of the people, Cimon spent witii libe- 
rality and profusion what lie had acquired. He 
threw down the fences of his gardens aiid or- 
chards, and permitted all to partake of tlieir pro- 
<luce5 a table was daily spread at his house for 
the poorer citizens 3 and he assisted with his wealth 
not only his own particular friends, hvX the greatest * 
j)art of the Athenians. In going about -tke city . 
be was generally accompanied by a large r^etinue^ 
liandsomely di'essed^ and when he met an elderly 
citizen ill clad, he directed one of his attendants to 
<:hauge clotlies witii him. la his youtli, Cimoii 
liad ^ected a roughness of maimers, and a con- 
tempt tor the elegances of life j but in Jjis riper 
age he discovered, that no natural connection 
subsisted between grossRess and virtue. He raised 
the first of the Athenian porticoes, where the 
people were wont ,to assemble and to hold 
promiscuous discourse. He founded tlie fame of 
tlie celebrated groves of Academus, by forming 
L 2 commo- 
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commodious and elegant walks in the wood, and 
adoniing them with running water. He planted 
palm-trees in the forum, which afforded an agree- 
able and salutary shade to those who frequented 
this spot for the purposes of trade. The stores 
with whicli his victories enriched the treasury, 
furnished tlie sums employed upon the works 
executed under his direction, and especially the 
completion of the fortifications of tlie citadel. But 
the riches which these conquests had produced to 
Atliens brought with them their constant atten- 
dant, con-uption: yet still Aristides, in the midst 
of a voluntary povert}', and Cimon, who lived 
with the greatest splendour and magnificence, 
equally escaped the general venality, and were 
never charged with peculation or a\*arice. 

While Cimon, by a splendid and princely libe- 
rality, endeavoured to confirm his interest with the 
people, he was not unmindful of the general wel- 
fare. The citizens of the Grecian confederacy grew 
more impatient of the requisitions made upon 
tliem for public service 5 and longed to return 
home, that they might enjoy peace and domesdc 
happiness. But that the maintenance of a navy 
was necessary so long as the Persian, empire 
•existed, or the Grecian seas offered a temptation 
'for piracy, could not be denied. Most of the 
allies, tlierefore, agreed to compound for the per- 
sonal service of their citizens by furnishing ships, 
and paying a sum of money to the common trea- 
sury) and, the Athenians were to man the fleet. 
While, by the consequences of this agreement, 
Athens greatly strengthened herself, and reduced to 
impotence many of the allied states, she became 
less scmpulous of using force, against those who 
disputed her sovereign authority. 

The 
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The reduction of Eion by the confederate arms 
under Cimon had made her better acquainted with 
4he value of the adjacent country. It abounded . 
ydth mines of silver and gold, and a lucrative com-' 
Xnerce was carried on with the Thracian hordes. 
These excited 4iie avidity of the concjuerors 5 but the 
inhabitants '<]f the neighbouring island of Thausus 
had anciently possessed the mines and commerce 
of that coundy. When, therefore, the Persians 
were overcome by the arms of Greece, the Tha- 
sians asserted their rights, \^iiich they insisted 
should be restowd to them entire. The Athenians, 
•on the contrary, claimed the pnncipal share ia 
right of conquest. The Thasians, irritated -d p 
at the condtict of their allies, renounced the '^ * 
confedei-acy^ and Cimon received orders t© '^^ 
proceed agamst them. The Thasians, venturing 9 
naval erfgagement, were defeated^ and Cimon, 
landing his forces, reduced all but the principal 
town, to which he laid siege. In the mean time 
the Athenian government sent a colony of tea 
thousand men to inhabit tlie country around Eion. 
But the Thracian tribes, attacking the Greeks, over- 
powered, and cut tliem in pieces, and anniliilated 
die colony. 

During these transactions Cimon earned on the 
siege of Thausus y.4tli great vigour, but met with 
jan obstinate resistance from the besieged. The 
Thasians, however, not dei>ending upon their own 
strength for success., requested the assistance. of " 
the Laced a&monrans. The Spartans, sensible of 
tlie necessity of interferiif g in this 4ispute, and 
thereby giving a check to the growing and already 
formidable power of Athens, determined tg send 
troops to invade Attica. But a sudden and de- 
^Jfuctive earthquake overturning tlie city of Sparta 
**3 ?;t 
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at Ihis crisis, and in ils consequences threatening 
ruin to the state, they were compelled to abandon 
the enterprise. The Thasians, therefore, having 
\vithstood the confederate arms for three years, 
vere obliged to capitulate 5 upon terras, inciced, 
suffxciently severe, but by which they avoided the 
•D Q wretched condition of slavery. Cimon, thus 
^2 * successful, did not meet, on his return home, 
I that reception which his merits and victories 
Entitled him to expect. Like other great men, his 
predecessors, his glory had excited envy. Through 
the prevalence of faction, he was prosecuted for 
having received bribes from Alexander, king of Ma- 
cedonia, to stop the progress of the Grecian arms 
jjgainst that country. Cimon, indignant at the un- 
grateful return for the services he had performed, 
declared to tlie people, tliat he had never sought 
nny connection with the Macedonians, but con- 
fessed he considered them as a brave and virtuous 
nation ; nor would he ever prefer wealth 4o those 
fjnalities, thofugh he had enriched Athens with 
the spoils of its enemies. The popularity of Cimon 
Was yet great ; and this defence procured him an 
honourable acquittal. 

In the "mean time, Lacedaemon had been in the 
greatest consternation, and on the brink of ruin. 
The earthquake occurred suddenly at mid-day. , 
Twenty thousand persons lost their lives -, and 
only five houses remained standing in Sparta, 
The Helotes assembled from all parts, with intent 
to destroy sut^h of tlie Spartans as survived, and to 
seize the country ; but the prudence and foresight 
of Arciiid:nuiis saved Lacedaemon. In tlie midst 
of the general confubion, while some were endea- 
vouring to preserve their most valuable effects, and 
tothers fleeing difi'ercnt ways to avoid destruction, 
i ' h« 
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he caused tli^ trumpet to sound to anns, as if an 
enemy had been at hand. The citizens imme- 
diately obeyed the signal, and armed themselves 5 
and the Helotes seeing a regular army, instead of 
a confused and scattered multitude, desisted from 
Aeir meditated attempt. JBut, quitting the pity, 
tliese slaves spread themselves over the country 
and excited their fellows to rebellion. 

They seized Ithome, and made it their principal 
post. But they so far outnumbered tlie Lacedae- 
monians, that though deficiently armed, they were v 
-formidable even in . the field. Application was 
therefore made to the neighbouring allies for suc- 
cour ; and the iEgitietans and Plataeans immedi- 
ately went to tlieir assistance. Thus reinforced, 
the Spartans obliged the insurgents to retire within 
the walls of Ithome. But that place being natu- 
rally stronjg, and the Lacedaemonians inexpert in 
sieges, the assistancfe of the Athenians was re- 
quested, who were esteemed the most skilful and. 
experienced in thi^ kind of warfare. 

This, last measui-e seems to have been, .on many, 
accounts, very imprudent and^ unseasonable 3 and 
led, not indeed immediately, but in its direct 
issue, to the Peloponnesian war. Cimon, think- 
ing it ungenerous to take advantage of the misfor- 
tunes of a rival city, persuaded the Athenians to 
send assistance to Sparta ; and a considera- j> p 
ble body of troops, under his corhmand, '^ * 
marched into Peloponnesus. Being arrived 
at the camp of tlie besiegers, they made an attack 
upon Itliome, but without success. The Spartans, 
suspecting that tlie Athenians favoured the interest 
of the insurgents, dismissed them, on pretence 
tliat their help was no longer necessary. But, as 
they still retained the troops of the other allies, 
. - ^ * .. the 
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people ; and this assembly was to direct, without 
- coHtrol, all ex[)enditurcs from the public treasury.. 
During the confusion m which tlie Persian gor 
veniment was involved after the death^ of Xerxes, 
Inarus, an -A frican chieftain on the western borders 
of Egypt, had caused tiiie greatest part of that 
country to rebel : but fearing the power of Ar- 
taxerxes, he requested tlie assistance of the Greeks. 
The Athenians accordingly sent a fleet, which, 
having performed great exploits, enabled the 
Egyptians to defeat the Persians in the fiel<L and 
to subdue two dij?tricts of the gi'eat city of 
Memphis, The t!Mr<!, which was called tlie 
White- wall, could not be reduced 5' and the 
Persians who retired thither, liaving carried with 
'them great quantities of provision and ammunition, 
sustained a vigorous siege. In tlie mean time, 
-an ancient dispute between Megara and Corindi, 
respecting the limits of their territories, had led to 
Jiostilities between these states. They both were 
allies of Sparta : but tlie Me'garians, apprehending 
the superior influence of their rivak witii that 
city, put themselves under the protection of the 
Atfienians, and requested assistance from them. 
The Atlienian government immediatefy complied, 
and sent troops to gan'ison ^ome of tlieir principal 
towns. In tlie descent oii the Argolic coast, die 
Corinthians and Epidaurians defeated the fonces of 
Athens; but the Athenian fleet soon after ob- 
tained a victory o\»er the Pelopomiesicins. The 
-^ginetans tlien joined their fleet with tliat of 
•Corinth ^ and the Athenians having assembled all 
' the naval force of their confederacy, a battle wa« 
fought 4 seventy ships of the Peloponnesians and 
tlieir allies were taken, and, siege -was laid to the 
capital of jEgina. The Athenians were finely 

victorious | 
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victorious 5 and Corinth was so weakened by tlii* 
war as to be incapable of any considerable exer- 
tions for some time. 

Lacedaemon, enfeebled by misfortunes and in- 
ternal discord, had not 'been induced by the revolt' 
of Megara, or the sufferings of so near an aUy as 
Corinth, to come to a rupture with Athens -, 
though this republic had evinced great enmity 
towards Sparta, an styled itself the Protector of 
Greece. D/^ris, however, the motlier-country of 
the Peloponnesians, having been attacked by the 
Pho6ians, and several of its towns taken, the 
Spartans dispatched an army, under the command 
of Nicomedes, to its assistiince. ' Tlie PhociansJ 
unable to resist this force, surrendered the Dorian 
towns, and submitted to the conditions imposed 
by the Lacedaemonians. But when Nicomedes 
sliould have returned to Sparta, the Athenians, 
joining the Argives and Thessalians, shut up tlie 
passes into Peloponnesus. Nicomedes was much 
at a loss what to do ; but having well considered 
the matter, he resolved to wait an opportunity, 
and therefore wintered in Boeotia. 

Tlie Athenians and their allies, having in vain 
ejipected tliat die jicvcrity of the season, and the 
impatience of the troops*^ would have compel- 
led Nicomedes to attempt the passage of the 
mountains, resolved in the spring to attack him • 
in the plain. Collecting, therefore, their auxi- 
liary troops, they formed a body of fourteen 
thousand heavy-armed foot. These, with tlie ca- 
valry, and the attending slaves, "made an army 
of scarcely less tlian tliirty thousand men, with 
\\'hich they marched into Bocotia. Nicomedes 
toet them at Tanagra, and a severe. action en- 

"' . sued 
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-d'^ sued,^ in which neither of the contending 
* ^* parties could claim tlie victory. The next 
day the battle was again renewed 3 and, the 
Thessalian horse treacherously deserting their ' 
allies, the Athenians were compnelled to leave 
tl)e Peloponnesians masters of the field, after a 
terrible slaughter on both sides. Previously to 
til is battle, Cimon met the troops of Athens before 
they quitted the Attic bcwder 3 and, as tlie law of 
his exile did not absolutely forbid it, requested to 
fight as a volunteer amongst them. His request, 
however, was denied, 'and he ^as commanded to. 
leave the army. But before he retired, he ad- 
dressed himself lo^ Euthippus, and the rest of hi^ 
friends, who had been considered as accessaries 
wath him in tlie conspiracy against the state, and 
desired them to act in such a ntanner as to wipe 
off all aspersion, and convince the Athenians that 
they had not among them eitlier more brave or 
more honest men dian Cimon and his friends. They 
made him no other answer than by requesting lum 
to-leave his armour with them, since their gener^U 
would not allow him to fight at tlieir head. Accord- 
ingly, when the army was routed, the friends of 
Cimon continued to combat around his panoply, 
until they were killed to a man. 

Neither the force nor the spirit of Athens, 
however, was broken by the defeat at Tauagra. 
Myronides was appointed general of tl»eir forces 
n(Av. On the sixty-second day after the former 
unfortunate battle he met the Thebatis and their 
allies, con:posing a numerous and well-disciplined 
army. Alter a long and obstinate engagement 
witii tliose troops, Myronides prevailed, and ob- 
tahied a glorious and complete victory. The ; 

Atheniaa 
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Jy^man- general then marched to Tanagray 
stormed the town, and, to make even the defeats 
of hi» country terrible to its enemies, razed it to 
the ground. He then plundered all Bocotia 3 and 
vanqaished an army which had been drawn toge- 
ther itt order to compel him to retreat. He after- 
wards fell upon the Locrians, entered Thessaly, 
and having chastised the inhabitants of that country 
for their tre^icherdus conduct to the Athenians, 
" returned home loaded witli riches and glory. This 
campaign of Myronides, though no detai] of it 
existed in the time of Diodorus Siculus, was 
esteemed eqifal to, if not surpassing, the most 
brdliant achievements of tlie Athenian arms. 

About this time also tlie little barren island of 
,^lgina surrendered to the Adieniaris. Cut of from 
ail relief by the powerful armament)* which Atlieus 
possessed, the ^Eginetans were obliged at length 
ta capitulate : tlieir ships of war were given up, 
their fortifications demolished, and tliey bound 
t^mselves to the payment of an annual tribute. 
In the same summer the great \\ork of the long 
walls which connected the city with tlie Piraeus 
"vwas completed. 

•Tolmides, the Athenian admiral, sailing ^ p 
round Pelopomiesus with a strong squadron, ' ^ * 
attacked and burnt Gythiuro^ a naval arse- '^^^• 
nal of tlieLacedjeraonians. He then proceeded into 
tlie Corinthian gulf, disembarked iiis forces, and, 
having obtained a victory over the Sicyonians by . 
land, took Chalcis in.i^itolia. In the tenth year of 
ilic war,'llie Lacedaemonians \\'ere obliged to turn 
tlie siege of Itliome into a blockade : mid at last to 
htiarken to terms of accommodation j by which it 
was agreed, that tlie Helotes should depart from 
Peloponnesus, never to return. Tlie Athenian* 
voi:- iH. M. collected 
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collected these fugitives, and settled them at Naa* 
pactus, on the northern shore of the Cormtbian 
gulf. Having resumed the name of Messenians, 
which hideed they bad never enthrely lost, they 
became a free republic, under tlie protection of 
Athene, and were once more reckoned a Grecian 
people. 

While success attended the Athenian forces in. 
Greece, their troops engaged in the dbtant opa:a* 
tions in Egypt experienced various tum^ of for- ^ 
tune. Grecian valour and Grecian discipline at 
first triumphed over all opposition, and tlie Persian 
government was diiven almost to desjfair. Mega- 
bazus was sent with large sums of money to lace- 
daemon, to endeavour by bribes to obtain the alli- 
ance of that state,, and to procure the invasion of 
Attica by a Spartan aniiy. An Athenian writer,, 
however, nearly contemporary with this tiaiis- 
action, informs, ns thai tlie Lacedaemonlaos re- 
ins^ to accede to a proposal, to which, it mi^t 
have been supposed, resentment, ambition, and 
political intrigue, would have contribute^ that 
poweifully to engage them. 

At length, tiierefvjre, the Persians assembled a 
numerous and powerful army on the coq&ies of 
Cilicia and Syria 5 and a fleet was prepared in 
Phoenicia and other maritime provinces. M^a- 
p P bazds led, his troops into the field early in 
^^ ' the spring : and the Egyptians venturing a 
' i ' battle were c'.efeated. Xhe little army of 
Greeks being compelled to raise the siege, retired 
into an island of the Nile, where their fleet joined 
them. The Persians could not act against them iu 
this situation. Megabazus, however, having formed 
dikes and water-courses, drained the channel in 
which the Athcxiian galleys lay. The fleet being by 

• the«e 
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^hese means rendered iinsetvkeable, the Grecian 
army was left open to attack ^ and after a siege of 
eighteen «ionths, ^e island was taken 5 ^ p 
part (rf" the Grecian troops forcing their way * .* 
escaped, but tlie greater number penslied. 

Rfty galleys also, sailing to Egypt at tliis 
JHocteFe to relieve an eqxial miinber there, en- 
tered the mouth of the Nile, ignorant of what had 
happened. The Phoenician squadron instant Jy 
attack^ them, and, being assisted by tlie anny on 
fihore very few of the Athenians were saved. 

A reconciliatk«i Ijetween the aristocrat! cal and 
ileraocratical parties in Athens appears to have 
taken place about this time. Pericles proposed, in 
an assembly of the people, to recal Ciraon from 
banishment^ after the expiration of only five years 
of his exile. A cessation of hostilities between the 
. Athenians and the other states of Greece was an 
immediate consequence of his restoration. Where, 
however, there were so many jarring interests, 
a perfect reconciliation couM not be easily effected. 
Before any treaty of peace with tlie lelopohnesian 
confederacy could be brought to a conclusion, 
three jrear* of intermitted war elapsed 5 and even 
then only* a truce for five years was agreed on. 

Such had become the constitution of the Athe- 
nian cqmmonwealth, and' so great were the effects 
which the continuance of war had produced on 
the minds of the people, thai in order to preserve 
tranquillity at home, Cimon saw the necessity of 
turning the spirit of enterprize towards foreign con- 
quest, and against the comnaon enemy of Greece- 
He therefore determined to make an attack upon 
Cjrprus, that his countrymen might desist from 
nixing war upon the Lacedaemonians, or op- 
pressing dieir allies. Two hundred galleys were 
M 2 ec^^uipi^ed 
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«quippe5, of which he took the command, SbcQr 
of these were detached to Egypt, to divert the 
attention of the Persian government. With his 
remaining force he "attacked Citium and Malum, 
of both which he made himself master. After 
this success, he defeated the Phoenician fleet j ob- 
tained a victory over the Persian army encamped ki 
Cilicia 5 and, re-embarking his troops, returned to 
Cyprus and laid siege to its principal city. But 
in the camp, before that place, Cimon died in Ac 
aims of victory. It is not known -whether hi< 
death was occasioned by sickness, or by a wound 
he had received. His remains, were carried to 
Athens, and buried there 5 and a magnificent mo- 
nument was erected to his memory. 

The death of this great man was not less ho- 
nourable than his life had been. When he found 
that he was about to expire, he gave suitat^ 
directions to tiie principal commanders ; order- 
ing them to conceal his decease, and to embaik 
immediately for Athens. Great as was the mi- 
litary character of Cimon, his wisdom, integrity, 
moderation, and conciliatory conduct, were vir^ 
tues for which his loss was most severely felt and 
deplored. Others might command fleets and ar- 
mies, and obtain victories ; but they could nol, 
or did not, free Greece from civil feudfi and do- 
jnestic wars. 

After the death of Cimon, Pericles became the 
principal person in the state. But the aristocratical 
party never ceased to molest and oppose him. 
Thucydides, the brother-in-law of Cimon, wai 
the chief leader of the party in opposition. He was 
a man of very respectable character, not without 
jeputation for military talents, but more known 
SLS an expeiienced statesman, and able speaker. 

Peride^ 



Pericles, however, obtained the ascendency in 
directing the affairs of government. 

Pericles conceii^ an* idea of improving the 
constitution of the Athenian state, or rather diat of 
nil Gtreece. For this purpose he proposed tp form 
of the several little republics one great common- 
wealth, of which Atliens sliould bp the head, 
Biit tl>e pride of die Peloponnesians, and parti- 
cularly of the I^cedaemonians,' who opposed the 
measure with all their power, compelled him to 
abandon the project 5 and he was reduced to tlie 
necessity of adhering to the former policy of the 
CrJrecian states. 

The Megarians having revoked from the Athe- 
niaos, and entered into au alliance with tlie Lace- 
daemonians, thi? occasioned a war between Athens 
ajid Sparta. The Eubccans also having revolted, 
Pericles marched an army into their island, and 
•o r% quickly reduced the whole of it. The 

.\q' Hestiaeans were ejected from their city,^ 
* and an Atlienian colony was 'settled in it. 
A negotiation betwee'n the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians was soon after proposed, and a cessation 
pf hostilities^as concluded for thirty years. 
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CHAP. viir. 

Tlie JJfhirs of Greece from the Truce for iJartjf 
Years to the Peace of Mcias, 

SCARCELY had six years of the truce expired 
when AAens, by the dissensions of the Sa- 
mians and Milesians, was led into another war. 
The inhabitants of Miletus applied to Athens for 
redress against the Samiansj and the Athenian go- 
vernment, in consequence, required the inhabitanti 
of Samos to appear and answer to the charges made 
against them. On their refusing' to do so, the 
Athenians sent a fleet of forty galleys, whidi 
brought them to submission 5 and their govern^ 
ment was changed into a democracy. Pericles k 
said to have engaged the Athenians in this war 
merely to gratify Jjis mistress Aspasia, the hand- 
somest woman of liter age 5 who had such an as- 
cendancy oVer him, that for her sake he weakly and 
wickedly sacrificed his family and his tranquillity- 
The democratical form of government, however, 
being overturned soon after the return of Pericles, 
a second expedition was fitted out 5 and after be- 
sieging Samos for nine months, the place sur- 
rendered. Pericles razed the fortifications, bound 
the inhabitants to the payment of a certain sum for 
tlie "expences of the war, and received hostages 
ibr their fidelity to Athens. Elated vnth his suc- 
cess he returned home, buried the dead with great 
solemnity, and pronounced their funeral oration 
with so much eloquence and patlios, tliat when he 
descended from the rostrum tlie women crowned 
him with chaplets. 

From 



^ From a spark excited in a remote comer of tlic 
COTiBtyj arose that general eonflagraliou in Greece, 
^tingui slied by the name of the Peloponnesian war. 
The island of Corcyra, originally occupied by a 
colony of Corinthians, had become independent, 
vtd Si rival and enemy of its parent-state in raa- 
litime commerce. The Corcyreans, however, 
iitending to settle some of their pfeople on tlie 
llfyrian coast, requested- for this purpose a leader 
fi'em. the Corinthians, who was granted them. I» • 
process- of time, Epidamnus^ (for* this was the name 
oTtbe colony) grew populous and wealthy, asserted 
its independence, and maintained diis claim.. An 
intestine war breaking oat amongst the citizen* 
ct' Epiclnnhus, one party re<]uested the assistance 
€£ the Jllyrians, whilst the other made applicationi 
•a.Coreyr?, The Corcyreans, however, refusing 
to intermeddle in tlie dispute, the Epidamnians 
*ent ta desire succours from Corinth, aiid acknow- 
ledged tliat city as the foundress of their colony. 
The Corinthians, more actuated by hatred to Cor- 
€^rs than good^will to Epidamnus, sent a nunie- . 
iDus and powerful fleet to the assistance of the 
jwrty makiiTg this, application, and reinstated tliem 
V3i possession of the island. As soon as the Cor- 
cyrcan^were m;ide acquainted with the proceeding* 
«f Corinth, they equipped a still larger and more 
po^jtierful fl'.^et,, and expelled tlie friends of the 
Corintiiians., 

Coiiudi, not being possessed of so great a naval 
IT^rce as C(/»rc3Ta, now applied to lier iillics. Whea 
tlie Crjrcyrcans received advice of tliese proceedings, 
Hhey liuj\K*diately dispatched messengers to Athens, 
to request the interference of tiiiU state j while tlie 
Coi 'iJihiarLS. also did tlie sauie. The Athenians en- 
-lered into a defer/sive alliance witU the Corcyrciins, 
1 -Mx^ 
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and sent them assistance 5 but an engagement en- 
suing the Corlutliians were victorious. 

The Corcyrean war was followed by the revolt 
of Potidsea, a town in Macedonia, founded by the 
Corinthians, but joined in alliance with Athens. 
Tlie Athenians had sent orders to the inhabitants 
of Potidaea to demolish the fortifications, to send 
back the magistrates they had received from Co- 
rinth, and to give hostages for their future good 
conduct and fidelity. The Potidaeans, very averse 
to obey, yet afraid to dispute these commands, 
attempted to impose upon the Atlienians by du- 
plicity. But being detected, a battle followed, in 
which the Potidaeans were discomfited. In this 
engagement, Alcibiades, who was but a very young 
man, and Socrates his master, chiefly distinguished 
themselves. That philosopher was observed to 
endure the fatigues of war with an ease that must 
have been a consequence of the sober and tem- 
perate life to which he had inured himself 5 and 
he acted with a courage and resolution that would 
have done honour to a veteran in arms. Wishing 
to inspire his pupil with a love of glory, he obtained 
the prize of valour to be adjudged to Alcibiades, 
tliough Socrates himself was much more deserving 
of that reward. After this victory, the Athenians 
besieged Potidaea. 

The Corinthians now applied to Sparta 5 and,, 
accompanied by the deputies of tlie several re- 
publics which had experienced tlie arroi^anre of 
Athens, pleaded their cause before the Laceciae- 
monian assembly. They urged tlie several wrongs 
they had received, and inveighed against the cruelty 
and injustice of tJiat state. The Sfnrtans, having 
heard all tlie complaints n\ad<.* by the several coni- 
ipunities of Greece against the Aihcuiuns^ sent am-? 

bassadof^ 
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bassaJors to Athens to demand reparation of injaries ; , 
w> fn case of refusal, to denoonce war against that 
repiAlkr, The Lacedaemonian embassy required 
Ae Athenians to raise the siege of Potidaeaj, to 
mpeal a prohibitory decree ag^nst Megaraj to 
withckaw their garrison from iEgina j and, in fine, 
to declare the independence of Uieir colonies. 

These demands -were heard at Athens with 
mragled indignation and terror. Tlie* inconstant 
imiltitnde, who had hitherto approved and admired 
the view.^ and actions of Pericles, now trembled on 
mbs brink of the precipice to which he had con^ 
•Eucted them. The factions averse to- the govemw 
iig; party embraced the opportimity which these 
4iscontended marmuri afforded, to ti*aduce the 
character and- admkiisti-ation of that statesman. 
Hi* most valuable friends were impeached in the 
courts, of justice 5 and tlie acciisatioir of them 
was^ only preparatory to fliat of himself. Un- 
ififlken and undismayed, however, amidst the 
ftorm, Pericles pleaded the cause of his friends j 
and vindicated Ws conduct in a very eloquent and 
l&mous, but fatal, discourse,^ which unalterably 
decided the war of Peloponnesus. 

He informed the Athenians, that whatever the 
JLacedaemonians might pretend, with respect to the 
conaplaints of the allies, tlie true reason of their 
TEsentment was the prosperity of Athens, a city 
iSsey had always liated, and to destroy which tliey 
HOW sought an opportunity j but as, fi*oni reasons 
accurately and judiciously stated by him, it ap- 
pejffed the Athenians were more able than the 
Pfeloponnesians ta support an expensive and pro- 
tracted war, he urged, diat it would be scarcely in- 
tfte power of fortune to rob his countrymen of 
"wqt&ry* He therefore advised> as the most josl 

^and 
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.and equitable satisfaction which could be given, 
to answer the Peloponnesians, tliat the Athenians . 
would not forbid the Megareans their ports and 
markets, if tlie Spartans and other Grecians states 
abolished their exclusive and inhospitable laws; 
tiiat they would rest6re independence to the cities 
and communities, provided the Lacedaemcmians 
would Engage to do the same 5 that future disputes 
should be submitted to arbitration ; and that, even 
tliough these cdiidescending overtiu-es should be 
r^ected, they would not commence hostilities, 
but would repel them with Vigour. This reply, 
moderate as it seemed to the Athenian statesman, 
was considered by the Spartans and their allies as 
nearly equivalent to a declaration of war^ 

While n'latters were in this situation, tlie The- 
bans, who were the most powerful and , the most 
faring of tbe Spartan iillies, undertook a militaiy 
enterprise against the smdll but magnanimous re- 
public of Plat^ea, This fitate had been always re- 
fuarkuble for its fidehty to Athens, whose toils and 
triumphs it had shared in the Persian war. The 
Thebans conceiving that this republic would, iu 
tlie event of a war, be a troublesome and dangerous 
neighbour, sent Eurymachus with three hundred 
joaen to surprise the place. The to^^Ti was betrayed 
to the Thebans by a factious party of the people ; 
but the Platoeans, perceiving the small number of 
tiie enemy, attacked them, killed many, and oblig- 
ed tlie rest to surrender themselves prisoners at 
discretion. In the mean time, a considerable body 
of Thebans advanced to co-operate with their fel- 
low-citizens. The Plataeans, foreseeing the injury 
the Thebans would do to tlieir country, sent a 
herald to command them to leave the territor}'j 
• ^ud to denounce, hi case of refusal, the cruel 

death 
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cleatli ihat should be inflrcted on their comrades. 
This stratagem, not less audacious than artful, in- 
duced the enemy to repass tlie jEsopus. The • 
Plataeans, however, lost not a moment to assemble 
within their walls their scattered inhabitan.tS5 and 
braying tlie Theban resentment,- massacred . tlie 
prisoners, to the number of one hundred and 
eighty. The Athenians, on being informed of the 
conduct of the Thebans, caused all the Boeotians 
to be an'csted. They afterward suppFied the Pla- 
taeans with provision, and a considciable reinforce- 
ment of troops ; transported their wives and chil- 
dren to tlie islands of Athens j and greatly strength- 
^ed the works of tlie place. 

The league being now broken on both sides, 
each party prepared for war. Both the Spartans 
and Athenians solicited the assistance of Persia > 
and both summoned their confederates to arms. 
Most of the Grecian states were inclined to the' 
Lacedaemonians; because they pi'ofessed, on thia 
occasion, Xo be the deliverers of Greece. All the^ 
Peloponnesians joined the Spartans, the Argives' 
and part of tlie Achaeans only excepted -, and nortli • 
of the isthmus, the Megareans, Phocians, Locrians, 
Boeotians, Amoracotes, Leucadians, and Anacto-* 
rians, declared themselves en tlie same side. On' 
tlie other hand, the Atlienians numbered among- 
their allies the Chians, Lesbians, Plataeans, Mes- 
senians, Acarnanians, Corcyrians, Zaeynthians„ 
Carians, Dorians, Thracians ; most of the islands > 
and all the Cyclades; excepting Melus and Thera 
■with Euboea and Saraos. Such was tlie -^rdor of 
preparation, that only a few weeks after the sur» 
pVise of Plataea the l^acedaenionians and their con- 
federates assembled aa army of sixty tliousand 
^ 6 meis 
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mett at the isthmiM of Corinth. The several statei 
appointed a leader for their o\tn tnx^s ; but tljc 
general conduotof the war was entrust^ to Ardo- 
dam«s, the Spartan king. 

In a council of the ehiefs, tills prince wamilf 
^ p approved the alacrity and readiness of tfci 
~* * troops in taking the field 5 and extolled the 
greatness and formidable appearance of an 
army, the most numerous and best prm'ided chat 
had ever followed a Grecianstandard. Bat howevxa: 
great their «xerti(Mis and preparations, they west 
not more than proportM>n^]e to the difficult and 
dangeious entt^rise in which ^ey were about t^ 
engage. ITie peo^e with whom they had to w^^ge 
war were powerful, active, and danug. Thejr 
had discernment to perceive, and ability to im- 
prove, every opportunity of advantage. Their prLcfe 
would be wounded, and their resentment inflame^ 
by the approach of hostility and invaj<ion. The 
Athenians were little likely to suffer their lands 
jUnd property to be wasted and destroyed, wklioic 
endeavouring to defend them, ft was therefoa 
necessary, tibat the confederates should be alwa)* 
prepared and ontlieir guard; and that their dis-- 
cipline should bejjtrict, regular, and unifdrm, if 
tliey hoped to elude the skill, and oppose the 
«lrengdi and vigour, of Atliens. 

Pericles, in die mean time, haiing ei>gaged liis 
countrymien in the war, fomid it requisite to use his 
utmost eKcrtions against an enemy far superior m 
numbers, and with whom he feared to -contend ia 
the field ; he tlierefore advised, that they uhouliil 
abandon tlieir villas and gardens ; and* inclosing 
themselves in Athens, witli their cattle, furnitiueu 
imdfaluablc effects, they should employ thcmsek'es 



In equipping a ^eet, and in fortifying and de-. 
fending the city. This singular plan of defence, 
so ably and boldly traced by the lofty genius of 
Pericles, obtained universal approbation, and wa«. 
immediately put into execution. The numerous 
inhabitants of the country towns and villages, 
where the more wealthy Athenians used to spend 
their fime, flocked to the capital. Athens/ how- 
ever, though furnished with the means of sub- 
sistence, could but ill afford accommodation for 
such an Influx and increase of families, with their . 
servants and slaves. The public halls, the groves, 
and temples, witli the walls and battlements, 
were now occupied by many people of the lower 
Tank in life. The dwellings of persons of dis-. 
tinction \vere mean and confined. Yet such wai 
the resentment against the common enemy, and . 
so great the public spirit of the people, that not a 
single murmur was heard among them. 

Archidamus, at the head of his numerous army, 
marched into Attica ; and penetrated within a few- 
miles of Athens. Being still desirous to avoid the 
war, if iK)ssibie, he dispatched a messenger to 
that city ; but the Athenians commanded him to 
return, without hearing his proj^osals. The enemies 
of Archidamus insinuating, tliat from his friendship 
and respect for the Athenians it was evident he 
was injuring and tjetraying the cause of the con- 
federates, the Spartan king imme<Hat?ly ravaged 
and laid waste tiie Eleusinian and Thriasian plains. 
Having desolated these fruitful and valuable 
districts with fire and sword, the army advanced 
to Aclrarnse. The people of that borough formed 
lio fewer than three tliousand heavy-armed foot; 
and as they could not but have great influence in the 
Athenian assembly, Archidamus thought theim-, 
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pending destruction of th^ir "property and estates 
W.onld make them eager to leave the city and gi\'e 
battle to tlie confederates. His judgment in tliis 
respect proved to have been correct. No sooner 
did the Peloponnesian army appear in sight uf 
Athens, and it became known that the rich 
Acharnian plain was to be the next object of its 
devastation, tlian the city was filled witli tumult 
aJid,uproar. Some were vehement for marching out 
and defending their property. Others warmly 
contended against a measute which would en- 
danger the commonwealth. But all condemned 
Pericles as the author of tlieir misfortunes. 

Amidst this popular commotion, the Athenian 
statesman remained firm and immovable -, bravely 
resisting the storm, or eluding its force, lliough 
determined to risk no general engagement with 
the confederate troops, he omitted no opportunity 
of beating Aip their quarters, intercepting tlieir 
convoys, and surprising their advanced parties . The 
Athenian and 1 ne'ssalian cavalry generally formed 
tliese detachments. A fleet of a hundred galleys, 
with a number of land forces on board, ravaged 
the defenceless coast of Peloponnesus. Another 
squadron invaded liOcris.. llie inhabitants of 
^gina were driven from their possessions, and the 
island was repeopjed from Athens. These several 
enterprises tended to divert tlie public mind, and 
to appease Irrction. 

Intelligence of the proceedings of the Athenians 
in Peloponnesus, but still more a scarcity that pre- 
vailed in tlie army, induced the confederates to 
disperse, and return to their respective republics. 
Having entered Attica on tlie east, they retired 
aloujg the western frontier, and spread desolation 
over the whole Atlienian territory. After the 

Poloppn- 
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Peloponnesian army h^d retreated, Pericles led out 
the Athenians, who ravaged and despoiled the 
neighbouring and hostile province of Megara. The . 
fleet also r-eiurning fromtlie coast of Peloponnesus, 
perceived the invading army, and the sailors 
hastened to share the danger and the plunder qf 
the place. The whole Atheniaji force amounted 
now to nearly twenty thousand men. Thus in 
die end of tlie year, the Athenians retaliated the 
insults and ravages which, at the commencement 
of it, the confederates had committed in Attiq^. 

Tha winter ^ya3 not distinguished by any imr 
portant expedition on either side. During' the in#- 
activity of this season, tlie two hostile parties em- 
ployed themselves in celebrating the memory of 
the dead, witii much fimeral pomp, and high en- 
comiums on tlieir valour and martial exploits. 
They also distributed prizes and rewards among 
.the survivors who had distinguijjhed themselves in . 
battle; cemented the alliances and friendships 
'tlieyhad formed witli other states 5 and fortified 
those places in the frontiers of tlieir country which 
fieemed most defenceless and open to attack. 

The spring of the next year was doubly fatal to 
the Athenians. The Peloponnesian army returned 
to commit its ravages in the territory about Athens; 
and a destructive pestilence, imported, as was 
afterwards supposed, from Egypt, desolated tlie 
city. It appeared first in the Piraerus; and the 
inhabitants conjectured, tliat tlie enemies had 
poisoned their wells. It soon spread over the whole 
adjacent country, and raged with peculiar violence 
in tlie populous districts that surrpunded tlie citadel. 
This disease appeared in various forms, according 
to the constitution of tlie person attacked with it, 
but its specific symptoms were invariably the same. 
N 2 A bui-ning 
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A burning heat in the head was^e sure indication 
of its approach. The eyes then became red and 
inflamed j and the tongue and mouth assunoed the 
deep colour of blood. The pain and inflammation 
descended to the stomacli and lower parts of the 
body J the skin was covered with-ulcers > and while 
the external heat was not sensible 'to the touchy 
the internal was so violent that the slightest cover- 
ing could not be endured. The patients were 
attacked with an insatiable thirsty the indulgence 
of whicli increased tlie disorder. Some existed 
seven or nine days under this distemper, and then 
^xpnred with apparent remains of strength. Others, 
■whose bowels were attacked, died in the most mise- 
rable state. Those who once recovered were never 

• dangerously attacked with it agmn. The disorder, 
which was always accompanied with an extreme 
dejection of spirits, frequently impaired the judg- 
ment and the memc«y. All remcthes, human and 
divine, were employed to stop the ra^ng malady, 
but in vain.- The crowds rushed to the temples 
atnd implored the assistance of their Gods, but with- 
out eflect. Near the fountains, whither they had 
come to quench their thhrst, and around the altars 
of tlieir divinities, were seen the- dead and the 
dying. At length all medical assistance was 
despised, and all ceremonies of religion were neg- 
lected. Wherever the doctrine of retribution in a 
life to come is believed, a general calamity strongly 
4ends to check the passions, to inspire serious 
thoughts, and to direct the attention to a future 

^ «tate of existence 5 but in Athens, where the Deity 
was considered only as a dispenser of temporal 
good and evi], it was otherwise. The fear of 
offending the divine power immediately ceased. 
For to worship or not to worship the Gods, to obey 
' or 
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or not to obey tlie dictates of morality, equally 
availed nothing. All died alike j and if there were 
any difference, the virtuous and the good, who 
exposed themselves for the sake of others, were 
the first jand the surest victims. A licentiousness 
of manners succeeded ; and the only pursuit 
'yvLis tliat of pleasure. To beings whose existence 
was not thought to be protracted beyond the 
present moment, the dread of punishment form- 
ed no restraint, and tlie scruples of conscience 
raised no terrors. The prevailing maxim was, 
" let us eat, drink, and be merry j for to-morrow 
we die." Athens thus exhibited a spectacle the 
most distressful and alarming that can possibly be 
conceived j for wretchedness and vice, disease and 
unbridled passions were united. This relaxation, 
and almpst"dissolutiou of morals, was a lasting and 
lamentable effect of the pestilence at Athens. 

While the plague thus raged in tlie metropolis, 
tlie Peloponnesian army was ravaging and deso-? 
lating the whole Attic territory. The firm mind 
of Pericles, conscious of wisdom and rectitude, 
was scarcely, however, to be' depressed by any 
calamities that befel either his country or himself. 
His fortitude was still superior to the public and 
domestic sufferings by which he was surrounded. 
The dreadful and rapacious pestilence snatched 
away successively his numerous and flourishing 
family 3 and he beheld with a magnanimous com- 
posure its baneful and unhappy effects. At the. 
funeral, however, of the last of his sons the 
in^nly mind of Pericles appeared dejected ; and 
when he approached to place a chaplet of flowers 
on' the head of the corpse, he dropped a few re-* 
luctant tears of paternal tenderness y but ashamed 
gf |}js we^kness^ he immediately bent his whole 
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Study to (he affairs of his country. HJe took 
the command of an armament destin^ to act 
against Peloponnesus ; and making descents suc- 
cessh ely upon ttie Epidaurran and Ai^ian coasts, 
ravaged all the neighbouring countries. 

In the mean time the -Peloponnesians, being 
mformed of the force that Pericles had carried 
against their country, and not unacquainted with 
the terrible havoc which the plague was at that 
time making in Athens, witlidrew their troopt 
from Attica. The Athenian armament, which 
had returned home, again sailed to cooperate in 
the siege of Potidaea with the army of Phormion, 
which at tliat time blockaded the place. This 
measure seemed to be ill-judged, and was cer- 
tainly unfortunate. The fresh troops carrjing 
with them, the plague from Athens, not only pe- 
rished themselves in great numbers, but infected 
the army on that station which had been hitherto 
healthy. 

Accumulated evils, public and private, now 
irritated beyond sufferance tlie minds of the Athe- 
nians. Popular discontent always finds some ob- 
ject on which to vent its spleen and resentment ; 
and that object in the present case was sought 
for in Pericles. The bulk of the people desired 
peace, on whatever terms it could be procured. 
Ambassadors were sent to Sparta to endeavour 
to negotiate with that repuWic ; but in propor- 
tion as the Atlienians were depressed by the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, the La- 
cedflenionians and their allies became arrogant; 
and tlie ambassadws were not admitted to -an 
audience. Hereupon a popular fennent was raised 
in Athens ; and the orators clamored, and tra- 
duced Pericles. In his capacity of general of tlie 
- • conuuiMiwcaith 
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commonwealth, he had full powers to convene 
the assembly of the people whenever he deemed 
it advisable. He, -therefore, summoned the people; 
and, for the 'last time, mounted the public 
tribunal. 

But the speech of Pericles, though excellently 
adapted to the occasion, did not produce the 
effects with which he had flattered himself. . It 
prevailed, however, with the people, to determine 
to offer no more proposals, of peace to Sparta. But 
the irritation excit«i by the private sufferings of 
the Athenians could not "be so easily appeased. 
Many of the poor were reduced to total want ; 
the rich bore not without extreme uneasiness and ' 
dissatisfaction the loss and destruction of their 
estates j and ihe popular ferment did not subside 
until Pericles had h^en deposed from his militarjr 
command, and sentenced to a heavy fine. 

The people, however, had no sooner vented 
their spleen and resentment against Pericles than 
-they repented. There was no other person, whose 
abilities and integrity were equal to the great and 
important charge of directing the public affairs. 
As soon, therefore, ^s their inomediate anger had 
evaporated Pericles was re-elected general, and 
invested with the same power which he before 
possessed-. He restored, by his manly and in- 
corrupt conduct, the fainting courage of the 
republic. But though the Athenians rescued tlie 
dignity of Pericles from the popular tumult, they 
could riot preserve his life from the infectious 
malignity of the pestilence. This disease de- 
stroyed him by degrees, and preyed at once on 
tlie constitution of his body and the faculties of 
his mind. Two years and six months^ after the 
commencement of the war^ Pericles died. He 

was 
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was inferior to none in wisdom to a^certain^ and. 
abilities to explain and enforce, what was useful 
and advj\ntageQUs for the state, flp was a sincere 
and ardent lover of the reptiblic j unbiassed by die 
/dictates of selfishness, unseduced by an^' partial or 
jf inister views, and superior to the temptations and 
. allurenjents of avarice. Daring his last moments 
many of his friends surroulided hjs death-bed j and, 
$uppQsing him to have lost all knpw ledge and rcr 
<p6Uection, dwelt \yith complacence ,pn the great 
and illustrious exploits of his glorious life. When 
they recounted the '\yisdom apd incorruption of 
his ^dn^inistration, and hi$ victories by sea and 
land, the dying statesrrian, raising himself on the 
jjed, said to them, " ^ou forget, the best and 
noblest part of my character j na one' of my fellowr 
f itizens was eyer compelled, on my account to 
y^ear rpourning." He expired, teaching an ira- 

tortant lesson to the human race ^ tliat in the most 
\yful moipent, the hpur of death, when all other obr 
jects fade and disappear, or Ipse their value, tlie rer 
frolleclion of those parts of life, which seem to have 
been most innorAit and inoffensive, will be present 
j:o llie rnind. His trophies and victories, his long 
jind prosperous government,' the depth of his po-r 
litical wisdom, the perfection of his na\al and 
fiiilitary knowledge, his unrivalled eloquence, and 
all his other attainiuents could not give or procure 
ifo rericle.^ a consolation equal to that of the other 
p}ore vaiu.'.DJe, but less dazzling virtues. 

By the dialh of Fericlcs, the diguily and vigour 
of the Athcvhian btate stemod fqr some time also to 
porisji. In the thiKl spring pf the war the Felo- 
ponnesians ch:rri^ed th^lr plan of offensive oj)era- 
iujus. They tuund that, by invading and ravaging 
Aitica^ tliough the Athenians were greatly injured 
* ' " '" ' and 
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end distressed, little advantage had ultimately ac- 
crued to theraselves. The plunder they acquired 
, was not equivalent to theexpences of the war. 
The erienay could not be compelled to hazard an 
engagement It was, therefore, deemed expedient 
to make an attempt upon some of the continental 
dependences of Atliens 5 and as none appeared so 
open to attack, and so completely excluded from all 
naval protection, as Plataea, it was resolved to di- 
rect their principal efforts against that place. 

Accordingly, Archidamus, with the confede- 
rate army, entered tlie Plataean territory, and be- ' 
gan to ravage thercountry. The Plataeans sent mi- 
nisters to deprecate the hostilities and invasion of 
the Peloponnesians. They urged their exploits and 
}>ravery in the defence of Greece against the Per- 
sian monarcli, and tiie privileges gianted to them 
after the famous battle in their territor)'. Archi- 
damus, tliererore, offered them peutraJity. The 
. Plataeans professed, tliat they would most willingly 
have embraced his offer ; but that if tliey offended 
the Athenians, they could have no assistance 
against the Thebans, their declared and inveterate 
enemies, when the Peloponnesian army was de- 
parted. To this objection Archidamus replied, 
" Take an inventory of all your etfects, and trans- 
port yourselves whither you tliink proper, durinff 
thecontinuance'of the war : and we will enga^ 
that your lands shall be cultivated, youi:selves sub- 
sisted ; and, when hostilities shall finally cease, 
every thing be restored.'* The Plataeans agreed to 
accept| the conditions, provided the consent of the 
Athenians could be obtained. Bat wlien tliey ap- 
plied to Athens for leave to accept theSe offers of 
tlie Peloponnesian general, tliat republic required 
them to abide by the terms of their alliance, and 
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promised them support and assistance. In con- 
.sequeixce of this, the Plataeans resolved to accede 
jx) the proposals of the Athenians. 

Archic-amiis, having first invoked the Gods to 
, .witness that he was not the first to transgress the 
articles of the Grecian league, prepared to lay siege 
to the place. The town itself was small j and die 
garrison amounted to no more than four hundred 
rlataeans and eighty Athenians j and these, whh' 
one hundred and ten woraeii, who were retained to 
prepare provision, formed the whole of Uie popu- 
lation. The first proceeding of the besiegers was 
"to erect palisades 3 and for this the forest of Citkc- 
ron afl^^rded them suflftcient materials. They next 
broke ground for making approaches. Their prin- 
cipal object now was to fill the ditch of the townj 
and to raise a mound 0/ earth, upon which to 
mount for making an attack. The extremities of 
tlie mound were made firm with interwoven piles j 
and the interstices were filled with wood, stones, 
/ and earth, for seventy days did th^ Lacedaemo- 
nian army employ ^itself unremittingly in this * 
ivork ; but their chief reliance was still -on the 
great superiority of tlieir numbers. 

To oppose this mode of attack the besieged 
raised, upon that part of the wall opposite to whici\ 
the mound was forming, a wooden frame, covered 
in front with leather and hides. Within" this tliey 
also made a rampart, formed of bricks from the 
neighbouring houses. The wooden frame bound 
the whole, and kept it firm to a considerable height j 
^nd the covering of hides protected both the work 
and the workmen. But as it was necessary to aug- 
ment this superstructure on tlieir walls in propor- 
tion as the mound of the besiegers was raised, and as 
tins superstructure became weaker through increas- 

hi§ 
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Ing height, it was necessaiy to devise oilier means • 
of defence. , Accordingly tliey built a second wali 
in the form of a half-moon, within tlie other, and. 
to tlie extremities of which it was connected. 
These extended, on botli sides, beyond the moundi. 
If, therefore, the besiegers should scale the outer 
wall, they would have to renew their work in d '• 
■ less favourable situation. 

In tlie mean time tlie assaiiants began to batter> 
from the mound, the elevated structure upon the 
Plataean ramj)ai*t 5 but tliough tliey shook the wall 
violently, and aLirmed the garrison, no serious 
effect was produced. The ram and other ma- 
chines of the same kind were also employed 
against different parts of the wail, but to little i)ur- 
j)ose. Tlie Plata'ans, by means of ropes, dragged 
some out of their directions, and others were 
broken by beams thrown down from die walls, 
llieir adversaries put in practice every inventioii 
tliey could advise for effecting tlieir purpose 3 but 
after consuming great part of the summer in thi.> 
siege, tliey found Qieir efforts so completely baffled 
by the vigilance and activity of the garrison; tlia6 
they began to despair of success. Before, however, 
they, had recourse to the tedious operations of 
blockade, tliey determined to try anotlier expe- 
dient. They filled the town -ditch, in the parts 
adjoining to their mound, with faggotji, on which 
were put sulphur and tar, and then set the whole! 
on fire. I'he conflagration was such as had 
ne\'er before been prepared by tlie . hand^ of man, 
Had .the wind favoured, tliis last contrivance would' 
have been fully effectual 5 but, fortunately for die 
garrison, a heavy rain, brought on by a thunder- 
itorm without wind, extinguished thei fire, and 
reiicved tlieni from this mostfofltidable attack. . 

Th^ 
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Tiie Peloponnesjans now turned die siege into a 
blockade. A further line of intrenchment was drawn 
round the town 5 and to these new works were ap- 
pointed a sufficient number of troops, of whom 
half were Boeotians, and tlie otliers were drafted 
from the "Peloponnesians. The rest of the confe- 
derate forces returned home. The Plataeans, being 
thus cooped in, began to be distressed. Tlieir 
stores were nearly consumed ; relief could not 
be expected ; and tKeir besiegers would show 
them no mercy. It was therefore proposed to at- 
tempt an escape, by forcing a passage across the 
enemy's walls. This m(?asure was at first joyfully 
afgreed to by the wliole garrison ; but tlie enter- 
prise appearing more diiBcult and hazardous than 
was expected, many retracted. Two hundred and 
twenty, however, persevered. Ladders were, there- 
fore, prepared, equal to the height of the wall. 
The intenal between the two lines of intrench- 
ment was sixteen feet, which, being rooted, 
formed barracks for the besieging army ; and it 
had the api)earance of one thick wall, with a para- 
pet and battlements on eacii side. There were 
also occasional towers, in which the guards 
lodged. 

In a dark and stormy night the adi-enturer* 
left the garrison. They were compactly armed ; 
and had the right foot bare that they might tread 
the more surely. Tliey kept at a distance from 
one another, to avoid the clashing of arms, llieir 
inarch was directed to the space between two 
towers. The ditch being passed, they placed tlie 
latlders, and twelve of the fight-armed mounted 
tlie wall. When they had readied the top, they 
divided ; and six mnrched towards each tower, and 
ti^^ie waited. Others, in the meaa time while, 
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hastened to their assistance 5 and had their shields 
borne by those behind, that they might climb the 
more nimbly. Milny of them had already mounted 
tlie wall unperceived, for the noise of the storm 
and the darkness of the night prevented a discovery. 
A tile, however, which had heen accidentally 
thrown from a battlement, fell witli so much 
noise, that it alarmed tlie nearest guard. Imme- 
diately there was a call to arms, and the whole of 
the besieging army was presently in motion. The 
remainder of the garrison, according to the plan 
concerted, sallied trom the opposite part of the 
town, and made a feigned attack upon the first line 
of intrenchment. The besieging army, distracted 
and confused amidst the darkness and tempest^ 
of the night, knew not whither to move j and a^ 
body of three hundred men only went beyond tli6 
trenches, and directed tlieir march according to 
the clamour which they heard. Fire signals were 
made, to give notice to Thebes j but in order to 
render these, ineffectual, the garrison also set up 
signals in different parts of the town. 

In the mean time, the Plataeans who had reached 
the top of the wall killed the guards in both 
towers, and discharged missile weapons against 
those that attenipted. to hinder the ascent of their ' 
comrades. The parapet between the towers was 
thrown down to make tlieir passage easier; 
ladders were placed on the outside -, and each, as 
he passed the outer ditch, formed successively on 
the counterscarp, and assisted those tipon tlie 
towers in protecting the rest. The water in the 
ditch was frozen, but not sufficiently firm to kd- 
rait a passage over it 3 and it was therefore crossed 
slowly and witli dithculty 5 and the three hundred 
men who acted as a reserve approached before 
VOX., HI, o those 
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those upon the towers had descendecf to pas? 
it. The torches which this party carried in fhei? 
hands . did them, however, very Httle service ; 
t^hile they enabled the Phitaeans to see the Huniber 
and position of the enemy, and to direct missile 
Tt-eapons against them whh ser much effect, as to 
afford to the la.st of tlieir comrades an oppoitiinitf 
of crossing tlie ditch. This was no sooner done, 
than they hjistened off, and stmck dh-ectly inte> 
the Theban road, which 'the/ knew th^ wouli 
be the ieast suspected to take. The stratagem 
was crowned with the com pie test success 3 an«l 
they could perceive the Pcloponnesians with 
torches ptu'suing along the Athenian road. The 
Platseans, having followed 'the way to Thebes for 
some time, turned off* into anotlier direction, re- 
gained the mountain, and arrrved safe at Atjiens. 

The number of tliose who engaged in this pe- 
rilous but well pranncd and ably executed enter- 
prise, and who ]yrolited by its success, amounted 
to two hundred and twelve. Noiie w^ere killed. 
One only was taken upon the cotinterscarpj ami 
«x or seven returned without attempting to scale 
the wall. These informed the garrison, that ail 
tlieir coiurades'who perseveretl in tlie imdertaking 
were cut «^' to a man. In consequence of this, a 
herald was sent to demand the bodies of their com- 
panions, in order to have them buried 5 but the 
Besiegers candidly undeceived him, and acquainted 
him with the success of their enterprise. 

The garrison in the town, however, was at length 
compelled by famine to think of capitulating. Their 
proposal was first made by the Lacedswiionian 
general 3 who assured thtm, that if they woukl vo- 
luntarily submit themselves to the Spartans as 
their judjesi none should be punished witliout a 
3 . uial^ 
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tpial, and (he hinocent shoulc] be set free.The Pla* 
iaeans, utterly incapable of contending for better . 
terms, acOeded to these 5 and the town and ihe- 
Temnant of its inhabitants were accordingly sur- 
i-endered to the l^cedaemonians.. Sooh after com- 
missioners arrived from Sparta, aatliorized to de- '' 
eide, or rather to pronounce their doom ; for the 
mode of trial promised nothing equitable. The 
only question put lo them was, whether tliey had 
rcKidered the Peloponnesiiins any service during 
the present war ? Startled at siKh a «q^iest»on, they 
urged their -confidence in the justice of tlie Lace- 
daemonians, and the expectation ^of a different 
kind of trial, which had induced them to surrender. 
'They pleaded the acknowledged merit of their com- 
monwealth with Sparta and with ^11 Greece in the 
Persian wars -; and they made particular mention 
of their assisting that state in the rel^ellion of the 
Helotes. They alleged, that the refusal of the 
Lacedaemonians to protect them against the The- 
hans had obliged them to seek the friendship and 
tlie alliance of Athens j and theytlierefore expatiated 
on the cruelty of punishing them for not having 
^ deserted a .confederacy, to abandon which would 
have been a .mark of the basest ingratitude. I'hey 
besought the Lacedapjiionians not to lay waste 
those temples, in which thanskgivings had been 
offered up .to .tlie Gods for blessing Greece 
witlTlibertv, and freeing it from the dwrad of the 
Persian yoke. And rf their commonwealth should 
be destroyed, tlie solemn and sacred rites of united 
Greece, which had been appointed to be performed 
by the Plataean people, w-ould immediately cease, 
and be abolished. Finely, adjming the Lacedae- 
iuonians by every thing human and divine, tliey 
xle2)ECcated being delivered up to the vengeance of 
o 2 their 
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their ancient and inveterate enemies'the Thebani, 
whose treacherous and insidious conduct they had 
puccessfully resisted, and justly punished; and 
requested that the Spartans themselves would 
rather take possession of the. town according to the 
lerms of capitulation. 

The Thebans, whose hatred of the Plateaus could 
not be eftaced by time, replied by asserting their 
ancient claim of sovereignty over Plataeaj and 
affirmed that the connection with Athens could 
not excuse the Plataeans for their defection from 
the general "confederacy of Greece. " Witli re- 
gard to the attempt to surprise your city," con- 
tinued tlie Theban orator, '• the most respec^^ 
table of your citizens invited us, opened your 
gates to us, and under their authority we acted. 
Kothing hostile was meditated against you ; our 
sole aim was, to detach you from a foreign con* 
nection, and reunite you to the body of tlie Boeotian 
people . Nevertheless our citizens were butchered, 
contrary to the promise you had given. The 
fathers of those youths whom the Plataeans mur-» 
dered after they had submitted to mercy, were 
the very men that rescued Bceotia from tlie Attic 
yoke, and restored it to tlie Grecian confederacy, 
Their lamentations and tears demandof you, Lace- 
{^aemonians, the punishment of. these men; and 
that justice to which, by the laws and eustoips of 
Greece, .we are entitled." 

The Lacedaemonian commissioners, accordmg to 
the instructions received from Sparta, insisted upon 
an ang\\er to the simple question which was at first 
proposed. The Plataeans were therefore called on, 
one by one, to say whether in the present war 
they had done any service to the Lacedaemonians, 
or their allies ? All answering in (he negative, they 
were severally led aside, and iminediately put to 

death;^ 
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iJeath. The number of the Plataeans amounted to 
two hundred, and that of the Athenians to twenty- 
iive. The wom^i Were condemned to slavery -, 
and the tt)wn and territory given to the lliebans. 
A few Plataean refugees, however, of the aristo- 
cratical. party, and soi^e Megarean exiles, were 
permitted t-o inliahit tiie place durmg one year. 
After this tlie lands, being coniiscated to the 
public use of tlie Thebans, were leased out for ten 
years to the citizens of that state : the town was 
leveHed with the ground 3 but the temples were 
carefully prescribed ^ and an inn; two hundred 
feet s{]uare, not unlike the modern caravanseras 
in die East, was built with the materials. JSuch was 
tlie fate of Plataea, in the ninety- third year after 
Us alliance w-idi Athens. 

About this time happened a revolt in tlie t» p 
isle of Lesbos, which had been subject to ' ' 
Athens, The Athenians tliereupon sent a "' * 
fleet of galleys to reduce tlie island^ wliich after 
some time .was effected. 'We liave already seen the 
commotions in Corcyxa, which gave rise to tlj^ 
Pelopounesian war. The Corindiians had taken a 
great number of Corcyrean prisoners 5 some of 
whom were sold for slaves- j but the rest were 
well treated, and had dieir freedom promised them, 
on condition of endeavouring to influence their 
countrymen to espouse the interest of the Co- 
rinthians and their allies, and to- prejudice them 
against Athens and democraticaJ administrations 
in general. The Corcyrean nobles readily acceded 
to die proposal ; and the Corinthians accordingly set 
them at liberty. Every Corcyrean was examined 
separately by tliera, relative to giving support, in 
the general assembly, to a proposal for renouncing 
the alliance widi Athens, and renewing the ancient 
connection of Corcyra with Coriatb, its metropolis. 

3 S>3ifXt.1>%, 
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Success in these overtures was various 5 but party 
soon grew warm, and the whole island was pre- 
sently in commotion. The aristocrat ical party at 
first prevailed, and destroyed great numbers o[ 
those who inclined to a democracy. The Athcr 
nians, however, sending two powerful fleets to 
tlie assistance of the distressed faction, the Pelopon- 
nesians, who aided the aristocracy, were obliged 
to leave the island. The democratical party im- 
mediately prepared to revenge the injuries they 
had received from their antagonists. One of the 
most horrid massacres recorded in history en- 
sued. Neither temples nor altars afforded pro- 
tection. The miserable victims were dragged from . 
the most revered and sacred fanes ; the v^alls 
end pavements of which were, for the first time, 
stained witli human blood. Many withdrew them- 
selves, by a voluntary deatli, from tlie fury of 
their enemies. In every house, and in every 
family, scenes of bloodshed were exhibited too 
numerous and too tragical to be described. Pa- 
rents, children, brothers, and pretended friends, 
seized the desired moment to gratify their latent 
malignity, and to perjjetrate the most savage 
enormities. Eurymedon, the Athenian admiral, 
showed neither ability nor inclination to stop the 
carnage, For six days did the Athenian fleet re- 
main in the harbour of Corcyra ; during which 
time, tlie actors in these horrid scenes hourly 
aggravated the excesses of tlieir guilt, and im- 
proved in the refinement of their cmelty. 

A dreadful calm succeeded this violent com- 
jnotion J i\r d five hundred of die aristocratical fac* 
tion escaped to Ej^irus. They procured assist- 
Since from Corinth and Lacedff mon -, and the Athe- 
pian fleet having retired, the party that inclined to 
^iiinLvXf\cy was in it« turn persecuted bv its. rivals. 

But 
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But another armament arriving from Athens ena- 
bled the former 'again to obtain the ascendancy^ 
Tliose of the aristocratical faction, being thus once 
more obliged to submit to the justice and mercy 
of their enemies, were confined in a dungeon 5 
whence they were dragged by parties of twenty at 
a time ; and compelled to pass in pairs, with their 
hands tied behind their backs, between two ranks 
of their enemies, who tortured them witli whips, 
sharp-pointed iron bars, and every instrument of 
licentious and disgraceful torment. As soon as the 
wretclies that had been left in the prison under- 
stood what ignominious cruelty was inflicted on 
their companions, they refused to quit their con- 
finement, but desired tlie Atlieniahs to destroy 
them in their present situation. This favour, how- 
ever, was refused 3 and^the populace, not daring 
to force a passage guarded by despair, unroofed 
the prison, and overwhelmed those below witli 
stones, darts, and arrows. The miserable pri- 
soners attempted, at first, to defend tliemselvesj 
but finding all their endeavours vain and fruitless, 
and that the animosity of their enemies did not 
relax, they determined to finish their existence 
and their misfortunes at once. During the night, 
therefore, they destroyed themselves 3 and when 
the morning arose, the Corcyreans found them all 
dead. The bodies, piled upon waggons, were 
parried out of the^city, and no funeral services 
appointed for them. Eurymedon, after acting a 
very conspicuous part in these tragical occur- 
rences, again set sail, and quitted tlxe Corcyreau 
harbour. 

Thus ended tlie sedition of Corcyra 5 but the 
consequences it produced had a much longer du* 
ration. Almpst all the states of Greece .expe- 
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rienced, in their turn, the like ^commotions. In 
•every republic, and in almost ev.ery city, the 
ambitious aiKi the intriguing found means of pro- 
curing tlie assistance 6f Sparta or of Athens, ac- 
cordingly as they favoured the aristocratical or 
dcmocratical interest* A virtuous and moderate 
oligarchy, or a pure and perfect liberty, wei'ellie 
specious pretences under which these parties re- 
s]}ectiveJy acted. Sheltered by these names, the 
prodigal assa«sui freed himself jfrom tlie clamours 
and the tlireats of his creditor ; the parent with 
unnatural , cruelty punished tlie extravagance and 
dissipation of the son^ the son avenged, by par- 
ricide,: the scverky and inflexibility of the pa- 
rent. Public assemblies, tliat met to consult tlic 
welfare .of the state, decided tKeir debates by the 
sword ; men universally thirsted for blood ; ancj 
this genera] disvorderover^'helmed all laws human 
and divine. " Such are llie wretdied ^nd detestable 
delusions by which individuals ruin tke public 
and themselves. 
-' The picture of die Peloponnesian Avar wouI3 
l)e more agreeable if diversified by scenes of 
j\ milder and more pleasing nature. But, alas! 
the occurrences and transactions of tJiis period 
present us only with a dark and melancholy 
pospect3 and the episodes commonly reflect the 
same colour as the principal action. At this time hap - 
p y-. pened innumenO^le earthquakes in Greece j 
.^ . ' and the pestilence returning swept off great 
numbers of the Athenians. An army under 
the command of Demosthenes, ati Athenian general, 
undertook an expedition against TEtolia. But the 
pperations necessary for this purpose were ob- 
structed by the jealousies and dissensions, of tliQ 
confederates j e^ch state in alliance witli Athens 

iuiisling 
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insisting that the whole force of the war should be 
directed against its particular enemies. Demo- 
sthenes, however, after having been defeated in 
^tplia, obtained some very considerable victories 
over the Ambracians, a brave and warlike people ; 
^ after which he returned with honour to Athens. 

Though the term of the command of Demo- 
sthenes had expired, his mind could npt brook in- 
activity 3 and he requested leave to sail as a vo- 
lunteer with the armament which was about to 
depart for the coast of Peloponnesus. By a decree 
of the people, tlierefore, this permission was grant- 
ed to him ', together with authority to employ the 
Messenians as he should tliink proper. While the ^ 
fleet coasted along tKe Peloponnesian shores, De- 
mosthenes advised the Atlienian conamanders to- 
land, and rebuild Pylus ; which, though it enjoyed 
a convenient haven, and was strongly fortified by. 
nature, the Spartans had abandoned. He was 
answered, however, ' that there were many barren 
capes on the coast of Peloponnesus, which those 
might fortify who wished to entail a useless ex- 
pense on their country.* He desisted, therefore^ 
ftom any further entreaties y till a storm accidentally 
drove the whole fleet tow ards the Pylian harbour. 
This circumstance induced him to renew his re- 
qilest. At length the soldiers and saQors, weary 
of idleness, began the work> and carried it on 
with such activity and zeal, that tliey fortified the 
place in six days. The fleet then sailed to Corcyra j 
and Demosthenes remained with five ships, to 
guard this new acquisition. 

No sooner were the Spartans informed of this 
measure, than they immediately withdrew their 
army from its annual invasion of Attica, and 
recalled tlieir fleet from Corcyra. The citizens 

flew. 
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flew to arms, and marched to Pylus ; • bpt the plate 
was so veil fortified, tliat notliiiig could be done 
against it until tlie whole Spartan army should 
arrive. As soon as all the £()rces were asserabledj 
Pylus ^^•as ^ igorously assaulted by sea aad land. 
The walls being weakest at the entrance of tlie 
' harbour, tlie most furious attack was made there, 
aiid the resistance was no less obstinate* 

Demosthenes encouraged his men by his voice 
and actiotu The gallant Brasidas exhorted the 
Lacedaemonians to save tlie honour of their country, 
and commanded tlie pilots to drive their ships 
against the beach. In endeavouring, however, to 
enforce tliese commands by his own example, 
he received a wcaind, and feli into tlie sea, appa- - 
reatly w'ltliout life. But some of his attendants 
recovered him ; and when his senses returned, he 
perceived that his shield was gone. The shield of 
Brasidas, liowever, was lost more gloriously than 
/Bverx shield was defended. 

Demosthenes, witli few troops, and veiy un- 
equal strengtli^ resisted the attack of tlie'enemy for 
tlireedays. At length, however, tlie fleet, which 
liad been apprised of his ^nger, returned from Q)r- 
cyra, and terminated the incredilble labours of his 
small and exhausted garrison. The Atlienian and 
Ivacedaemonian armaments immediately engaged, 
and the latter was defeated. An event, however, 
which arose principally from a want of vigilance 
and foresight,, was calculated to depress tlie minds 
of the Spartans, even more tlian the loss of five 
ships that were destroyed in this battle, the total 
dispersion of their fleets and tlie unexpected relief 
of the jplaee. 

Before the harbour of Pylus lies an island about 
Iwo miles in circumference, ^called Sphacteria; 

which 
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whrch rs barren, woody, and uninhabited. In- 
thiB island the Spartans had imprudently posted a 
detachment of foi\r hundrcd and twenty heavy - 
arnied men, with a much greater number of 
Helbtes. They did not reflect, that as soon^as^ 
tlie Atlienians obtained the command of the neigh- ^ 
bourmg sea, these force* must be at their mercy. 
This consideration did not occur to them till tlieir 
fleet was defeated. It then produced the most 
poignant affliction ; as the Spartans in the island 
were of the first families of the commonweal tli. 

Immediate notice of tlus disaster was dispatched 
to Spartst. The annual magistrates, with a depu- 
tation frocH the senate, hastened toexamine matters 
on: the spot. The misfortune appearedto admit of no 
y&medy ^ and such was the value of this bod)^ of cr • 
tizens to tlie community at large, that it was uni-: 
rersally resolved to se>liGit a truce, until ambassa- 
- dors could be sent to Athens to treat for a general 
peace. The Athenians accordingly agreed to a 
suspension of hostilities > provided tlie S|)m"tans, as 
a pledge of the sincerity of their >ut«ntion^, would 
consent to deliver up the whole of tlieir fleets 
amounting to- srxiy vessels. This mortifying and 
humiliating condition was accepted. During tlie 
space of twenty days consumed in tliis embassy, 
the Lacedaemonian tro<^s intercepted in Sphacteria 
"we^e supplied with a stated proportion of food 
and wine. , 

When tjie Spartan ambassadors entered into th^ 
discussion respecting a permanent treaty, they re- 
minded the Athenians df the advantages which 
would result to all Greece, and in a morc particular 
manner to Athens, if they embraced the proffered 
alliance of tlie Lacedaemonian republic. The propo- 
sals of cojociUation, if accepted in the momen-t of 

\ictory. 
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victory, would greatly redound to the glory of 
Athens -, but, if rejected, would completely as- 
certain who were the real aggressors and promoters 
of the war, and to whom the calamities that would 
thence ensue ought in justice to be imputed. 

The nieek and submissive spirit of tliis discourse 
tended to discover to the Athenians the full value 
of their victory. Cleon^ a clamorous demagogue, in- 
stigated the people to demand, as the preliminaries 
of peace, tliat the Spartans in Sphacteria should be 
sent to Athens, and that many fortified and im- 
portant places belonging to the Lacedaemonians 
should be surrendered. These lofty pretensions 
did not appear to tlie Spartan negotiators justified 
by tlie military events which had taken places 
and they returned with disgust. The Athenians, on 
various and groundless pretences, refiased to restore 
the fieet which had been surrendered as a pledge of 
the treaty 5 and both parties prepared to recom- 
mence hostilities, — the Atlienians, that they might 
vindicate the arrogance of their pretensions j and 
the Spartans, that they might aveiige it. 

It was determined to attempt tlie reduction of 
tlie soldiers in Sphacteria by famine, rather than 
by the sword. The Athenian fleet, therefore, 
guarded the island night and day. But notwith- 
standing its vigilance, supplies were often thrown 
into the place during storms and darkness. Tlie 
blockade was fruidessly protracted for several 
weeks 5 and the besiegers began to suffer equally 
with tlie besieged. In the mean time, many cla- 
mours were raised in Atliens against Demostlienes, 
who blockaded Sphacteria, and Cleon, who had 
prevented an advantageous peace. The latter, in 
order to elude the accusations against him, asserted, 
that if he were appointed general; he would sail to 
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the island with a small force, and take it at the 
£rst onset. 

This proposal w&s no sooner made tlian in- 
stantly agreed to j and tlie chief command was 
ceded to him. Cleon, more clamorous than cou- 
rageous, and little expecting that the Athenians 
would have accepted his offer, was at a loss what 
measure to pursue. Not forsaken, however, by 
his natural confidence, he advanced to the middle 
of the assembly, and declared that he was not 
afraid of the Lacedaemonians 3 and engaged to bring 
the Spartans prisoners to Atliens widiin tw^enty 
days, or to die in the attempt. This declaration 
excited the ridicule of the multitude ; while the 
more discerning rqoiced, that they should now 
either be freed from th^ clamours of a turbulent 
demagogue, or that the Spartans in Sphacteria 
would be subdued. 

Just at this time some of the Lacedaemonian 
soldiers in the island, in dressing their victuals, 
happened to set the wood on fire 5 and a brisk 
gale springing up, a mo^t violent conflagration 
ensued, and the whole place w^as threatened witlx 
destruction. This unforeseen disaster disclosed 
to the enemy the strength and situation of the 
Spartans 3 and Deitiosthenes was actually preparing 
to embrace tlie favourable' moment, and to attack 
them, when Cleon with his troops arrived in the 
camp. During the night the island was partially 
invaded 3 and in the moraing the Athenians made 
a descent from seventy ships. The Lacedaemonians, 
involved in the ashes of the late, wood, (which 
being -blown about by tlie wind intercepted the 
sight on all sides,) endeavoui-ed to make good their 
retreat to a strong post opposite to Pylus 3 but they 
were greatly harassed in their march by showery 
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of arrows, stoqes, and darts. Being closely err 
bodied, however, and presenting a dreadful a; 
threatening front to the enemy, they retreated : 
good order, and with comparativel^r little los 
When they had gained possession of the p6st, th< 
repelled witli courage and vigoarevety approach 
the enemy \ for the nature of the ground was su( 
that they could not easily be surrounded. Durii 
the whoie day t;lie contending parties fought wi 
the greatest obstinacy, under the painful' pressu 
of tliirst and a scorching sun. At length the Mc 
senians discovered an unknown path that led 
tlie enenjy's rear, and immediately climbed f 
eminence. The Spartans thus encompassed on 
sides, and reduced to a similar situation wjtli th( 
braye countr}'men at Thermopylae, were attack 
at once by the Athenmns in front and the Mesi 
nians behind. 

Nor did this devoted band disgrace the couni 
of Leonidas. Many of the conmianders we 
slain 5 and those who were wounded exhorl 
their soldiers to persevere in'the battle. Demostl 
nes and Cleon, perceiving that the Spartans w 
resolved to fight till qw^yj man was slain, and bei 
^ desirous of carrying tliera prisoners to Athe 
checked tlieir own troops. A heraW was therefl 
sent to offer quarter to the foe, provided tl 
v/ould surrender tliems«lves to the mercy of 
Athenian people, and lay down their arms, 
was doubted, however, whether the Liicedaen 
nians would submit to such a proposal \ but 
greater part dropped tlieir shields, and waved tl: 
hands, in token of compliance. Stypbon, on wb 
the command of die Spartans had devolved, 
quested leave to dispatch a herald to the Lacec 
monian army on tbe continent, for instructions h 
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to "act. This was refused -, but a conference fbl- 
Jowed^ and the Atlienian generals sent for a herald 
from that army. Several unessages having passed 
between them, a final answer was received l^^ tlie 
garrison in the island, purporting tliat the- Lace* 
daemonians permitted them to consult their own 
•safety^ provided they submitted to notliing dis- 
graceful. As sooti as tlie Spartans in j, p 
Sj^acteria received this message tliey sur- '^.^ 
fen?dered. 

On the next day the dead were given np to be 
buried, and the Athenians erected their trophy. 
The captive Spartans were carried to Athens : 
aiKl by a decree of the people it was resolved that 
tl\ey should be kept in-chains until the establishment 
of peace between the two states 3 but it was at tlie 
same time ^eclai'ed (in order to intimidate the 
iacedsemonian government) , that in ca«e of the 
Peloponnesians invading Attica, all these prisoners 
should be immediately put to death. The Athenian 
commanders l/efjt a stuong garrison in Pylus, which 
was soon reinforced by an enterprising bodyof Mes- 
senians from Naupactus . The Messenians , th ough 
possessjcd of only a barren cape on their native 
and onoe-happy coast, infested the neighbouring 
country witli continual incursions ; and tlie Helotes, 
attracted by their affection for their ancient kins- 
men, and animated by resentment against tlieir ty- 
rannical masters, revolted to them in great numbers* 
Pyliis was 00 w so fertified, that while suppliei 
could b^ received by sea no impression could be 
piade upon it by land. In this situation of things, 
the Lacedaemoniaiw, anxiously desirous of [^eace, 
expected that their successful rivak >Ax)uld only 
insult them, if they made any public proposals for 
^m accommodation between the two slates. They 
^ y 2 therefore 
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therefore secretly offered terms, and* requested a 
peace might be negotiatai. But the victories of 
tlie Athenians served only to inflame their ambi- 
tioiTj and while the wiser and more moderate 
among the people would gladly have profited of the 
present happy posture of their affairs, to make aa 
advantageous agreement, the populace, instigated 
by the boisterous eloquence of Cleen, dismissed 
the Spartans with greater insolence tlian ever. 

Indeed the war had now become popular at 
Athens, on account of the success which had latclj 
attended it.. The Lacedaemonians, depressed by 
misfortunes, remained inactive; but the spring 
-n p no sooner approached, than the Athenian! 
. ' * .made all the preparations possible for a vi- 
gorous campaign. Tlieir first operations 
were directed against Cytheraj a very important 
tlppendage of the Lacedasnionian dominion. Tlus 
fertile and populous island, which possessed a 
Spartan garrison, was taken by Nicias 5 and no 
other terms of capitulation were made by the in- 
habitants than for their lives. 

Soon after this important conquest, the Athe- 
nians, under the command of Demosthenes and 
Hippocrates, reduced the town of Nicaea, a sea- 
port belonging to the Megareans, and the fleet 
ravaged all the eastern coasts of Peloponnesus. 
Their next attack was directed against Tliyrea, a 
city tliat had been granted to the miserable natives 
of i^igina, but to which the cruelty of the Athe- 
nians still pursued them. The city was taken : 
the houses were burned ; and the inhabitants, 
without distinction, put to the sword. 

Hitherto Uie Atlienians had been ever}-- where suc- 
cessful J but they now suffered a defeat in ficeotia. 
Pemostlienes and Hippocrates liad, for some time, 

l)een 
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been tampering with tlie political factions of that 
country ; and the disaffected had promised to take 
up arms in their behalf. The Athenian com- 
manders, tlierefore, sailed to the eastern parts of 
that province with a great nurnberof galleys and 
, men. As the insurgents had agreed to deliver up 
the western coast of Boeotia, h was expected 
that, before the Thebains should be in readiness to 
take the field, the invaders and dieir abettors, ad^ 
vancing from opposite extremities of the country, 
would^unite in the centre, and proceed to attack 
Thebes, of which they might pcobably make them- 
selves masters. 

The whole contri^'ance, however, was betrayed 
to the Spartans, wha immediately communicated it 
to the inhabitants of Boeotian governments. The 
tjities that meditated a revolt were therefore 
timely secured. Hippocrates, having quitted At- 
tica, entered the eastern frontier of Btrotia, and 
attacked and took Delium, a place baered'to 
Apollo. Tlie principal design of the enterprise, 
however,' havhig failed, he forrified and garrisop.ed 
this post, and prepared to return home. But tlie 
Thebans, with a force of eighteen tlir)usand men, 
under the command of Pagonidas a brave and 
skilful leader, mfSched with great rapidity noni 
Tanagra, in order to intercept his retreat : an 
engagement ensued, in which t"he Athenians were 
routed, leaving on the field of battle one thousand 
pikemen, with their general Hippocrates. The 
Thebans after this victory laid siege to Delium, 
which they retook -, and the Athenian garrison, 
reduced (by death or desertion) to two hundred 
men, surrendered themselves jirisoners of war. 

Tl)e Athenians had scarcely time to lament 

over these xalamities, whcYi tliey were infonijed 
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of Others still more deplorable. The citizens of 
Olynthus, and other places of the Chalcidice, liad 
embraced the earliest opportunity of revolting 
from Athens. When, therefore, the victories of 
Demosthenes and Nicias, in the eighth year of die 
war, vi'ere made known to them, they feared the 
vengeance of the Athenians, and craved assistance 
from their Peloponnesian allies. At the same time, 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, {who regarded the 
Athenians as his ancient and natural enemies, and 
the rapacious invaders of his coast,) sent to hire 
soldiers in Greece, whom he intended to employ 
in resisting tlie attempts of that ambitious people, 
and in subduing the several barbarous tribes that 
had not yet submitted to the Macedonian power. 

Brasidas was tlierefore appointed by the Spartans 
to undertake this expedition 3 and he having joined 
forces with Perdiccas, the army marched agaixfst 
Arribaeus, king of the Lyncestians. This pnnce, 
however, oifering to submit the differences be- 
tween Perdiccas and himself to the determinaticm 
of Brasidas, the Spartan general listened to a 
proposal which seemed so reasonable. Accord- 
ingly a negotiation was opened for"^is purpose ; 
but Perdiccas, having in view more ambitious 
prospects, refused to accept as a judge the maa 
whom he had hired to be an auxiliary. Brasidas, on 
tlie other hand, avowed that he could not think of 
waging war with those who implored his justice 
and protection 5 and therefore soon after concluded 
a treaty with Arribaus, in which that prince was 
numbered among the allies of Sparta. Perdiccas 
was highly incensed at tliis measure, which he had 
been unable to prevent 5 and the two generals 
parted in mutual disgust . 

friisidas^ having joined tlie Chajcidians, com*' 

menced 



denced offensive operations against the states in 
slliaace with Athens. Acanthus, in which some 
of the principal persons Were known to incHne to 
tbe Lacedasnaonian interest, was intended to be 
attacked first. This place bemg summoned, after 
sonac deliberations among the people^ the Spartan 
comnaander was permitted to enter the town, and 
adlowed to declare his proposals before the general 
assembly. This he did in a very eloquent and 
judicious speech, in which he inveighed bitterly 
iigainst the ambition and tyranny of Athens, and 
boasted of the great stij>eriOrity of the Lacedae- 
monians, with respect to their military force j and 
tbos engaged the Acanthians to accept the friend- 
ship and alliance of Sparta. Stagirus, another city 
on the Strymonic gulf, readily followed the ex* 
ansple, md became a member of tlie Lacedae- 
monian confederacy. During the winter, the Spar- 
tan commander signalized himself with equal abi- 
lity arid enterprise. Hts operations against the 
inlaBd towns facilitated in a very ccHisiderable de- 
gree the reduction of such places as by their ma- 
jitime or insular situation were most exposed ta 
the ver^ance of Atliens, and^ tlierefore most 
^xrse to recede from the alliance of tljat state* 
At length, however, by the success of hiff arms^ 
the moderate xtse he made of victory, and his be- 
haviour to the vanquished, all which circumstance* 
contributed to render him uniformly prosperous, 
Brasidas became master of most of the places in 
the peninsulas of Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene. 

The loss <3f Amplupolis was what the Athenian 
people most severely felt, and for which they were 
most aftlicted. The government of Thasos had 
been committed to Thucj'dides^ the celebrated 
Greek historian 3 and he had also the direction 0/ 
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the gold and silver mines on the opposite coast* 
As soon as this illustrious Athenian received infor- 
mation that the Amphipolitan territory was in* 
vaded by a Spartan army, he hastened to relief© 
the town; but arrived tocTlate to be of any sigoal 
service. When the success of the expedition of 
Brasidas was known at Athens, the popular tumult 
was extremely great, A truce for one year, how- 
ever. Was agreed on soon after between the two 
republics. , These proceedings were wholly un- 
expected by Brasidas; who received the submission 
of two considerable places in the peninsula of Pal* 
lene after hostilities had been suspended. 

This action of the Spartan general, and the un- 
happy influence of Cleon, promoted the renewal 
of the war. Tliat demagogue was continually ex-r 
tolling the greatness and power of Athens j and 
instigating his countrymen to punish the insolence 
and perfidy of Sparta, hi abetting the revok of 
those places in Macedonia after the truce had been 
agreed on'. By sucli exertions he succeeded in 
procuring himself to be appointed to the command 
of a fleet of thirty galleys, twelve himdred citizens 
heavy-armed, a squadron of tliree hundred horse, 
and a powerful body of light-armed auxiliaries. 
With this armament, after having taken one or 
two places, he proceeded against Amphipolis. He 
applied to Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, for suc- 
cours, which, according to treaty, that monarch 
was bound to furnish. But Brasidas, aware of the 
inferiority of his troops in aims and discipline^ 
and the more confident of the resources of his own 
genius, as he knew the inability of the general he 
had to oppose, wished to join battle before the 
expected assistance should arrive. Accordingly, 
percfjiving^ tliat Cleon advanced towards the city in 

a negli- 



% negligent and disorderly manner, he gave orders^ 
io attack the Athenians by surprise, and in different 
parts of their army. This was instantly done^ and 
tfae enemy, confounded with the rapidity and com- 
piicated charge, fled with precipitation^ while Cleon, 
tfrofugh foremost, was killed in the pursuit. Bra* 
todas, being also wounded, died soon afterward. 

Scarcely any Spartan recorded in history, and 
few indeed of any nation, have been endowed witl» 
SBch talents for militar)' command, for persuasion, 
and for making and maintaining conquests, as Bra- 
sidas. The estimation in which the different states 
and communities held this gieat and extraordinary 
man,^ may be collected from tlie sorrow which they 
expressed at his death, and the honours paid to his 
memory. The ceremonies of his funeral were 
.perlbnned with the utmost solemnity^ amidst the 
jlears of tliose who considered his virtues and abi- 
Eties as the surest pledges of their own happiness 
and security. Tlie citizens of Amphipolis erected 
a monument to perpetuate his name -, and, by way 
«f distinction, every testimony of their fonner 
leaders and patriots was SaitfMy destroyed." They 
^)pointed annual games with sacrifices to be cele- 
lirated' at his tomb 3 and decreed worship to Mm, 
a&tl^ hero and founder of\their community. It 
4s related that his mother, hearing Brasidas praised 
Iby some Tbracians, who asserted that no person 
alive was €qual to him, replied, '' My son was 
indeed a man of great merit, but I hope tiiere are 
BMir^ superior to him in Sparta.*^ 

By the death of Cleon and Brasidas,, the prin- 
cipal obstacles to peace were removed. Tlie Athe- 
nians, dejectfed by defeat, wanted the imposing 
eloquence of Cleon to disguise their weakness^ 
9nd varnish, their misfortunes. Their armament 
§ was 
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was greatly enfeebled^ and they saw no prospect 
of i^s^aiiiing their possessions in Macedonia. ITie 
greatest part, therefore, of those who returned 
home, seemed sutHcieutly desirous of fon^'arding 
an accommodation wi<h the enemy. Nicias, who 
had succeeded to the influence of Cleon, was in- 
,clined to pacific measures j and, happily for the 
suflferings of mankind, the same moderation was 
observable in Pleistoanax, king of Sparta. Several 
conferences were held during winter : the nego- 
tiation, however, did not appear likely to be sooa 
successful, and tlierefore towards spring the La- 
cedaemonians circulated a report that they would 
fortify Attica ; but immediately ^ftex; prelimina- 
ries of peace were agreed on. ' By the condition! 
*, p. of this treaty, all places and prisoners takeo 
jI^, * in the course of the war were to be mu- 
tually restored^ The several states of Greece 
were supposed to be included in this compact; 
but each of the other communities refused t5 make 
any restitution. The peace was to continue for 
, fifty years ^ and as Nicias was its great promoter, 
it was universally called the Peace of Nicias. The 
disposition of this man was exactly the reverse of 
that of Cleon. The latter was violelit and turbu-» 
lent, and a vehement enemy of the Lacedaemo- 
uians : Nicias was gentle in his manners, a friend 
to tlie Spartans, and.advised his countrymen to 
pursue' moderate and pacific measures. He wai 
of a virtuous but timid disposition, endowed with 
much prudence, and little enteqiri.se j and pos- 
sessed of moderate abilities^ but immensely /rich. 
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. CHAP. IX. 

Frot7i the Pcacct of Nlc'ins to the total Overihroiv of 
the Kvpedition against Sicily, 

THE treaty of peace thus concluded, after a war 
often years, was at last ill calculated^to give 
general satisfaction, and to fix and establish per- 
xnaneut and universal quiet. The Lacedaemonians 
had stipulated that all places and possessions 6f 
which they had been deprived during the war 
«hould be restore^l to them. But their allies, and 
especially tlie Corintliians and Megareans, were 
leit to- suffer ver)^ considerably j and tlie Eleans 
considered themselves treated witli tlie greatest 
injustice and oppression. The Laced.iemonians 
too could not carry into effect some of the most 
important articles of the treaty. ,Amphipolis, and 
the other towns in that neighbourhood, refused to 
enter again into an alliance witli the Atlienians. 
Theywere also equally unsuccessful in endeavouring 
to accommodate matters with the Argives -, and a 
war with that state, in which the greatest part of 
Peloponnesus would probably be against tliem, 
seemed inevitable. Alarmed by these considera- 
tions, the Spartans sent proposals to Athens, rela- 
tive to a defensive alliance between the two states; 
wrhich was immediately concluded. 

The Corinthians, Irritated now against^the Lace- 
daemonians, and equally indignant with Athens, 
dispatched deputies to Argos as soon as the con- 
v^ention of the confederacy was dismissed. These, 
having reused tiie ambition of the Argives, con- 
jured 
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jured them to vindicate the honotir of Peloponne- 
sus, which had been shamefully abandoned by ttn 
pusillanimity or betrayed by the selfishness of the 
Spartans. The Argives were well disposed t* I 
listeil to what was recommended, Haviag ob* 
served a prudent neutrality during tJie Pelopoa- 
nesian war, their state was grown weslihj sai 
strong. Their protection was courted by most c£ | 
the cSier smaller communitiiw pf Greere, wliidi 
before the conclusion of peace had beea dv 
friends and^ allies [of Sparta. To this associatiflB 
€>f popular governments, an accession still more 
important was soon acquired ; and Athens "wai 
received into the confederacy* The means bjr 
which this was effected it is proper to explain. 

Amidst the factious turbulence of senates anl 
assemblies in that city, whatever was proposed and 
adopted by one party was, certain to meet'witib cp- 
position irom another, however pmdent and ne- 
cessary tlie measure might be. Tliose who op-' 
posed the peace of Nicias were many j butamoi^ 
Ihe number, one man shone illustriously pre-emi- 
nent above all his conipanions, and on this occa- 
sion first displayed tliose singular but unhappy ta- 
lents which proved fatal to himself and to his 
coui)try. 

By the constitutions of Solon, no Athenian was 
permitted to speak in public till he had completed 
liis thirtieth year ; but Alcibiades had not yet at- 
tained this ai^e. Every circumstance, however, 
which could plead an exception to tliat law united 
in his person. His bird> and fortune, his natural 
. and acquired abilities, the accomplishments ofhia 
mind and body, all conspired to render him the 
favourite of the people. Amidst the crowd of 
rhetoricians and sophists at tlwt time inhabiting 

Atheu*, 
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Athens, Alcibiades distinguished the superior 
merit of Socrates, who, rejecting all fictitious and 
abstruse studies, confined himself to matters c^ 
real importance and utility. He was, howev^er,. 
more cli^rmed with the eloquence than with the 
imiocence and integrity of the philosopher ; and 
theyouthfliHevity of Alcibiades was chiefly de- 
lighted witli the splendour of particular exploits. 
But the active intrepidFty of Socrates, when, quitting 
the shade of speculation and the groves of Acade- 
mus, and grasping his spear, he justified by his 
raiartial achievements the useful lessons of his phi- 
losophy, could not but attract the esteem and re- 
verence of his young disciple. * 

And if Alcibiades was fescinated by the abilities 
and superiority of Socrates, that philosopher enter- 
tained no less respect and afFectibn for his pupiK 
But this favourite youth laboured under a lan^en- 
table defect, which neither his birth and fortuiae,. 
nor his great mental and bodily accomplishme»ts, 
nor even the friendship of Socrates, could com- 
pensate. He wanted a sincere and honest heart. 
The talents of Socrates had led Alcibiades to ad- 
mire and attach himself to that philosopher 5 this 
attachment lie was induced to ir^intain, not through 
the hope of becoming a wise and good, but a great 
and able, n>an by his instructions. Some inclina- 
tion to virtue he might in such company feeJ, or 
rather feign f for he was capable of adopting at 
pleasure the most opposite manners j and though 
he surpassed occasionally the splendid magnificence 
of Ath«ns, he could conform, when it was neces- 
sary," ta a more rigid frugality than even Sparta 
required. He could imitate the laborious exercise 
of tiie Thebans, or the voluptuous conduct of Ionia. 

YOL, III. a He 
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He could assume the soft and efifemioate mannert 
of an eastern potentate^ or riyal the vices of tlie 
Thracians. 

It was generally reckoned important for those 
who sought eminence in the state, to extend and 
streug^en their political connections with other 
Grecian communities. The family of Alcihiades 
had been long luiited^ in friendly and hospitable 
intercourse, with Sparta j and he had been assi- 
duous in kind attention to the Tvacedaemonian 
prisoners taken at Sphacteria. llie Spartan go- 
vernment, however, little partial to seeing young 
men raised to political eminence, and not less 
averse to tlie wild and luxurious extravagance of 
Alcibiades, disregarded his advances, and paid him 
no respect. Whenever they had any business to 
transact with the republic of Atliens, they generallj 
made their suit to Nicias, for wliom they testified 
the highest regard. 

This conduct induced Alcibiades, with the view 
of gratifying at once his resentment, his ambitiou> 
and his jealousy, to renew the. war, and to oppose 
the Spartans and Nicias. We have before noticed 
the obstacles with which that people had to con- 
tend in carrying into effect the treaty of peace. 
The Lacedaemonians were bound to cede first the 
plapes and possessions to tlie Athenians : the latter, 
though they set at liberty the prisoners taken at 
Spliacteria, refused nevertheless to surrender Pylus 
until the conditions stipulated in return had been 
performed. Mutual reluctance (or, what perhaps 
is more likely, inability,) to comply with tlie articles 
of peace,- produced animosity and- disagreement 
between the two states. In their eagerness to re- 
cover Pylu«> without which they were s^sible it 

would 
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would be impossible to confend with any advan- 
tage against Athens, the Spartans renewed tlieir 
alliance with tlie Thebans, from whom they re- 
ceived Panactum. In this transaction, however, 
they overlooked an important clause in the treaty 
with Atliens, " that neither state should, witliout 
mutual consent, conclude any new confederacy.** 

To excuse this .infringement of the treat}", which 
they affirmed to have been unintentional, they sent 
ambassadora to Athens > and requested that state 
to accept Panactum, which they had carefull}' dis- 
mantled, in exchange for Pylus. And as these 
deputies declared in the senate, that they were in- 
\ested with full powers for cementing a permanent 
friendship between tlie two communities, their pro- 
posal was heai'd without emotion or surprise. After 
this audience, Alcibiades invited the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors to an entertainment 3 when he pretend- 
ed to be a great admirer and friend of the Spartan:^ 
state, and professed his readiness to cooperate with 
them in obtaining the object of their mission. But 
tliere was one circumstance, he obser\^ed, tliat 
occurred in the speech they had made, which gave 
him much concern, and which it would have "been 
their advantage to have entirely suppressed. This 
was tlieir mentioning the full powers with which 
tliey were invested. They must beware of repeat- 
. ing that error in the popular assembly ; for the ra- 
pacity of the citizens was such, that if they should be 
apprised of this circumstance, their demands would 
be so great that tlie honour and the safety of S^parta 
could not possibly allow them to be compiled with. 
If they concealed the extent of their commission, • 

to declare which would only indicate timidity and 
provoke insolence, he pledged himself \» wo^>^«2k\V 
tJ)eir came, and to procure foi \\A<iYa ^^^!^ ix^ -^-jJov.-^ 
iicadon of their wishes. ^rv^^ 



llie Spartans, ignorant of the character of Al- 
clbiades, and of his having been formerly irritated 
with the neglect and ingratitude of their countn, 
confided in him as tlieir public and political friend. 
When, therefore, they appeared before the people, 
the artful Athenian interrogated them^ with a loud 
voice, as to the object and extent of their com- 
mission. They replied, that they had no fiili 
powers granted to them. Alcibiades, affecting a 
transport of indignation, arraigned the baseness 
and audacity of a people, by whom his own uu- 
^suspccting credulity had been abused* '^ It is but 
yesterday," cried he, ^^ they declared in the senate 
the fiill powers with which . they were invested; 
and to-day they deny what they so lately asserted. 
They have totally infiringed the articles of the 
treaty ^ Amphipolis is not restored ^ an alliance is 
entered into with theTheban state ; and they offer 
you Panactum, afler they have demolishcid iu 
walls and fortifications. Can you tamely submit, 
Athenians ! to such indignities ? Will you not 
•expel such traitors from your presence, and from 
your city ?^' This extraordinary and unexpected 
harangue wholly disconcerted the ambassadors, 
and tliey retired abruptly from the assembly. Ni- 
<ias and others, who were known to favour the 
Lacedaemonian republic, sliared the disgrace j and 
Alcibiades endeavoured to persuade the people 
to embrace the Argive alliance. But before this 
was effected, Nicias proposed that he might be 
sent as ambassador to Lacedaemon* To this pro- 
posal the assembly immediately consented. The 
instructions, however, given to Nicias by tlie Athe- 
nian people w^re such, that upon ^s arrival at 
Sparta his demands were ill-received, and he 
xetumed to Athens without obtaining any one 
^bjept of hi« mission. A lea^e oflfeosive and de- 
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fcnsivc, between the Argives and the Athenians, 

for one hundred years, was instantly negotiated 5 

in which tlie several independent jdlies of each , 

contracting power were included : and by this 

transaction, Atliens uistead of Lacedaemon be- ' 

came the head of tlie Dorian states, and of tlie , 

principal confederacy in Peloponnesus. 

This alliance, 'though it did not cancel tliat 
subsisting between Sparta and Athens, was never- 
theless wholly inimical to the former state. Though 
the friends of Alcibiades could not commend the 
mejdiod by which he had attained his purpose, 
yet they considered it as a masterpiece in politics, 
to divide and shake all Peloponnesus. By these 
means tlie war would be removed to a great *. 

distance from Athens j and, if tlie Spartans should 
be conquerors, success would avail them little j * ^ 
but if tlicy suffered a defeat, the whole of Lace- 
daemon would be in danger. 

It might be expected, tliat-the weight of such 
a powerful confederacy v^ould have speedily ^ 
crushed the weakness of Sparta, already enfeebled 
and exhausted by the former war, But the military 
operations of Greece depended not so much on the 
-relative strength of the contending powers, as on tli^ 
alternate preponderance of faction. I'he Spartans, 
fearing tlie confederacy thus formed against tlieni, 
resolved to endeavour to crush the evil at once, and 
thereby intimidate other cities from revolting. A • 
numerous and formidable army was therefore col- 
lected \ and as their king Pleistoanax had been a 
promoter of the peace of Nicias, the command 
Nvas given to Agis, his • more warlike colleague. 
-U-'heir allies showed unusual ardour in the cause, 
^id mustered all tlieir troops to join the Lace- 
daemonian ariuy., •. . 

a 3 '^^ A 
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The Argives observed the approaching storm, 
and prepared to resist its force. The Eleans and 
Mantineans joined their troops to the Arrives j 
Who, without w:aithig for the Athenian auxiliaries, 
boldly took the field to oppose the invaders. The 
skilful manoeuvres^of Agis completely cut off their 
return to Argos j and a battle seemed inevitable. 
But whether the Argive commanders were discon- 
certed by die judicious position of the enemy, and 
saw the danger of tlieirown situation; or whether 
they were touched with compunction at seeing 
«uch numerous bodies of men, principally natives of 
the sanje C9untry, of the same exiraction, and 
speaking the same language, about to imbrue tlieir 
hands in kindred blood, is unknown. Certain 
fiowever it is, that thpy went privately to Agis, 
:^nd, pledging themselves to endeavour to procure a 
recomciliation and alliance between Argos and La- 
cedaeraon upon satisfactory terms to the latter state, 
prevailed widi him to grant, by his sole authority, 
a truce for four montlis. The LScedaesmonian army, 
therefore, to the astonishment of, every one, was 
immediately ordered to retreat. 
« p This measure occasioned universal dis- 

. * ' content, wliich was followed by loud and 
'* licentious clamours. The Spartans and their 
\gllies complained, '* That, aft^* having assembled 
6uch a body of forces aS had scarcely ever been 
geen in Peloponnesus, whose attachment to their 
cause was ardent, and whose numbers and courage 
were invincible^ and after surrounding their ene- 
mies on every side, and depriving them of every 
resource, the glorious hope or rather certainty of 
the most complete and important victoiy was 
snatched from their grasp, by the treachery, the 
sowardicej ov the cajrlge,' qI ^iftfe\K ^g^ww^'*— 
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On the other hand, the Argives lamented, that 
their-aiumerous enemies, inadvertently enclosed 
between the allied army and the garrison of Argoa, 
m which situation tliey might easily have b^ea 
subdued and cut to pieces, shoilld have been 
allowed to escape, by a hasty and imprudent 
composition. Nor was the resentment of th^ 
latter people confined to vain and fruitless com* 
plaints. The public indignation> apparently sti- 
mulated by the democratical leaders, rose so high 
that the houses of Thrasyllus and Alciphron were 
attacked by the most daring and seditious of the 
populace. Tlirasyllus and his colleague, however, 
saved their lives by fleeing to the protection of 
an altar j but a decree of the pepole declared all 
their eiFects confiscated. 

Soon after the retreat of tlie Lacedaemonians,- 
the Athenian auxiliaries arrived at Argos. Alci-» 
biades was invested with the cliaracter of ambas- 
sador to that state. His activity would not fail to 
promote the popular tumult, in wliich his own and 
the Athenian interests were concerned. His elo- 
•quence prevailed over the few who seemed desirous 
of pursuing moderate and pacific measures. He 
reproached tlie Argives with their breach of faith 
towards Athens ; represented tlie irresistible and 
matchless strength of the coiTfederacy 5 showed 
them how peculiarly favourable the circumstances 
were for -continuing tlie war 5 and concluded bjr 
suggesting, that they might now make an impor- 
-tant attempt, with a certain prospect of success. 
To this proposal they ^t once acceded : and, thus 
encouraged by the Athenian ambassador, the Ar- 
gives and their allies were persuaded to break the 
truce "vwth Sparta. The aimy inarched to Orcho- 
p:ienus^ an ancient^ wealthy town of Arcadia. 
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The fortifications of the place were wralc ; and the 
people, alarmed by the greatness of tlie force pre- 
pared to attack them, and apprehensive of being 
overpowered before succours could arrive, agreed 
to « capitulation. 

The Eleans were now urgent that the com- 
bined army should endeavour to recover Lepreum, 
a district upon their own borders 3 but the allies 
paid no regard to their solicitations. The Manti- 
neans proposed the much more important acqui- 
sition of Tegea 5 and giving assurance tliat tliey 
. carried on a correspondence with a faction in the 
town, the Argives and the Athenians concurred 
witli this project. Th? Eleans were so much dis- 
satisfied with this preference ot the ^rcat concems 
of the confederacy to tlieir own particular intercsts, 
that they returned home 5 and the army proceeded 
to lay siege to Tegea. 

It was not without indignation that the Lace- 
daemoniafts heard of the submission of Orcho-. 
menus, the siege of Tegea,. and tlie open and 
daring infraction of tlie treaty. They had been 
displeased with the ti-uce granted by their general; 
but whilst peace was the apparent consequence of 
the measure, they had confined tlieir resentment 
merely to expressions of disapprobation. No sooner, 
however, did tliey feel the ruinous and disgracefiil 
effects of his misconduct, than their indignation 
became outrageous. He was called tof account 
with a degree of severity not usual with tlie I^ace- 
dap.monians. They determined to destroy his house, 
and to condemn him in a fine of several, thousand 
pounds. But considering his former diligence 
and service, and his general character, he a\ as again 
received into favour. His talents for war reconi- 
mendcd him once more xt>. iCw^ c^Yttjoaxx^.^i ^V>s^ 



army :5 and he promised his countrymen, that his 
future services should speedily wipe off the memory 
of his late disgrace. The Spju-tans, however, ap- 
pointed ten counsellors, witliout whose concur- 
rence he could not lead tlie forces beyond the La- 
cedaemonian territOTy. 

The whole force of Laconia, with that of the 
allied states, was assembledwith great -celerify^. 
and as the Spartans were desirous of withdrawing 
the Argives from the siege of Tegea, the army, 
ammediately marched to Man tinea. By these 
means they compelled tlie enemy to defend that 
. .place, or permit it to fall into their hands. The 
Argives withdrew their troops from before Tegea, 
and approached the Manlinean frontier. BotU 
armies, whose ambition or resentment had been sq 
lately disappointed of an opportunity to display 
.their force, naw .eagerly prepared for an engage- 
ment. / . 

) Previously to die commencement of a battle, 
the- ancient custom was for the leaders of their 
respective nations to harangue their soldiers in 4 
moving and appropriate speech. The Mantineans 
were exhorted, valiantly lo contend for tlie de- 
fence of their city, and the safety of tlieir wives 
and daildren. The event of tliis battle, they were 
4old, would determine tlie very important altenia- ' 
live of dominion or servitude 5, a dominion which 
they had lately assumed over several cities of A^- 
-cadia, or a servitCfde which tliey had already 
suffered under the galling yoke of Sparta, llie 
Argives were reminded of tlie pre-eminence tliey 
had formerly held in Peloponnesus, and which tliey 
had newly recovered ; and of the long and bloody 
wars carried on for the defence of tlieir Ub<ivtof 
and jprqpert/^ and to repel tlie usvw^^iNAaw^ ol ^ 
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powerful and ambitious neighbour. The same 
enemy tliey were now about to attack ; who had 
prov9ked their arms, and whose crimes and in- 
justice, exercised for several centuries, they were 
about to revenge. The Athenians, heard, and 
repeated, that it was glorious to march at the 
head of warlike and faithful allies, and to prove 
themselves ' worthy *of the ancient renown of 
Athens. They were inferior to no nation ii^ point 
. of bravery and courage. Their power was un- 
rivalled ', and when they had conquered the Lace- 
daemonians in Peloponnesus, their dominion would 
not only be more extensive, but more secure. 

The Spartans, sensible that discipline, long and 
careflilly exercised, 'will give more confidence to 
troops than tlie roost eloquent harangue, briefly 
exhorted their followers to exert that innate ardour 
and valour which could receive no additional 
assistance from the. laborious display of useless 
words. Thus saying, tliey marched in silent and 
in perfect order j and moved, with their front com- 
pact and even, to meet the impetuous onset of the 
Argives and Athenians. Never in Peloponnesus 
had two such numerous and powerfiil armies been 
seen before. Above a tliousanj^ Argives, chosen 
from among their noblest ^^ouths, had been for a 
' long time employed in. the constant exercise of 
arms, that tl)ey might maintain the honourable 
pretensions of their countr}^ ThcFe bcjiaved in 
the bravest manner j while the Athenians proved 
themselves not inferior in courage^ and that the 
fanne which their country had obtained for martial 
exploits was justly founded. The Mantineans 
strenuously defended eveiy thing dear and valu- 
able to them. The Eleans, however, having so 
ccded from tlie confcdeiacy, \!cv^ \i\V\^ ^im^ was 
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greatly ^Xreakened ; and the martial enthusiasm of ' 
king Agis, aided by the valour of the Spartans, 
decided the fate of the battle. Thfe allies were 
repulsed, thrown into confusion, and completely 
routed. Agis, true to the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, obsetved the ancient maxim, which en- 
joined tlie Spartans " to make a bridge for a 
fleeing enemy f* and therefore pursued the foes no 
further than to make the victory sure. In conse- 
quence of this, the killed were not numerous ia 
proportion to the numbers engaged, and the com- 
pleteness of the success. The Spartans lost three 
hundred men> and tlie allies eleven hundred. The 
events of this battle restored tlie lustre of the Lace- 
daemonian character 5 and tlie misfortunes, the 
misconduct, . and the apparent slackness of the 
SpartcUis in the course of the war with Athens, 
were no longer attributed to any degen^acy of the 
people, but to the mismanagement of tlie leaders, 
and the chance of war. 

The unfojrtunate battle of Mantinea strengthened 
the oligarchical interest in Argos. The dread of 
such another event, and of the consequences thgt 
generairy*^ followed the termination of an misuc- 
cessful war in Greece, induced the Argives to 
tiitnk of an accommodation with Lacedaemon. 
Accordingly, the popular form of government was 
abolished,, tlie partisans of Athens were destroyed, 
the league with tliat state was abjured, and an 
alliance offensive and defensive entered into with 
Sparta. During the two following years, however, 
Argos paid deajly for a moment of transient splen- 
dour. Thi« state unden^'ent three blocdy revolu- 
tions, in which the atrocities committed in the 
Corcyrean seditigu seemed to be renewed. The * 
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contest ended, as in Corcyra, in favoui; of Atheni 
and democracy. 

The island of Melos, tlie largest of the Cyclades, 
awd which, lies directly opposite to the cape of 
Malea, the southern promontory of Laconia, was 
next attacked by tlie Athenian arms. This beautifiil 
island, in possession of an agreeable temperature, 
and affording the usual productions of a fine cliniatc^ 
had early iirvited the Spartans ta send thither a 
■colony, which had now enjoyed political inde- 
■pendence for seven tmidred years. Bat, before 
commencing hostilities, the Athenians sent am- 
bassadors -to persuade the inhabitants to surrender, 
without incurring the punishment which would 
necessarily follow a vain and fruitless resistance. 
The Melians would not consent to join the Athc* 
jfiian alliance j and declared their resolution nofto 
betray, iiTan unguarded moment^ the liberty they 
had so long maintained. But they entreated the 
Athenians to accept their ofl^rs of neutrality, and 
to abstain from an unj^rovoked violence. The am- 
bassadors only replied by a sarcastic threat ; and 
their government, irritated by opposition, sent 
forces to invest thccapital of Melos, and block it 
up by sea and land. Tlie besieged, having suf- 
fered greatly by famine, noade several desperate 
sallies, seized the Athenian magazines, and de- 
stroyed the hostile works. They were, however, 
partly by domestic faction, but chiefly by the vi- 
gorous efforts of the enemy, compelled soon after 
to surrender. The citizens now became the 
victims of a revenge equally cruel and impolitic. 
All the males who had attained the age of ma- 
tinity were put to the sword j the women and 
children were carried into senitude^ and an 

Athenian 
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A^tbenian colony replaced the unfortunate Me- 
lians. 

Plutarch has ascribed the inhuman massacre of 
the inhabitants of Melos to the pride and ambition 
of Alcibiades. More ancient and authentic writer*, 
however, seem by their silence on this part of 
the subject to exculpate him from this atrocious 
deed,, but at the same time uniformly ifepresent 
him as the promoter of the expedition agains;^ 
Sicily 5 an expedition unjust in its principles and 
unfortunate in its consequences. 

Before commencing the narration of those im« 
portant events which were the result of this expe- 
dition, it will be proper to take ^ brief review of 
the Grecian colony settled .in Sicily. Corinth -o p 
had} early acquired "considerable T^P^^' iqq/ 
tion and power as a maritime state j and 
it is universally, seen, that tlie improvement pjf 
navigation tetSds to discovery, to commerccj, ^nd 
to colonization. 'It produced aU these elfecta 
\ipon the Corinthians. The coast of Sicily had 
not been long known to them, wlien they pro- 
jected a scheme to settle a colony of Peloponne- 
sians in that country. Archias, therefore, one of 
the Heraclidae, or descendants of Hercules, was 
«ent witli a fleet, and had every thing provided for 
accomplishing the enterprise. He built and peopled 
Syracuse, the metropolis of Sicily, apd, according 
to Cicero, the greatest and most \^'calthy of all the 
cities possessed by tlie Greeks. Thucydides equals 
it to Athens w;ben at the summit of its glory j 
apd Strabo says, that, for its advantageous situa- 
tibn* thq , stateliness of its buildings, and the im- 
mense wealth of the inhabitants, it was on^ of the 
most famous cities of tlie world. It consisted of 
three principal divisions : the island, >KVv\i:\i\ai^ <:^\i., 
the south side, and communicated v^'\tii \5ci^ xxvacocv 
VOL, III. . p ^ ^ \wv^ 
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Tand by a bridge,; Achradlna, which stretched 
along the sea-coast, and was the most beautiful 
and stroilgest part oJf the city j and Tyche, which 
stood between Achradina andthe hill Eplpole. It 
was lohg subject to the Corinthians ; but does not 
appear to have exercised, for ariy great length of 
time after its foundation, a democratical form of 
government. As it increased in po'w er^ it became 
proud and insolent ^ and by degrees renounced it* 
dependence oh C(yrinth. To its emancip:ition are 
6l<4ng the occurrences which are now to be re- 
lated. 

A* the names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will 
seldom occur in the svibscquent pans of this his- 
. tor}% it may be proper to notice in a biief manner 
the causes that withdrew from the sphere of Gre- 
cian, politics a fruitful and extensive const, and 
an island equally fruitful and extensive, and much 
mbre populous ^id powerfril. The (rreek.^ found 
it tery -inconvenient to interfere in the atfeirs of 
tlies6 remote provinces,^ on account of their de- 
fethed situation. Andihe colonies being far re- 
moved from any assfstancc or protection that ct^uH 
be aftbrded them by their parent country, were 
frequently obliged to submit to the oppression of 
domestic tyranny, and io tlie favag£s cf tbreign 
barbarians, . 

- The Cyrenaicans v/aged alternate war with the 
Libyans and the Carthaginians. The tyrant Ariston 
had usurped tlie authority over them, which he 
exercised in a manner equally despotic and severe. 
Soon afterwards, however, they recovered their 
civil liberty] but were frequently compelled to 
contend for the independence of tlicir state. 
Tlioiigh often attacked by the iKirbarians, they ' 
i\ever subiuitied to their oppression ; and it was 
{lot imiil aRer the time of Alexander that they 

were 
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M-ere deprived of their liberties by an invading, fop, 
The person that first subjected tlieiii to hisdominion" 
was the fortunate general, who in the division of 
Alexander's conquests succeeded Jais- J?i^ster ii 
die government of Egypt. !, ; '''^ 

The revolutions that happened in tke ao^irs-of 
Sicily are much better known. The Syxacusaij^ 
liad been induced, by the succour granted then| " 
by the Lacedaemonians for the defence of their 
countiy, to engage in tlie Peloponuesiaii wajr. 
But the Cartliaginians iaaving made some fon;ni« 
"dabje de:5cents on Sicily, by which tlie safety of 
tlie iblaiid and of the capital was endangered, the 
^yracusans were under the necessity of recalling 
their armament from the assistance of the Pelopon* 
uesiaiis, in order to repel the invaders of their 
country. The Carthaginians had entered into this 
war for tlie purpose of acqmrmg at once those va- 
luable commodities, tlie annual purchase of whicl^ 
had drained Africa of such immense treasures ;^ and 
also to support the. pretensions of Segesta and other 
inferior cities at variance with Syracuse. 

Hannibal, tlie grandson of Hamilcar, was ap* 
pointed general of tlie Carthaginians, tje com- 
menced operations in tlie 41 0th, which continued 
without intermission until the 404th, year before 
tjbe Christian a^ra. Considerable Jevies were, made 
from among ^ the native Italians and Spaniards 5 
who naturally ended the . splendour and dreaded 
tlie power of the Greeks, to whose conquests and . 
xrolonies they saw no bounds. The whole army 
of Hannibal amomited in the spring to three 
hundred thousand men, who were transported 
into Sicily in a proportionable number of ships. 

It would seem that the designs of Hamr\>?\^e?t^^ 
to possess himself of the iuferio'r aivd iv:vo\^ ^^^ 
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fencelesa cities, before he attempted the reduction 
of Syracuse; which being naturally strong, had 
been lately fortified by art, and could not be taken 
2 Q otherwise than by a blockade. In the first 
^1q ' camjpaign, the Carthaginian general made 
^' himself master of Selinns and Hiroera; 
fnoist of the inhabitants of which places were 
crdclly put to death by the victors, without regard 
to sex or age ; and the slaughter was. so terrible 
in Himera, that the streets flowed with blood. 
After plundering the temples and houses, and 
Jfevelling the city with tlie'^ound, Hannibal caused 
three thousand of the captives to be carried to the 
place where his grandfather had been defeated 
and killed by the cavalry of €relon, in the first 
• Carthaginian invasion : they were then exposed 
t6 the moults of the barbarians, and sacrificed to 
the manes of Hamilcar. 
' This success emboldened the Carthagmians, and 
revived the design they had always entertained of 
subduing the whole island of Sicily. They there- 
fore began to make new^ preparations, and com- 
mitted the whole management of the war to the 
same general : but he pleading his advanced age, 
as an excuse for not taking upon him the sole 
coramarul, they joined in commission with him 
Hamilcar, the sou of Hanno, and a person of the 
same family. Every thing being ready, the nu- 
merous and formidable armament sailed for Sicilj ; 
it landed on the coast of Agrigentum, and imme- 
diately marched to that city. 

The Syracusans and their confederates had sent 
ambassadors to Carthage, to complain of the late 
hostilities committed ag^^itist tlicm by Hannibal, 
and to entreat the senate not to send any more 
troops into Sicily. The Carthaginians^ however, 

having 
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Iiaving cehirned a doubtful answer to this epi-r 
bassy, the Syracusaos had made preparations for g 
defence> and were ready to recei\^ the enemy. 
Tlie Agrigentines also, expecting tiiat the attack 
would first be made on their city, had carefully 
provided every tiling necessary for sustaining a 
siege 5 following tlie directions of, Dexippys,, k 
Lacedaemonian, and an c^cer of great bravery 
and experience. 

Hannibal sent ambassadors to tlie Agrigentines, 
witli a projjosal either to join his standard, or to 
rernain neuter 5 and declared that he would be 
satisfied with their conduct, and forbear all h,osti- 
lities, provided they would agree to a treaty of 
friendship. This offer being rejected, the two Cary. 
thaginiau generals began to lay siege to the plapc* 
But a plague broke out in the invading army, 
which carried off a great number of the soldi^s^ 
and their general Hannibal. The Agrigentines 
expected an army of Syiucusans to march to their 
relief, under the command of Daphneus. Ha- 
milcar, having received intelligence of the approach 
' of this force, det;ached all the Iberians and Cam- 
panians in his army, together with forty thousand 
Carthaginians, with orders to engage the enemy 
in the plains of the river Himeni. Accordingly 
the Syracusans were attacked soon afVer they had 
crossed the river, and while tliey advanced in good 
order, through the plains, towmrds Agrigentum^ 
The contest was fierce and bloochr, and the victory 
for some time doubtful. At length, however, 
the Syracusans, being greatly superior in point of 
numbers, routed die . Cardiaginians, and pur-i 
sued them, with great slaughter, to the wall^ 
of Agrigentum. On tlieir ap^To^dx \a '^^X. 
cit^^ the besieger^ fled with pTe6mV».N^\ov\ Xs> ^<^ 
r3 ^ casw^ 
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camp of HiuTiilcar, upon the neighbouring hills. 
Daphncus followed, with an intpntion of forcing 
the camp; but finding it strongly fortified, be 
thought it more advisable to guard with his cavalry 
the avenues ^ leading to it, and thereby starve the 
cieniy, or compel them to venture an engage- 
nient. 

While the; numerous army of Carthaginians was 
llius blockaded, and greatly straitened for provi- 
sion, a Syracusan fleet of sixty transports laden vith 
com and all kinds of necessaries was intercepted 
by tlie galleys of Hamllcar. Agrigentum being 
tlius deprived of the expected relief, the mercenary 
soldiers in the city went over to the enemy ; ana 
the inhabitants desponding for want of necessaries, 
an assembly was convened, in which it was re- 
solved to abandon the town, and transport them- 
selves to some place of safety. Accordingly, the 
greater part of the inliabitants left the city the next 
night; and, undertlieescortof the Syracusan ami v, 
arrived safe at Gela, whore tliey were rtceivcd 
with kindness and humanity, and Jiad tlieir wnnts 
fvlcntiful^y supplied. The city of Lcontini and its 
fertile territory were afterward granted to them. 

After the departure of the Syracusan amiy, Ha- 
milcar marched out of the trenches, and entered 
•, p the city ; but not without betraying son-e 
. ■ . * fear and suspicion. All who were tbund in 
■ Agrigentum were massaci-ed, without re- 

gard to sex, age, or condition. Gellias, a humane 
and hospitable nian, and tlie richest citizen in 
Agrigentum, betook himself for protection to the 
temple of Minen a. But when he understood the 
tniWersal desolation of his countr}- ; aiKl that the 
temples were i)rufaned and plundered, and those 
murdered who hid sought refuge in them ; he stt 
■ ' ' . furc 
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fimto the 'sacred edifice, and chose to perish by 
the flanges rather than fpJl into the hands of the 
cruel and merciless foe. 

Nearly fourscore ye^rs before the demolition of 
Agrigentum, Sicily acquired great renown by 
resisting more numerous invaders, But the efforts 
of the whole island wer^ tiien directed against the 
common enemy j whereas now, aniidst the uni- 
versal danger and consternation of the Carthaginian 
war, the Sicilians .were distracted with domestic 
factions. Hermocrates, whos^ prudence, valour, 
and integrity J were well known, Was tlie only man 
able to direct tlie public affairs in the present 
tempestuous juncture 5* but hip had been banished 
his country. In the interv2^1, however, between 
die taking of Himera ^nd Agrigentum, he made a 
forcible attempt, ^t tlie head of his numerous ad- 
herents, to gain admission into Syracuse. The en- 
terprise, however, proved fatal lo himself, aiW, in 
its consequences, to the freedom of his country. 
His partisans were discomfited and banished : but 
they soon found a leader qualified to avenge tlieir 
cause, and to punish the ingratitude of the S} ra-r 
cusiins. 

Dionysius, a native of Syracuse, of mean ex- 
traction but unbounded ambition, contrived to 
usurp the sovereignty of his qountry. He is said} 
to have been destitute of almost every virtue, and* 
possessed of almost every talent -, and it was his^ 
fortune to live amidst those perturbed circum-. 
stances of foreign and intestine war, which call 
into action great and superior abilities, aiid favour, 
tlieir ele\^atif)n. Hp distinguished himself in ^ 
very particular manner at the battle near Agrin 
gentuml He was possessed of great braveiy. 
ffis eloquence ajso w4j> unrivdUe'i. la\Jft&v:3«^^'^^ 
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of his pursuit he persevoi'ed w ith inflexibility : but 
the incaus of obtaining his purpose wcie not em- 
bar ras.-e.l with scruples on the score of justice, and 
vere suited lo the exigeucy of his aflairs. Pro- 
fessing himself a patriot and a lover of his country, 
he acquired the esteem and affection of the people, 
and employed this influence to restore bis banislied 
friends. ^.lany who perceived the object he had 
in view durst not oppose his proceedings ; because 
he had now gained so much popularity, tliatall 
resistance would have been inelFectiial, and have 
only involved its authors in certain destiTictiou. 

Soon after this, he had the address to procure 
himself to be elected commander in chief of the 
army, with absolute and unbounded authority. 
Li order to secure himself against the fickleness, 
and change of disposition, in the Syracusan po- 
^ pulace, he pretended to be afraid of assassination 
during liis abode at the castle of Leontini (whidier 
he had purposely repaired), and therefore desired 
that a guard of soldiers might be granted hira. 
He had requested no more than six hundred j but 
he engaged a thousand men, whom he caused to 
be con}pletely armed, and flattered them with 
great promises. The mercenary soldiers also were 
T^ p attached to him. With tliis train he en- 
' * tered Syracuse, and the citizens were greatly 
alarmed at his approach. They were, how- 
ever, "no longer able to oppose his designs, or dis- 
put*} his authority . Thus did Dionysius, by his crafty 
and daring ambition, raise himself to the sovereignly 
of the greatest and most opulent city of Sicily. 
^ In toe moan time, the Carthagininns under the 
command of Hamilcar, ha\ing. razed the townoi 
-Agrigehtum, maidiei V\t>x ?\\ \\\^\x ^o\cc& ^-^dnst 
Ocla. lljis city, tbouri^ 'va^fex^n^i tetvA*.^ 
7 ■ \«i\a: 
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resisted for a long time an army of three thousan4 
men, without receiving succours from any of its 
allies. At length, however, Dionysius marched an 
army o? fifty thousand foot and a thousand horse 
to its relief 5 but not choosing to risk a general en- 
gagement, he persuaded the inhabitants to abandon 
their country, as the only means of saving their 
lives. As soon as they had done this the Cartha? 
ginians entered *the city, and put to death, or 
crucified, all they found in it. Caraariua shared 
the same fate as Gela. Th§ affecting sight of the 
aged and infinh obliged to hasten from both those 
cities, and all the citizens deprived of their ^vealttj 
and possessions, raised .compassion in the heartu 
of the soldiers of Dionysius, and incensed them 
against their general. They considered him as 
acting in concert with the Cartliaginians 5 an4 
therefore the Italians, in a body, left his camp 
and returned hpme j while the Syracusan cavalry, 
having attempted his death on the march, rode 
with speed to their city, blocked up the gates, 
forced the t)Tant's palace, and. ransacked ^na 
plundered all his treasures. Dionysius, suspecting^ 
their designs, followed them with all expedition j 
^nd, having made himself master of tjie city, 
scoured the streets with his cavalry, and pnt to the 
sword all that came in his way. He even entered 
the houses of those whom he suspected to be 
hostile to his interests, and destroyed whple fami* 
lies together. ' \ ' '. 

In the mean time a plague broke out in the Car- 
thaginian camp; and Hamijcar, finding liInLself 
unable to continue the campaign, sent a herald 
to Dionysius to offer terms of peacp. These un-r 
expected overtures were very acce^t^VAvi Va Ni^Ru 
tyranL AM a treaty being couc\>i!^^^\>^VNN^fc^ " 
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nart^ and toTd Philoxenus that his vnt atoned for 
Lis boldness. 

Notv^ithstanding such endeavours to undeceive 
him^ Dionysius still considered himself as one of 
the greatest of poets j and even sent his brother 
Thearides to tlie Olympic games, to dispute in his 
iKime the prizes adjudged to poetry, and to the cha- 
riot-races. The most skilful rhapsodists of the age 
were chosen for reciting his verses. The audience 
were, at first, charmed with the poems of Diony- 
sius. But when they considered, not the manner 
of delivery, but. the sense and composition, the 
reciter was inunediately hissed off the stage j and 
the ambassador of the tyrant was insulted widi the 
most humiliating indignities. Lysias, the cele- 
brated orator, who was then at CHyrapia, pro- 
nounced a discourse, in which he maintained that 
it ^^ as hiconsistent witli the honour of Greece, 
and therefore improper, to admit the representative 
of an impious tyrant to ass'^t at a solenmity conse- 
crated to religion, virtue, and liberty. 

The oration of Lysias gives ground to suspect, 
that the plenitude of Dionysius's power, rather than 
the defect of his poetry, exposed him to the censure 
nnd derision of the Olympic audience. Certain it 
is, that having caused a tragedy, which heliad writ- 
teti, to be acted at Athens, in the last year of his 
reign, he obtained a poetic crown from the Athe- 
nian assembly ; M'hich was always considered as 
impartial in \i^ hterary decisions. 
' It is remarkable, that. With a mind active*, vigo- 
rous, and comprehensive 3 widi a variety of talents, 
and an accumulation' of glory 5 Dlonysius should 
be universally held out and branded as the most 
ddioiisof tjTan^s and ' the object of terror in his 
i?.W72^ and of lialrcdiu after a^tis. But though he 
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^rasvrcibus and cruel in some respects, hisfeiy will 
fcear sufficient testimony that his character was not 
decisively flagitious. It is ptobable that his situ- 
ation rendered it artificial ; and he is acknowledged 
tot have assumed the appearance of virtue. He was 
always crafty and cautious. Sometimes, and when 
it suited his purpose, he was mild, af&ble, and 
condescending : at otlier times lie was cruel, arro- 
gant, and imperious. It was not until the Syra-*- 
cusans had provoked his indignation, by insultingx 
and maltreating his wife and children during an in-' 
surrectron, that they felt the rigour and cruelty of 
Ihonysius. , There are two circumstances obsprv- 
^lein his character, which in all probiability have 
e?Ccited the indignation of the Greek and Roman 
moralists, and occasioned them to consider him- 
moi-e tyrannical and oppressive than he really was. 
These are, the usui'jJation of the government of a 
free republic, and the profession of contempt for 
tfie religion of his countiy. The bare suspicion or 
tlielattercrimehadbrought to death, as we have 
seen, the most amiable, most innocent, and most 
respected of men*. But the impiety which Diony- 
aus professed was nothing more than the dictate 
of his interest, and sometimes the occasion of his 
-rit. 

A celebrated .statue of Jupiter he stripped of 
» robe of gold ^ observing tlmt such a covering was 
loo heavy in summer, and too cold in winter. For 
» reason ivDt less higenious, he ordered a statue of 
^sculapius to be deprived of its golden beard y as- 
sorting ti^jit such a venerable ornament ill became 
iheson of the beardless ApoJla. If, liowever, he 
depriN-ed the statues and temples of what belonged 

' * Socrates^ 

• ri)X. JXi. ft * • \.<v 
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to them, it is certain that he attgmented the .! 
fleets and armies of Syracuse, which were &ucces8- i 
fiiUy employed against the common enemy. Against 
the general current of satire and invective, with 
wliich the character of this extraordinary man is 
treated^ it is necessary only to mention, that, ac« 
cording to the opinion of Polybius and Scipio Afri- 
canus, no man ever concerted his schemes widi 
greater prudence, or executed them with greater 
promptitude and boldness. 

On his death, his son Dionyslus 'the younger as- 
sumed the government of Syracuse. He is s^dto 
J. p. liave exceeded his father** vices, without 
'^' possessing his abilities. The reign of thii 
latter tyrant was distracted and inglorioaff. 
His disposition was mild and temperate 5 but this 
proceeded more from indolence than a wise and 
judicious understanding. Dion, who was wdl 
acquainted widi him, and jcnew' that he was natu- 
rally endowed widi an inclination to virtue, a 
taste for arts and sciences, and a love of learning 
^nd learned men, proposed to correct the imper- 
fect and vicious education he had received. The 
young prince, by tlie advice of Dion, invited Plato 
to his court. But to correct the vices of Diony- 
sius was a task too hard even for tlie united efforti 
of Plato and Dion, The latter, unable to restrain 
the excesses of Dionysius, became advocate for tha 
people. The former was driven back into Greec* 
by tlie t)Tannical conduct of the prince. But thd 
patriotism of Dion, though it served to interrupt, 
did not finally destroy, the tyranny of Dionysius. 
. The magnanimity of Tinioleon, however,. abolished 
the government • pf the tyrant in Syracuse ; and 
Dionysius, who was biice king of one of -the most 
wealthy states then known^ tecanae a private per- 
son/ 
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mm, aDd'^lired during the rest of his life an exile at 
Cmnth. 

Timoleon no sooner perceived himself master 
of Syracuse, than he invited the citizens to demolish 
the castles and citadel^ which he considered as 
places fit only for the refnge and protection of ty- 
xants. After carrying tliis measure into execution, 
and^estrbying every vestige of tyranny, Timoleon 
enacted many wise and salutary laws, and settled 
the city in peace and tranquillity. He then pre- 
pared to carry iiis arms agamst the Carthaginians ; 
and ga'^ed a very considerable and important vitj- 
toiyover that people, in which thirteen thousand of 
the enemy were slain, and fourteen thousand mad6 
prisoners. All the baggage and provision, with a 
thousand coats of mail, and ten thousand shields, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. Timoleon, 
however, divided among the soldiers all the gold 
and silver plate, and other things of value, and re- 
served nothing for himself beside the glory of the 
victory. He concluded a treaty with the Cartha- 
ginians J in which it was stipulated, that all the 
Greek ciUes in Sicily should be released from their 
state of dependence. 

Sjrracuse enjoyed for the space of twenty years 
tiiefiruits of Timoleon*s victories. But after his 
death, new tyrants started up in tliat and al- 
most every city of Sicily, and held a precarious 
sway under the alternate protection of the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. The Syracusans, not for- 
getful of their ancient fame, dethroned their usur- 
pers, and enjoyed' considerable intervals of liberty. 
But at length the Romans gained pos- g q 
ession of the city. This success, how- ^1-^* 
ver, they did not obtain but by a sie^c q£ 
iree years. Kor would the pevsftvet^xvce cii'^-s^^- 
s2 ^^'^^'^ 
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celliis have -at last prevailed overihe bold nffatis rf 
xnechanical power, directed by tlie inventive mini 
of Archimedes, liad not tlie garrison been cor- 
rupted by the gold of the Ronian general, wbick 
treacherously delivered up the city to tbeenemj« 
During the sacking of Acraduia, Archimedes vns 
shut up in his cloiiet, and so intent on the dexnim- 
stration of a geometrical problem, that neither tbs 
tumult aiid noise of the soldiers, nor tlie cries and 
lamentations of die people, could divert his atten- 
tion. He wa^ very deliberately drawing "his lines 
and figures, when a soldier entered his apartment; 
.and. clapped, a sword to his throat. ''Hold, friend,** 
said Archimedes, '* for one moment, and niyde* 
monstratipp will be finished." The soAdieo asto- 
hishcd at the unconcern and intrepidity of the phi- 
losopher in such imminent danger, resolved to 
carry him tp the proconsul. Put Archimedes un- 
fortunately taking with him a small bo^.of mathe- 

. matical and astronomical instruments, the soldier 
supposi;ig it contained silver and gold, and do( 
being able to resist Ijie force of temptation, killed 
him on the spot. His death was myph lamented 
by Marcellus, who caused his funeral to be per- 
formed with the greatest pomp and ^enmity, 
and ordered a nionum^nt to be erected to 1^ 

. memory, among those illustrious men ^vho had 
distinguished themselves in S}Tacuse. 

llic passion of Archimedes for mathenaatical 
knowledge was so strong; that be devoted him3elf 
^'utirely to the pleasures of study. Every other ob- 
ject he despised j and that he might not interrttpt 
liis pursuits, he frequently denied himself tlie ne- 
cessaries of life. Hiero, king of Syracuse, pre- 
vailed by entreaties on tlie speculative geometrician 
fo de:iccnd to mechamcs 3 and Arclumedes con- 
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stnicted (Rose wonderful machines for tlie defence 
of cities, the effects of which retarded, and might 
perhaps have completely impeded, the taking of 
Syracuse*. He is also said to have been the in- 
ventor of various geometrical and astronomical in- 
struments. 

- After- the reduction of Syracuse, 'most of the 
cities of Siciiy \*oluntariIy submitted to the po\^'er 
of Marcellus ; and the whole island became in a 
short time a Roman province, and was the first 
Conquest that republic made out of Italy, -n p 
Sicily was obliged to the payment of a * * 
certain tribute to Rome 3 iJut was suffered ^ ' 
to enjoy its ancient privileges, and to tfetain all its 
former rights. 

Diuring the tin\e of the^ invasion of Greece by 
tile forces of Xerxes, the Greek settlements in 
thid island bra\'ely defended their liberty and ns- 
serted'their indf^^endence 3 and the salutary imion 
of the princes of Syracuse and Agrigentum tri- 
umphed afterwards over the ambition and the re-: 
sources of Carthage. Sicily flourished under' the 
virtuous administration of Gelou and Theroi/ 5 .but 
the tranqi^tllity 6f the island was' disturbed by ther 
jdissensions that arose betueeja their successor!?. 
Hi^ro, king of Syracuse, proved victorious in a 
Jong arid bloody war ^ during which, the incapa- 
city and misfortunes of the prince of Aj^rlgentum 
.emboldened the resentment of his subjects, which 
hJs injustice and CRicflty had irlreat!}' pfovotccl • 
and expelUi^g hhxx from liis kingdom^ th'e^ 'iustin 
tuted*a republican form of government. '. ' 

This Hiero'was^lrthe latter part offiisirroa 

" * It" is not now kno>v!i how those machines were con- 
struci€d", or -in what rrfiixnicr thev \\<ir^ c'A\^VoN/i.«5L, 



jnodel of wisdom and virtue ; and adome4. thtl 
history of Sicily and the age in which he lived, 
The poets Simonides, ^schylus, and Bacchilides, 
frequented his court, and paid their homage to 
the greatness of his mind rather than of his fortune. 
Pindar has celebrated the magnificent generosky 
q£ his patron; 2nd Xenophon, who had nothing 
to hope or to fear from the ashes pf a king of 
Sicily, has recorded Hiero as a prince of themost 
consummate virtue and pruden^c;e. His successoTa 
/however, was a wretch that disgrace4 both the 
throne and human nature j and was expelled frqpi 
Sicily by the just indignation of his subjects, ^hoj, 
forgetting tlie ^me of Gelon, and the merit of 
' Hiero, exchanged the odious power of kiiigs for a 
furious democracy. 

Distracted by internal discord, and harassed bf 
external" hostilities,. the Greek settlements couldnct 
attend to the continental politics of Greece j and 
Syracuse, imitating the ambitioi) of Athens, had 
obliged most of tlie Dorian states to become con- 
federates, or' rather tributaries. Not satisfied, 
howevipr, with having reduced these coinmunities 
to dependence, the Syracusans next exerted their 
valour against the Jonic' settlements of Leontium, 
Catana, and Naxos. In the sixth yiear of the Pe- 
loponhesian wzr, the Leontines sent to Athens, to 
solicit assistance against the injustice and usurpa- 
tions of Syracuse. ^ The Athenians immediately 
complied with this request, and twenty ships of 
war were sent to tlie aid of. their Ionic brethren. 
Two years afterward, the Leontines again im- 
portuned the assistance of Athens ; and that republic 
was i^i consequence about to engage in the war 
with vigour, viheri the Syracusans, alarmed at tlie 
jjiljusiopoi these amb\X\o\x& s\x2ltv^^i%> \i\orcvQteda 
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general congress of tlie state* of Sicily/ In (his 
<^opve(itk>n the general interest of the island waa 
aloBe regarded ; and all parties were engaged to 
terminate their dom^tic contests, lest the power 
erf' Athens should subvert aud destroy their iudj> 
pendence. * - / 

Bat this plan of union, so seasonable and saln^* 
tjry, vas not of long duratipn. Ijeontium was 
sSm>n 9t\eT taken and destroyed; its inhabitants 
were driven into banishment -, and the Egesteans^ 
their confederates, were closely liesieged by the 
anus of Selinus and Syracuse. These unfortunate 
communities <^ain sent to implore the aid « ^ 
of Athens. They pleaded the rights of *^" 
vCfiHisanguinity, and addressed liot only tli^ 
ptissions but tl*e interest of the Athenians. They 
hislsted that their allies were bound to assist them 
by every prindple of sound policy. They further 
Urged, tliat the growijig greatness of Syracuse, if 
iK)t repressed, T^ould become a formidable acces^ 
slon to the Peloponnesiau league 5 and that while 
tJjeir loninn kinsmen were capable of acting with 
\igoar agaiiist tlie Syracusans, it was the proper 
ti\ue for' nndertalcing the eoteq^rise. That they 
mfght ,'idd, weight to tliesc arguments, the am- 
Ixibsadors of Egesta gave an asteiitatious and a. 
very false account of the wealth of their state, 
\\ hich, they assured the Athenians, was capable of 
iurtilshing the whole expenses of the war. Thet 
Athenians, Jiowever, deemed it advii^able toseni 
deputies to Sicily, who might inquire into the 
sTate'of the island, and pavtic^larly respecting thei 
Egestcgn-?.' . *' 

^ pii the -arrival <jf the aml)ass.'Hlors at Egesta, 
that state l>orrowed the riches of their neighbours^. 
wh^,ch,^/:ili'iplayed to iVvi .^vkciyv^v!* v ^5xV^^^^ 
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the spring following the commissioners returned, 
with new deputies from. Egesta, who brought 
with them about sixty talents of silver, as a tnonth*s 
pay in advance for sixty galleys. With this money 
in their hands, whicn they asserted their state 
would monthly repeat, they were introduced into 
the assembly of tiie Atlienians. Allured by the 
extravagant bat flattering prospects of grandeur, 
the -people of Athens 'held two successive assem- 
blies, in which tlie reasons for and against the Si- 
cilian expedition were considered. In the latter, 
the Atlienians came to a resolution to raise such a 
' naval and military force tliat the w^ar might be 
prosecuted with vigour and success. 

Wh'de^ however,- they deliberated oh the meanf 
for carrying this measure into execution, Niciasi 
who had been appointed witli Alcibiades and La- 
machus to the command of the armament, omittied 
nothing which prudence could suggest, or patrio- 
tism enfoj-ce, to deter his countrymen from this 
dangerous and fatal design. He urged the impos- 
sibility of contending with' the Spartans, and of 
sending at the same time so great a body of 
forces into Sicily. He expatiated on thfe mad- 
ness and folly of attempting to reduce so populous 
3nd powerful an island, when they had nbt been 
able to subdue tlie states of Greece. The" assembly, 
he said, ought not to be moved by the arguments, 
and entreaties of which tlie Egesteans had madQ 
use*; heightened as they Were by feelings of re* 
sentment and misery. In short; the question, " ho 
asserted, ought to be again debated; the decree 
that had passed should be rescinded -, and the 
cause of the Egesteans be for ever abandoned by 
ilie Athenians. 

Alcibiades e:cpress<^ aa opinion diametrically 
' opposite 



Opposite to what Nicias had proposed. The under- 
taking which he advised, he said, was founded in 
jnstic^and jvrudencc ; and no reasonable objection 
could be niade against it : for the £ge»teans and 
other confederates would furnish ^the expenses of 
Ihei.war;, and the danger could not be great, b^* 
cause Sicilj, however extensive, populous^ and 
powerful, was inhabited by different nations, who 
liad never been exercised in the discipline requisite • 
for obtaining victory, ajid^ were without arms^ 
devoid of patriotism, and incapable of union. 

The assembly mumaured their applause of the 
jteriliments of Alcibiades, ratified the decree they 
bad already passed, and testified greater alacrity 
Tot the war than before. Nicias perceived the vio-» 
leuce of the popular current > but he deUflrauied 
|o niake one last though ineffectual effort to resist 
the torrent of public opinion, and to bring thQ 
Athenians to a due sense of the danger and diffi- 
culty of the enterprise. The success of an in* 
leader, he observed, generally depcnde4 on the forces 
aiwl rapidity with which his first imjaiessions wer^ 
made. By these means, the confidence «f friendi 
-was confirmed, and the terror and dismay of enet 
mies were excited. If the Athenians were de- 
termined to invade Sicily in spite of the dangers 
and difficvilties that would attend the undertaking,. 
they ought to remember, that tlip utmost vigour, 
would- be requisite for Citrrying their designs into 
execution. They would have to contend with 
sieven large ^nd powerful cities^i against which no 
naval armament would be sufficient. Great num* 
bers of pikemen, with a proportionate number of 
archers and cavalry, could not ensure the success 
cf the invasion. The towns in Sicily must be 
^toiiijed^ or- besieged 5 workmen with all kinds of 
* iui\j\eaieufci 
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and temples resounded with loud and lamenting VO' 
ciferations ; and the Grecian matrons, tearing their 
dishe\'elled hair, and beating their nsiked bosoms, 
bewailed in mournful strains the untimely death of 
Adonis, the lover and tlie favourite of Venus. 
« p All tlie citizens enrolled for the expefi- 

* ' tlon appeared early on the morning o£ die 
day appointed for the embarkation. The 
^•hole citjT accompanied them to Piraeus. Tbe 
people were divided between hope and fear, jvhai 
tliey reflected on so great a proportion of the 
strength of Athens in which every one had a 
friend or relation, committed to the uncertainty of 
the elements, and the chance of wan ' But do 
sooner u'ere the men put on board, and the fleet 
' prepared to get under "W'ay, dian tbe tiximpeti 
sounded, as a signal for silence. Inmiedlatdj 
prayers were offered up to the Gods with great 
Bolemnity j and the numerous spectatoxs upofi 
the shore answered with corresponding ^y^w-s. 
libations were then poured out in goblets ofsUv«7 
and gold. This ceremQuy being pertormed, tri- 
umphant hymns were sung in full clionw j and the 
fleet moved to JEgma, thence to take its departure 
for Concyra. 

Wlien the whole armament of die Atlienlam 
and their allies had arrived at Corcyra, it consisted 
of one hundred and thirty-four ships of war, wlthi 
proportionable number of transports and tenders. 
The heavy -armed tnx^s amounted to five thousand, 
to which were added a sufficient body of sliiigeiJ 
and archers. The wliole military and naval strengA 
of this expedition is computed at twenty th^->ttli^ 
^ men. 

With so powerful a host, had tlie Athenians at- 
tacked the Syracusaii$*in lhe^*pfesclit^security and 
'"" v^oronof 
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ignorance of the armament coming dgainst them^ 
there would liave been a probability that the en- 
terprise; adventurous and imptudtfit as it jcertainly 
was, -might have been successful. But the Gre- 
cian mariners, tmaccustomed to make long voyages, 
would not have been prevailed on to trust so great 
an armament on the wide expanse of the Ionian 
sea. They determined to coast along the eastern 
shpres of Italy until tli^ reached Messina, ishd then 
to cross the strait fbr Sicily. That they mi^t exe- 
cute this de^gn with the greater Safety, three ships 
were dispatched to the Italian and Sicilian shores^ 
to inquire, which of the cities would give th^ma 
reception f^and afterward to rejoin the fleet as soon 
as possible, and acquaint the- commanders with 
the infofmation tliey had been able to collect. 

After crossing the gulf; and making the Japy- 
gian promontdfc<y^ without any disaster, they di-i 
. spersed to s^k supplies around the bay of Ta- 
rentumj but Jnot a single town would admit 
them within ' its walls, or even furnish them 
(for money) with tlie necessaries of life. The 
towns <^f Tarentum and Locris would not grant 
them the use of their harbours, and refused even ' 
to supply tliem with water. At length the whole 
fleet reassembled at the port of Rhegium, without 
accident. The magistrates of Rhegium allowed 
them to purchase the conunodities bf which they 
were in immediate need, but cautiously denied 
them admittance witliin their walls. Alcibiades, 
however, strongly remonstrated againtft tliis con- 
duct ; and exhorted them, as a colony of Eulxea, 
*o assist dieir brethren of Leontium/ to aid and 
defend whom the Athenians had fitted out this 
expedition: but his remonstrances wei'e in<if- 
fectual. \. 

L) the mean time- the three k^^o^aak^xsL ^Ks^^V^i^ ^ 
VOL.. Hi, T %»^'»^a 
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sailedas far as the Egedt^air terntoiy^ kid rejoined 
the flei?t in the K^Murpf Rbegiuin. They brought 
iiifqr^atton, ;that tlie-inliabitants of ^Egcsta, not- 
withBtand'HCig. the b<)asted accounts of. their ricbe?, 
were poory and had grossly:; deceived j the ccan-* 
missioners sent by tte Atheniaa goviftniment W 
inquire into the real . atate or *heir . tce^sury. This 
disagreeable intelligence/ *nd the ubexpeoted re- 
ception. they had raet.witii fron* the*. cities on 
tU^ Italian cof^t, ittdiicidd' the commanders to 
eajl a cpuncjl of war, » to. consider how they 
shouJt^^^ ^tk .The.:Qpiniun-of Nicias was that the 
Eg^iteans ovight to-be 8iiii>t»iied with such a 
number of ships. only, thfe •charges of <which their 
treasury- was. able, to defray 7 and that the Athe- 
nian fleet, aifter having sfet-tled^ by. arms or per- 
siiasiba,;;tliei quarrel^ among them, and exlubited 
to the SiciliaRS'tlteir ability ait<frr^aditiew.to aid aiid 
prgtec^t the i r a J tiesv should ifetu^rn ta' ^Athens. 

, Aicii)iades^ who l>ad formed Jhi si piian of pro* 
ccdure^ aad .whom a sligtit diaap^ointnient could 
not deject, declared that, it .woaid be disgraceikl 
tP: the Athenian republic to dissolve so great an 
ari>iiiment without leaving performed some ex- 
ploit3 w^thyof tiie vas^ preparations ; that tiiey 
fihou J d solicit the ci^e?* of Sicily to a confederacy 
ag^inst^ $yrdcu«|a\ai1|(i SeKiius J andattack the for- 
mer if, it refund to . restoie d)e. I^ontines, and 
the latter \f , .it did not conclude a peace ^rilh 
the. Egesteans. Lao^a^hus,' mope of a, soldiet 
tiiau of; aip€4itieiaa> diitered««from both his col- 
leagjieif. . H^ said, that what appeared to hmi 
the mostprudeatiUid'likjslyDieasure to be pursued 
was, to. sail directly for Syracuse, :and lay s5ege to 
thi^.tity. before the inhabitants liad time to prepare 
fur their defence; as tliis plan, if immediately 
odp^Ui^j \y9Uid.pffe^u«iky ^^TWiivit xii^ iQs«e«<iity of 
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military operations against any of the ' pthfer cities 
of Sicily. - '■ • ' J' . 

This advice, whiidi does honbur Iq t^e abilities 
of Laraachug, was rejected bV- both tHfe bther cotii- 
manders ; and the opin ion' or Alcibiadeii^ jijrevailed. 
The fleet now sailed iixjniR11egiuiTl,*tqr execute 
the plan which liaci bfeen formed 5 and promote, if 
possible, a confederacy of Uie Sicilian cities against 
Syracuse.' A considerable detachment was sent to 
examine the fortifications and strength of that me- 
tropolis J and to proclaim liberty, and offer protec- 
tion,- :to all th^'e^fives within it$ w^\\s: 

Naxos was persuaded to accept the kllikiice of 
Athens. Thence Akabiades proceeded to Cataria j 
but the ffrevalehce of tlie 'Syracusan patty in that 
place procured at first a refusal even to treat wJHt 
the Athenians. Apprehensive, however, pf tli© 
Atheniari amrament, «r of a faction atnong tliem* 
selves, tbe Catanetos consented, at length, to ad- 
mit Alcibiades to declare his proposals in the ge- 
neral assembly. , The forctei were (lierefoare dis- 
' embarked, and ordered to remain without the 
gate of the^city. The artful Athenian trajn^ported 
^Uie people of Catana With his eloquence. Whiler 
he was speaking, the citizens flocked fi'om every 
quarter, to hear his discourse ; which he purposely 
protracted. Some of the ' A^h^rtian soldiers, ob- 
serving^ n entrance unguarded,- burst into the city j 
of which tliey thus became iriastets.' The sight of 
these men, in the place where the assembly wa^ 
held,- made tlieCataneans believe that thetovi^'n was* 
betrayed by tli^.panty in opposition to S)^acvise, 
Some, therefore, of tliose who favoured the Sy- 
racusans, hastily,' but silently," withdi^jw. " Tne 
rest, fearing tlie dreadful conseq[vieivcd^ «tvi. c^-sl- 
miti^s thatjgistjeriiiij: ^ttefeded tX\« t'/^^ktb^ v^^ ^^ 
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hw innocence, or suffer the punisli 
Alcibiades perceived the drift of t 
his enemies, and testified his relu 
behind him such materials for m 
obliged to comply with the public i 

No sooner, however, was he 
Athens, than the people were cc 
veiled to consider of, and inquire i 
tion of the statues. JKvery one wa 
his o^vn private and personal ener 
Ibund traitors and criminals agai 
llescntment was invited to false a 
decree of the assembly was passed 
wards were offered to those who s 
the guilty; and even to tlie guilty ti 
would give up their accomplices. 
persons on whom suspicion fell, and 
seized and put in prison, was And 
fligate and impious person, before 
die statue of Mercury had escapt 
destruction. Andocicfes, in order 
punishment for which his charactt 
him out, like a tnie villain, turned 
denounced many persons as guilty of 
of the statues. Hie persons whom 1 
were present in the city, vrere eith< 
pnt to death. The absent, amor 
jVlcibiades, were recalled, in order 
triiri. Tho latter did not obey, how< 
inands which had been transmittcc 
niinian gaHey. Alcibiades, to esci 
the storm, first fled to Argos j but h 
that the Atheniai\s had promised a 
one who should apprehend iiim, h- 
refuge in Sparta. Here his active ar 
genius seized the opportunity to advi 
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mote measures, which, while they gratified his pri- . 
vatc resentment, occasioned the ruin and subver- 
sion of his country. 

It was soon, apparent that tlte removal of Alci- 
biades occasioned a languor and delay in the ope- 
rations of the expedition-against Sicily. Lamachus^ 
whose character was warlikciind daring, was com- 
pelled, on account of his poverty, to be subject to 
the wealth, eloquence, and authority, of the timid 
and cautious Nicias. Instead of attempting any 
thing against Selinus or Syracuse ; the possession of 
the colony of Hyccara, a small and inconsiderable 
town of the Sicanians, fully contented him. He 
ravaged, or laid under contribution, some places of 
less note; and obtained thirty thousand pounds 
sterling from the Egesteans, towards defraying the 
expenses of thewaf. This, sum, with the booty, 
collected from the cities in Sicily, might indeed be 
of some service ; but could not compensate for the 
unsuccessful attempts against Hybla and Himera, 
and the inactivity and delay at Naxos and Catana. 

The Athenian troops murmmed at these dilatory 
and ignpble proceedings. Nicias therefore, con- 
trary to the timid caution of his disposition, was 
obliged to comply with their demands, and to make^ 
greater and more vigorous' exertions. Syracuse 
was now intended as the object of his attack ; and 
as this city formed the main obstacle to their ambi- 
tion, and the reduction would seem to decide tlie 
fate not only of Sicily, but of the Italian and 
African coasts, this attempt might well stimulate 
emulation, and provoke energy. 

When the Syracusans were first informed of die 
pow'erful armament fitted out against them, tliey 
de«jp!sed, or pretended tp despise, the rumour, and 
considered it as an idle talc iavu\\ft'3. Vq ^grax^sfc ^sA 
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deceive the people. Eiu whoii the fleet arrived st 
Hhegium tlieu: incredulity >vas atQiiiHKl. Her- 
niocrares, one of the principal jwrsoiis in the plare, * 
now persuaded the }>eople to pivvide against a dan- 
ger, which thcii* presumption and foJly Jiad hitlxT- 
to n?presented as imaginary and diimerical. Wbea 
tliey received ixitejligence that .the Athenian ar* 
mameut had reached the Italian coast, and behe'4 
tills numerous and powerful fleet stretching aloag 
the sl\ores of Sicily, and ready to niakc^ a desccut 
on the defenceless island, tljeywere strUclt \viib 
^consternation and dismay. From the height of 
jn-cjsiimption and security^ they plunged into the 
most abject lliar and dejection ; while Hermocrates, 
who was not less prudent in prosperity ilian iutje- 
))id in danger, could scarc^^ly animate the minds of 
his countnmen, and inspire Uie reaohiligtii .neces- 
sary to attempt a i^esistance. ... 

Tliey were, . hov ever, at length prevailed on to 
prepare their arms, equip tht-ir fleet, . garrison tlitir 
fowns, and summon their allies to as:>ibt tlieni. 
These indi3[>ensable preliminariejs wf,»re at length 
carried on witli ardour and pcrj»ovei'ing activity j 
while the tardy operations of the enemy not only 
served to remove the tlar and dejection \vhich had 
at first overwJielmed tlieiij niindi*, bpt to re?»tore 
tljcm to their long-lost vigour and iuU-epidity. They 
iappointed fifteen gent rids, whom they desired lo 
lead them instantly against ihe Athenians at Ca- 
tana. Those chieis, iiowever, did not think it pni- 
dent and safe to comply with the request of the 
troops ; but parties of hor.se nn ere ^^nt out, to l>eal 
up tiie quarters of the enemy, to interceiK their 
convoys, and repel tln^ij* advanced posts./ Jn these 
incursions, the Syracusans w-ould frequently ap- 
proach tlie main body oi tlic Athenian? ; and, in- 
l ^u\tin« 
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suiting them with taunting and sarcastic language, 
ask. Whether the boasted iords of Greece had left 
tlieir native country, that they might settle at Car . 
tana? y . ^ 

Though provoked ait these indigiiitifrs, and ex- 
cited by the resentment and resolution of his troopSj, 
Nicias would neither hazard an engagement in the 
plain, nor march against Syracuse. He therefore 
formed a stratagem, which he hoped would in some " 
measure divide the diiliculties and dangers of the 
enterprise. V A Qatanean undertook to gg over tc^. \ 
the enemy in tlie fictitious character of a deserter. 
This man pretended to the Syracusans, that a nu-? 
merous and powerful body of the inhabitants of 
Catana, weary with the disgraceful yoke of th6 
Athenians, longed to take up arms, and to repel 
the invaders of their country. He obseiVed, that, 
if the Syracusans would join and assist this party of 
the Catanean^, the design could scarcely fail of suc- 
cess 5 for the Athenians were extremely remiss in 
their military duties, their posts were forsaken, and 
their fleet was left unguarded. The people of Sy- 
racuse, therefore, were persuaded to appoint a day* 
on which they would attack their neighbouring" 
city ; and the artful Catanean retnrjied home, to 
revive the hopes and confirm the resolution of his 
pretended associates. 

On the very day appointed for assaulting the 
Athenians in Catana^ Nicies sailed froni that place 
with his whole armamtnit. The Syracusans had 
marched already with this view to th^ plain of 
L>eontium ; when the fleet of Athens arrived in the 
great harbour, the troops were disembarked, and a . 
camp was formed without the western wall of tlie 
city of Syracuse. In the mean time the cavalry of 
Jhe Sjnacusans, having. proceeslviA Uj NJcvi ^^^ ^ 
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Catana, discovered that the Athenians had depart- 
ed. Their infantry, being informed of tliis, raarclied 
b9ck with expedition to protect their own city, 
liliese warlike youths having returned, and being 
joined by the forces of Gela, Selinus, and Ca- 
marina, it was determined, without loss of time, 
to attack tlie hostile encampment. 

Only a few days elapsed before the Athenians 
Ipid Syiacusans prepai'ed to engage. The former 
relied on their superior discipline and habitual vic- 
tory 5 the latter, on tlieir courage .and nupibers. 
^The Syfacusans drew up tlieir tro<>ps at the depth of 
«kteen mnks, and tlie Athenian^ of eight. Tbe 1 
latter, however, kept a body of reserve in the cdwp, 
y^lvch was ready to engage on the first signal. Ki-* 
cias, having harangued his troops, led thera towardi 
the enemy : the priests brought fq^the accustom'* 
ed sacrifices ; and tlie trumpets .funded to engage. 
Dreadful and fiirious was the attack, which ctm- 
linued with perseverance for several liours. Every 
tiling that could animate, and impel to great -and 
vigorous fsxertions, inspired tlie minds of tlie cdm«^ 
batants. The Syracusans fought in defence of their 
country, their liberty, and independence 5 and the 
Atlieni^ns were no less strongly impelled by rc" 
sentment and ambitious prospects. The battle^ 
however, was still doubtful ; when a tempest sud-^ 
denly arose, accompanied with tremendous peals 
of thunder. The Atlienians were unconcerned at 
tlie event 3 but tlie Syrsjcusans, struck v ith con-- 
stemation and dismay, were broken and routed. 
Kicias restrained the troops' iipm the pursuit, lest 
4 body of cavalry belonging to tin? enemy should 
assault tliem when in disorder. The Syraeussns 
lost two hundred and sixty men, and tbi^'Aiire- 
i>ian8 only fifty. The former took refu.;:;e in the 
city, md the Jatter returned Vo v\ie\Y c^w>^. 
' -^ • -Wit 
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The voyage, the 'entamprfient, ^pd the battle, 
mployed the dangerous activity, and gratified the 
mpetuous ardour, of the Athenian troops j but. did 
lOt ill aiiy essential degree ^ contribute to fadiitate 
he conquest ' of • Syracuse ; and; without more 
jowerul assiSftance, Nicias tegail tp despair of beinff 
ible to storin the place, or to take it by siege. Soon 
ifter tliis successful onset, the Athenian fleet re^ 
urned to Naxos and Cat^a, tp winter there 5 and 
SPcias' expected that 'the inferior States of Sicily 
.votlld nowanore readily submit, or retider assist- 
Hice. EffiissafTies Were sent to Tuscany, in which 
;ome Grtecian' coldnies'had been founded 1 ambas- 
ladors were likewise dispatched to Carthage, the 
?iiemy and the rival of Syracuse. The messengera 
sent to Athens returned with three huildred talents, 
and several troops of cavalry ^ alid the Egesteans 
pro^ ided them also with a reuiforcement of horse, 
and all kinds of provision. 

While the Athenians were thus preparing for^tlie 
attack of Syracuse, the citiiilris orthat{)lace exerted 
eqbal vigour in providing for ttieir defence. In- 
stead of fifteen they appointed' three generals j 
Hermocrates, Heraclides,' and Sicanus. These 
commanders were invested with uidiniited power, 
according to the exi^endy of affairs. They dis- 
patched ambassadors to Corintfi, and also to La« 
cedamon, to iiAiplore-'theii:^ assistance against aa 
enemy tbdt ^imed at ho Idsk than the sovereignty 
of all Greece. The Syracusans received a very 
favourable reception at both places 5 and especially 
at Sparta, where Alcibiades enforced their request 
•with all his ^credit arid eloquence. At his persua- . 
sibn, Gylipptis, ah able and experienced oflficer, 
. was appointed tp tommand the rieinforcement des- 
t\a^d' iov Sicily • iad troops were iii"^esi^\\icL -a.^^* . 
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sign to invade die Attic tenitory, and thereby make 
a powerful diiK;rsiou in that part in favour of tLi 
Syracwims. - 

ITie importance of Carnerina^ on tlie southeni 
coast of Sicily, engaged, in tlie meantime, fheat- 
tcntion both of Nicias and of Hennocrates. Hk 
Camerineans had given a very feeble and rekctanl 
assistance to their allies of Syrarusc) and each jiam 
was desirous of at^achlng them to its iiitt'restj. 
They dreaded eflualKr, however, tiie distant ambi- 
tion of Athens, and the neighbouring hostiJiry of 
Syracuse j and requcsti-d that they might be allow- 
ed to pveser\ e a strict and Impartial neutrality. B/ 
these means they hoped to avoid the resonlment cr" 
either of the two ; luid, nevertheless, defeat the ic- 
tentions of both. 

Before any supplies from Greece could rent h Sjr- 

g ^ racuse, Niciai?, leaving his whiter-eiiiarters. 

^' ' set sail for that plrice 5 and arrkins; then; is 

the night, before tli&inhabitantsot" ihe ciiy 

wel'e aware of his depaiture from Catana, po^>esiei 

himself of the important post of Epipole. The Sy- 

racusans, being quickly informed of this circum- 

siance, inunediately attempted to disloilr^e the 

enemy. A fierce conflict ensued. 1 iimiiltuoos 

valour, however, could not overcome steadv Jis- 

ciplinc : the Syracusans were compelled to retreat, 

with the loss of three lipndred m^^n j and the m* 

refii€;e of their , walls, prevented a still greater 

8lauglit<?r, Encpuragcd by tliis success, Nidas 

began to exec\ite th(* plan he had formed for r- 

.ilucing ihe c ity. Ilis desrgu was to .surround i' 

* will* a wall from Epipole to ihe sea on ejich .side 

to tijeTrogilian port oh the north, ami to tha grea 

^ port on the south. When these circuna .dlation 

'ft[|Oukl be completed, lie expected that his nnnvc 

"../'"' " • r-ju 
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rous fleet would be able to block up the harbour. 
As the necessary materials had beet) provided 
during the winter, the work rose with such rapidity, 
that the Syracusans were not less astonished than 
terrified. Their former as well as tlieir recent de- 
feat deterned them from again risking a general en- 
gagement 5 but by the advice of Hcrmocrates they 
erected walls, which traversed and intermpted 
those of the Athenians. The workmen, urged by 
imminent danger, forwarded the work with great 
activity: the hostile bulwarks approached each 
otlier 5 frequent skirniisl.es happened, in which the 
Athenian troops were generally victorious. 

The circumvallation was at length completed, 
and tlie town blocked up on all sides. The canals 
tliat conveyed water hi to the city were interrupted, 
and by these means the inhabitants were greatly 
distressed. Seeing themselves on tlie brink of ruin, 
and no hopes of relief,, they began to think of a ca- 
pitulation. Accordingly an assembly wa- convened, 
to propose and settle the articles which shoixtvl be 
sent toNicias. While, however, thqy deliberated 
on tlie execution oiF this measure, a Corinthian 
galley, commanded by Gongylius, entered the- 
harbour. All the citizens crowded ai'ound the new- 
comer, tliat tliey might learn tlie design of his 
voyage, and the intentions of their Peloponnesian 
allies, ^ Gongylius acquainted tliem, that they 
.' might soon expect a speedy and effectual relief j 
that the Corintliians had warmly espoused their 
cause, and had fitted out a very considerable arma- 
ment, which might be looked for every hour 5 and 
that the Spartans, also, had joined a small squadron 
to the ships Irom Cprinth, tiie whole conducted by 
Gyiipjpus, a Lacedaemonian, and an ctiicerof gi-eat 
abilities and experience. 

V,oL. III. V ^ "yw^ 
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The joy \ihkh this unexpected intelligence dlf- 
flised in the ciH' is incredrble. The Syracusans 
'proteeded from on^extreme to the opposite. Instead 
of cinilHilating, they pre^xi red to make sallies upon 
the enemy, that Gylippus might have a better op- 
portunity for entering the eity. Soon after a mes- 
senger arrived from tl>e Spartan cmiimander hiii> 
se}f. He hail Imuled hks troops on the western 
C( ast of Sicily^ that theAthenians might not inter- 
cept his passage ,* and approached SyracRj^e on the 
side of Epi|)ole, where the line of contravallation 
• was yet unfinished, with several thousand n>en. 
The transverse wall was extended with the 
greatest diligence ; and Nicias havirig fortified liim- 
«elf in tl>e castle of Labdalns, Gylippus drew up 
his array under the waUs, and sent a herald to in- 
form tlie Athenian genera), that he would only.al- 
low him five ,days to cmlxirk his troops and to leai e 
Sicii}'. To this message Mlcias did not condescend 
to return an answer. G}')ippus, thoefore, attack* 
ing r!.c fort, stormed it, and put all the Athenians 
found diercin to the sword. Nicias, perceiving 
the ncces.sity of bringing the war to a speedy anri 
decisive conclusion^ offered battle to tlie Spartan 
and Syracusan army. Gylippus did not decline the 
engagement. Jn the first action tlie Athenians 
were victorious. This was principally occasioned 
by the unfavourable situation ot the Syxacuian 
forces 5 who had been imprudently posted in the 
narrow defiles between the two walls;, which ren- 
dered tl)eir cavalry and archers unserviceable. -The 
magnanimity of Gyiippus led him to acknowledge 
this error -, and to declare that he, and not ih^ 
trooi^s, had been tlie cause of this defeat. The 
next day he, drew up his forces in a more advan- 
tagcoua position. The Athenians were now re- 

\julsed. 
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•pial^ecl, thrown into confusion, and f.ursued to 
ti^eir camp j and Gyljppus obtained a very consi- 
dei'aWe victory. 

This success, of the Spartan geueral produced the 
ariost important consequences. Th^ Syracusans 
e^tended^tlieir works beyond tlie circumvallation ;, 
itisomu h that \he Athenians could -not now hope 
to block up tlie cityj witlK)u< previously forcing 
tliese new ramparts. While the besiegers main- 
tained the superiority of arms over tlieii* enemies, 
tlie neighbouring territory had abundantly supplied 
tlicn\ with every necessary 3 but no sooner was 
tlieir defeat known, than every place was alike 
hostile, and provision could ii'ot'be procured witli- 
out the greatest diffic^iity. The soldiers tliat went 
out in quest of wood and wa^er were unexpectedly 
attacked by the enemy's cavalry, or by the rein- 
forcements which daily arrived from every quarter 
to tlie assistance of Syracuse ; and the army was , 
soon obliged to depend for every necessary supply 
on the uncertain bounty of the Italian coast. 

Nicias, tiiKiing hh troops dwindling away in. 
proportion as those of che enemy increased, be- 
came greatly disheartened, and dispatched a very 
desponding letter to the Athenians. He honestly 
and witliontclisguise described and lamented the mis-, 
fortunes and miseries of the army. Great numbers of 
tl*e slaves deserted j the mercenary troops, that fought 
©nly fc^rpay and -subsistence^ saw tlije reasonable- 
XI ess of j)rtferi'4ng the more secure and lucrative 
service of the SyracusaiH}. ^ The Athenian citizens, 
tired o^* the war, and of tlie hardships to which it 
•feulij^ctiid iheni, left thecare of the galleys to un- 
.es.p(-*rienced persons. Nicias fiankly confessed hi* 
inability to check these disorders j and observed, 
that the Athenians, to whom he wrote, were 
eti'inlly competent to judge how difficult it Nv-as* lok . 
u 2 €^\^Ta. 
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govern the licentious disposition of domesdc troops; 
Finally, he exhorted the assembly to recall the 
forces immediately -, or otherwise, to send, with- 

'oiit delay, a second armatoeht not less powerfol 
than the first. 

This letter made a great impression on the 
mindg of the Athenianis. They chose Demosthe- 
nes and Eurymedon to succeed Alcibiades and La- 
machus in the command; Eurymedon sailed im- 
mediately with ten galleys, and a considerable sum 
of money, to assure Nicias that speedy and pow- 
erful supplies shotdd' be sent him ; while Demo- 
sthenes was employed, in raising troops, and equip- 
ping ships, in orSer tliat a numetous armament 

"might sail in the following spring. 
• In the mean time, the Lacedaemonian and Syra- 
cusan generals were acquainted both with the actual • 

^ distress of tlie Athenian army, and with the future 
hopes which they entertained in consetjuence of the 
letter of Nicias. It was possible that, more supplies 
might be received from Attica than the besi^ed 
could expect from Peloponnesus. Prompted, there- 
fore, by interest and inclinatrori, tliey resolved io 
press the Athenians on all sides, by sea and land. 
Besides the weixk condition of the fleet of Athens, 
Several of their galleys were detached to conduct 
the convoys of provision. The Corinthian fleet, 
long and anxiously expected by the besieged, at 
length arrived j and consisted of twelve sail. The 
whole naval strengtli of Sicily, in the ensuing spring, 
filled the harbours of Syracuse. Hermoci ates per- 
suaded his countrymen, that the advantages of skill 
and experience, which he candidly acknowledged 
the Athenians possessed, could not compensate their 
terrc5r and confusion at being suddenly attacked by 

M superior force. 
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The priiieipnl squadrons c;f Syracuse lay in tlie 
harbour of Ortygia, which was separated from the 
station of the Athenian fleet by an island of the 
same na^ne. Herraocrates sailed out with a fleet 
of eighty galleys, to venture a imval engagement ; 
and being met by the Athenians, a severe action 
ensued. While great numbers of tliei soldiers had 
withdrawn themselves from their fortifications at » 
PJemmyrium, that they might be spectators of the 
fight, Gylippus unexpectedly attacked their fores ; 
of which he made himself master without much 
opposition, and slew ail who' hastened from tlie 
shore to assist th^ir companiDns. A noise and tu- 
mult tiius arising in the camp, the Atlieilians at sea 
werd stinick with consternation and dismay : they 
tJi^deavoUred to gain the shore, that they might ch* 
fo^d the fonts iifid repel the enemy 3 but perceiving . 
$he fortifications already in the possession of Gy- 
lippus, they attacked, with their whole fleet formed 
ill Hne pf .battle^ the ships of the enemy, which 
were pursuing them in disorder. Eleven vessels 
of the Syracusans were sunk, and great slaughter 
made among their forces 3 and a complete victory 
at' sea anjply compensated the conquerors for the 
tlefeat they liacj experienced by land, The Athe- 
nians lost, in the forts tliat were taken,, a large 
quantity of military and naval stores, and a consi- 
derable sum of money. Both parties, however, 
erected trophies : the Athenians for tlieir" victory at 
sea, and the Syracusans for their success on shore. 

The SyracUsans determined to hazard another 
tiaval *?n£[^agement, before Demosthenes should ar- 
rive with the sujjplies from Atteus. In order, 
therefore, that they might provoke the Athenians 
to an ^ttack, they drew up their. £eet daily b ?foie 
the great harbour^ in line of t>a.\i\e, '!B»o^.'^\v^^*^^ 
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was averse' to ventufe a second batfle. He ex- 
pected, be said, a fresh fleet every moment, with 
^ a strong reinforcement of troops. In this situa- 
tion, therefore ; when, too, his forces were iufc- 
rior in number to those of the enemy, and already 
.fatigued j such a measure would be the height of 
impruden(?e and temerity. On the other band, 
Menander and Euthydemus, who had been ap- 
pointed to tak6 p^rt in the command until the ar- 
rival of Demosthenes, eager to perform some ex- 
ploit before they resigned their commission, re- 
presented to Nicias, that, should tliey decline a 
battle, their country w©uld lose its reputation, and 
be forsaken by all its allies in Sicily. They press- 
ed him so much, that, at length, he was obliged 
to comply. Accordingly, the fleet, consisting of 
tWTntj'-five galleys, sailed out of the harbour. 
The first day, the two hostile armamentscontinued 
in sight of each other, without engaghig. On tbe 
second day, a few vessels only attacked each others 
«nd neither side gained any considerable advantage. 
Ou the third day, the Syracusans formed their ships 
in order of Kittle earlier than usual ; and, having 
CC4iiinuod in this manner until the evening, with- 
fjww 45 betl^iv. The Athenians, supposing that 
tbey voxuvl Hot i^tum on that day, retired in dis- 
<yr\ier. Kut the enemv*s fleet, sailing out of the 
!;nW UjiTlxHir, attacked^ the Athenians before they 
K*i tui>e to draw up in order of battle. Victo^ 
^\ iK^coRiinue long in suspense. Seven Athe- 
nian ships ^^*re sunk, and many more were dis- 
ahlod« Ak:;i8i <n\i\l the remains of his shattered 
luid dlsgrjKwl ni^t by retiring behind a line of 
P'ttschanuncn Aivi i~ansjx>rts: From the masts of 
these A^Si-vls' \%VTV Mispendeil hugo masses o£ lead, 
Xrh'tcb. CSX ;»CCouta o^ tikeVt i«m, -^^e uaraed 
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dolphins. These were sufficient to crush by their 
falling weight the stoutest galleys of antiquity. 
This unexpected obstacle arrested the progress of 
the conquerors; but tlie advantages already ob« 
tained raised their hopes to the highest pitch, and 
' equally sunk die minds of the Athenians into de- 
jection and despondency. - 

Great as were the misfortunes that befel the - 
Athenians in Sicily,' the calamities of the republic 
at home were still more alaiming and more dread- 
ful. Alcibiades first acquired the esteem and con-» 
fidence of the Spartans, by condemning, in the 
strongest manner^ the ambition and injustice of the 
Athenians, in their hostility with Lacedaemon, and 
their cruelty towards himself. He, moreover, in- 
formed the' Spartans, in what manner tliey m^ht 
disarm and disappoint their rival. The town of 
Decelia was situated between Thebes and Athens, 
about fifteen miles from each, jlnd belonged to the 
Attic territory. H6 therefore advised, that' the 
Spartans should surprise and fortify this place, 
which comnianded an extensive and fertile plain,; 
and from which they might infest the .Athenian* 
by a continual War, instead of an atinual incui- 
sion. 

Alcibiades often proposed and urged this mea- 
sure J and at length Agis led a powerful army 
into the teiritory of Attica. The defenceless in- 
habitants fled before him / but, instead of pursuing 
them as before, lie stopped at Decelia. Tlie ne- 
cessary materials having been provided, previous 
to tl>e marchingof the army, ftie town was spee- 
di]f fortifi^, and the walls bade defiance to tliose 
of ^Athens. Ttie watchftil garrison continually 
^fefTfted the Athenians. The latter ^Q^\e. t'a^^ 
ndther . j>ldw> Qbr «ow, -tn »£efcy \ fe?t 'Oc^'^V^'^ 
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tans would deprive them of tlie fruit of their la- 
bour. The valuable island of Eubnea too, from 
which in seasons of scarcity, or during the ravages 
of war, they liad been accustomed to derive the 
necessary supplies of corn, wine, and oil, was 
cut off from any communication witli them. Ha- 
rassed by unremitting servitude, and in want of 
bread, the slaves murmured, complained, and in 
great numbers revoked to the enemy- By their 
defection, Athens was deprived of twenty thou- 
sand useful artisans. Since the latter part of the 
administration of Pericles, the Athenians had never 
suftered such misery and distress ; while the active .. 
and inextinguishable hatred of a cruel and uure- 
lentmg enemy still persecuted tliem. 

These signal caliimities at Athens did not how- 
ever prevent the most vigorous exjertibns abroad. 
The Syracusans had scarcely time to rejoice at their 
victory, or Nicias to bewail his misfortunes, when 
a. numerous and powerful armamept was descried 
on the coast of Sicily. All the vessels Wcr<; richly 
trimmed, and hiid tlieir prows adorned Avith gaud/ 
gtrearaers. This fleet, consisting of serenty-thrt^ 
Atlienian galleys, beside iununierable foreign ves- 
sels and transports, commanded by experienced ofr 
iicers, and furnished,, at a vast- expense, widi all 
kinds of warlike machines then ufed in .maritime 
engagements, pursued its course in security co- 
wards the harbours of Syracuse. The emulation 
of the rowers, and the splendour o( the scene, 
exhibited a pompous ^xectacle of naval triumph. 
As tliey approached. the ^lore, the sound of the 
truippeti and clarions, mingled with repeated 
f hoiii^ and It^ud iHrclamations from the fleet and the 
parxip, Tj&^echotjd thrpugh the tovm. Thi» alf of 
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ed, that he jiiight dishearten and intimidate the 
enenay.' Tlie number of pikemen on board the 
fleet exceeded five thousand -, the light-armed 
troops were nearly as numerous 3 and the whole 
armament was equal to that originally sent with 
Nicias, which amounted to more than twenty 
thousand men. 

The besieged, notwithstanding their late g q 
success^ consideripg the power and vigour ' ^ * 
of the enemy with whom they had to con- 
tend, became dispirited, and acknowledged that 
Athens was the only city in the world thaj could 
furnish such a formidable and magnificent equip- 
ment. They now concerv^ed the design of capitu- 
lating, before their capital should be reduced to ex- 
tremities, and while tliey could hope t6 obtain rea- 
sonable and toh^rable tenxjs. But Demosthenes 
did not give them timd for putting their scheme in 
execution. Thinking it most advisable to take ad- 
Vianlage of the consternation and dismay which his 
arrival had occasioned, he prepared for an imme- 
diate attack of the city. • . 

Nicias, alarmed at this bold and hasty resolu- 
tion, conjured him not to be too pi-ecipitate, ^ut 
to consider maturely before he proceeded to make 
an attempt against Syracuse. He observed to him, 
that delays would ruin the enemy ; who were in 
great waiit of money and provision 5 whose allieai 
were now ready to abandon them; and who there- 
fore, in a short time, would be obliged to surren- 
der. All this Nicias staled, not from any conjec- 
tures of his own, but from the information and 
advice he had received of what was transacting 
. within the walls. Demosthenes replied, that his 
intentions were, speedily to decide the fate of the 
war : or raise tlie siege, and icVviit^ xo >^<e,T^\Ns!l oS. 
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Athens, which was at that time blockaded by the 
Lacedaemonians V The well-known cautious and 
dilatory disposition of Nicias induced Eurymedon 
to approve of the opinion of Demosthenes ; and 
Nicias himself was finally obliged to acquiesce. 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and 
making some fmitless attempts against the fortifi- 
cations on that side to div<:;rt tlie attention of the 
enemy, Demosthenes marched, in tlie middle of 
the night, to attack the important post of Epipolc. 
The attempt was at first .successful : tlie outposts 
were surprised j tlie guards put to^death ; and the 
tJiree separate encampments of the Syracujians, 
Sicilians, and Peloponnesians, formed a weak and 
feeble opposition to the ardour and resolution of 
tlie Athenian troops. 

In the mean time Qyjfp]>us had assembled the 
whole force of Syracufije/i and hastened to the re- 
lief of the place ; but his troops being seized widi 
a panic, which was increased by tl^, darkness of 
the nighty were easily repulsed, and put to flight. 
The Atlienians pursuing them in disorder, to i)re- 
vent them from rallying, met a body of Birotians, 
under the command of Hermocrates, whose re- 
sistance checked the fury of the ^'ictors. The 
sudden and unexpected firmness of the Theban* 
might alone have decided the fate of the enter- 
prise : but, added to this, the Athenians were ig- 
norant of the ground ; and the glare of the nKX)n, 
shining in tlie front of the enemy, illumined the 
splendour of their arms, and seemed io multiply 
their numbers. The foremost ranks of the pur- 
suers were repelled j and as these retreated to their 
main body, -they met the Argives and Corey roans 
advancing, who, singing the paean for the late \io- 
tor/ in their Doric dii\lw:t and accent, were unfor- 
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tunately mistaken for enemies. Fear at first seized 
the Atlienians j but th'w "was soon succeeded by 
rage. Thinking themselves surrounded, they de- 
terinuied to force a passage, and slew nwny of 
their allies before the mistake was discoveied. To 
prevent the repetition of this dreadful eiTor, they' 
were obliged to demand tlie watch^word every mo- 
ment j and hence their enemies tccame also ac- 
quainted with that signal.' The consequence of 
this was doubly fatal. The silent Athenians, at 
. every rencounter, were slaughtered : the Syracu- 
i>ans, on the other hand, knowing the watch- word^ 
declined or joined the battle, accordingly as it 
suited their weakness or strength. Tlie terror and 
coniusion of the Athenians increased : the rout be- 
came general 5 and Gyli})pus, with his Victorious 
troops, pursued iii good order. 11 le vanquished, 
ignorant of the passages through which tliey had 
mounted, lost great numbers, wjio fell from the 
rocks and were daslied in pieces. Others ex})lored 
the unknown paths of Epipole, Several thousands 
were left dead, or woundetl, on the scene of ac- 
tion ', and the Syracusan cavahy, the next morn* 
hig, intercepted and cut otf all tlje stragglers. - 

By this dreadful and unexpected disaster the 
Pi>erations of tlie siege were, suspended. Denior 
sihenes was no^v decidedly of opinion that tliey 
should return immediately to Athens. The season 
of tjie year would, yet, he said, pennit their cross • 
ing the Ionian sea -, and it would be much more ad- 
vantageous to compel the I^cedxmonians to raisa 
the blockade of Atiien^, than to continue the siege 
of Syracuse and waste their strength in vain and 
fruitless foreign attempts. But Nicias dissuaded 
tlie d^ign of leaving Sicily until tlie republic 
sJiould recall them by positive aullvox\\^, 'V\\v>^i.^^ 
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he said, who were now so earnest for an ignomi- 
nious flight, and eKclaimed so bitterly against the 
caLuiii ties under wliich they laboured, would, after 
their return, be the foremost to accuse the weak- 
ness or the treachery ; of their commanders.- For 
his part, he would ratlier choose to die gloriously 
by die hand of tlie enemy, than perish by the un- 
just sutFrages of the people. 

This reasoning could not, however, convince 
Demosthenes 3 who was sensible, that the only 
measure by which they could hope to save the re- 
mains of their distressed forces,' was to leave Sicily 
inamediately, and return to Athens. But Nicias, 
knowing by the secret correspondence maintained 
. in Syracuse, diat the enemy's treasury was ex- 
hausted by the enormous expenses of the war, and 
that the magistrates had used their utmost to bor- 
row from their allies, hoped that the vigour of their 
resistance would abate with tlie decay of their fa- 
culties ^ and that the city would submit in a short 
time. Demosthenes, tlierefpre, as his former ad- 
vice had beei> attended with such ifl success, yielded 
in this instance to the opinion of Nicias. ' 

In tlie mean time the Syracusans were nan- 
forced by powerful suppiips from the different na- 
tions in Sicily ; and the transports so long expected 
from Peloponnesus arrived in the haibour of Or- 
. tygia. The Peloponnesian forces had staid for some 
tim6 on the coast of Cyrenaica ; where tiieir fleet 
was augmenied with a few Cyteiiian galleys. This 
armament reached Syracuse in safety, the place of 
its destination. Neither of the contending parties 
received, after this, any further accessions of 
strength. . Nothing was wanting to complete the 
^ictyrs in this dreadful scene : Syracuse was now 
either attacked, or defended, by all the various di- 

visioiu 
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isloDs of the Grecian name ; and these fotmed, in 
hatage^ the most civilized portion of the inhabi- 
ants of Asia, Africa^ and Europe. 

T^iis powerful reinforcement having arrived at 
Syracuse 3 and a plagtre, originating from the ef- 
hivia of the fens and marshes, near which the 
Athenians were encamped, breaking out among 
tlie besiegers ; Nicias. was induced to change his 
opinion. Accordingly, orders were issued prt- 
mtely, enjoining the officers of tlie fleet to prepare 
lo sail at a minute's warning 5 and the troops were 
ix>mmanded to b5 ready to go oh board upon a sig- 
nal tkat -should be given. But tlie night appointed 
tor their departure wa^inauspiciously distinguished 
by an eclipse of tlie moon. This tlie superstitious 
Nicias, and his diviners, considered as an omen of 
evil tendency. The voyage therefore was ordered 
to be deferred until thrice nine days were accom- 
plished. 

But before the expiration of that period, w'hicli. 
niperstition had fixed, it was no longer practicable 
to depart; The Syracusans, having received no- 
tice that the Athenians intended to leave Sicily, re- 
solved to attack tliem by sea and land. They at- 
^mptedto destroy the fleet by fire-ships 3 but. this 
fjBtei-prise was unsuccessful. They then employed - 
superior numbers, to divide and wealten tlie strength 
end resistance of an enfeebled and dejected foe. A . 
perpetual succession of military and naval exploits 
continued for three days. On the first day tlie * 
battle was doubtful, and fortune hung in suspense > 
on the seccnid, the Athenian fieet, commanded by 
Emymedon, was deprived of a considerable squa- 
dron 5 and on the third, it lost eighteen ships, and 
two thousand men> in the number of whom wa» ' 
the $idmiraK 
VOL. 111. X The 
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The Syracu<;ans celebrated their victory with 
triumphant enthusiasm. They did not consider 
themselves at this perrbd as an oppressed and un- 
happy people, stvuggling in the alnwst hopeless de- 
fence of every thing dear to them j* but they now 
looked forward for that success^ which slnnild en- 
title them the vanquishers of Athens, and vindi- 
cators of the liberties of Greece. Accordingly, 
they applied themselves immediately to block up 
the port. They were npw desirous to prevent the 
departure of that force, from which they had for- 
merly expected the worst evils of subjugation ; and 
they proposed to themselves no less than to de- 
stroy, or reduce to the dreadful (condition of pri- 
soners at' discretion, the whole of that formidable 
fleet and navy. 

In the mean time, dejection, not only from the 
sense of disgrace and fear of tlie resentment of 
their enemies, but also from the most urgent 
vants, assailed the iVthenians. In consequence of 
th« resolution to raise the siege, they had forbidden 
iuriher supplies from Catana. Naval superiority 
being lost, they had now no means of intercourse . 
v>'itli Catana ; jind therefore their departure wa« 
become a nieasUre of absolute necessity. A council 
of v\ ar being summoned, it was generally resolved 
. to withdraw the whole armament by sea. 

After repeated defeats, and though grievously 
tormented witli a nephritic complaint which had 
frequently obliged him to solicit his recall, Nicias, 
whose courage seemed to rise in proportion as e>'il8 
pressed and dangers tlireatened, used his utmost 
diligence to retrieve tlie affairs of his countiy'. llie 
fchattered galleys were speedily refitted and pre- 
.pared, to the number of one hundred and ten, to 
risk the event of anotl;er battle. And as they had 
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ifFered greatly from the hardness and firmness of 
le eneniy's prows, Nicias provided them witji . 
rappling irons, which would enable them to ])re- 
^nt the recoil of their antagonists, and the repeti- 
on of tlie hostile stroke. Arm^ed men were 
rowded upon the deck ; a mode of fighting tauglit 
lem by the Syracusans^ who had too successfully 
sed it against them. 

No sooner was th^ fleet ready for sea, than Ni- 
[as recalled the troops from the posts and fortresses 
ill occupied, and formed them into one camp on 
le shore.^ The behaviour of that commander on 
lis trying occasion was truly great. He was little 
ftibitious j and, when fortune was favourable, ra- 
ler deticient in exertion, and sometimes even cul- 
ably remiss in his command: but, at this juncture, 
one was so w^irm in exhortations which might 
grve to revive the hopes and restore the drooping 
ourage of the troops. The state of his health 
rould not perniit him to take the cpmmand of the 
leet 5 but he was sedulous in attending the neces- 
ary preparations, and in directing every arrange- 
tient When all was ready for the projected at- 
empt, tliinking that he had not yet sufficiently 
timiiiated the minds of the officers and soldiers, 
\e went round the whole armament ; and exhorted 
hem, with a cheerful and magnanimous firmness, 
o remember the vicissitudes of war and the insta- 
bility of fortune. Tliough hitlieito unsuccessful, 
he vastness of the preparations should, he said, 
iduce them to believe that victory might again be 
beirs. -Men who had undergone and surmounted 
s^many and great dangers, should not in the trying 
nd decisive moment depress tlie hope of triumph, 
►y the remembrance and the regret of past defeat. 
t was yet in their power to defend their lives, their 
X 2 " liberty^ 
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liberty, their friends, and (what ought to be more 
valued than every thing else) their country, and 
the mighty name of Athens. But should this op- 
portunity be neglected, or inoproperly used, the 
'destruction of every thing dear to them must fol- 
low, and the glory of their nation be no more. 

In the mean time this bustle of preparation bad 
been observed by the Syracusans, who were in- 
formed of the grappUng.irons with which the^the- 
nian prows were, to be armed. They therefore 
prepared to countei:act this new mode of action : 
the forecastles of their galleys they covered with 
bull-hides, on which the grappling irons would 
have no effect. 

Nicias, having led the troops to the shore^ com- 
mitted the last hope of the republic to the active 
valour of Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthyde* 
mus 5 and returned to tlie camp with a feeble and 
emaciated body and an anxious mind. The first 
shock of the Athenians was irresistible : they made 
themselves masters of the vessels that opposed 
their passage, and burst through the bar. Asths 
entrance widened, the Syracusans rushed into the 
harbour. Thither also the Athenian, gille^s re- 
turned and followed them j either repelled by the 
enemy, or that they might assist their comrades. 
In the mouth of the harbour the engagement be- 
came general ; and in this narrow space two hu*.- 
dred galleys fought with an obstinate and persever- 
ing valour during the greatest part of the daj. 
The battle was not long confined to the shocks of 
adverse prows, and the distant hostility of darts 
and arrows. The vessels grappled with each 
other, and their decks soon flowed with blood. 
The heavy-armed troops boarded the galley with 
which th^ contended ; and by that means left 

thrk 
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their own ship exposed to a similar attack. The 
fleets presented every where tlip sole object of 
a massive cluster of galleys mutually adliering 
among themselves. The Athenians, sensible of 
-the importance of the action, exhorted one an* 
other not to abandon an element on which their 
republic had ever acquired victory and glory, 
for tiie dangerous refuge of a hostile shore ; while 
the Syracusans exclaimed against fleeing from ene- 
mies whose weakness or cowardice had caused 
tliem for a long time to meditate retrtraff The ciies 
of the wounded^and of those who weixj perishing 
in the water, the noise of tlie oars, and theacclama^ 
tions from tlie ramparts and the shore, prevented 
any orders from being either heard or obeyed. 

The view of a battle, more fierce and obstinate 
than had ever before been seen in the Grecian 
5eas, restrained tiie activity and wholly suspeikled 
the powers of the nuoverous and adv<frse battalions 
that lined the "Surrounding coast.. , The spectators 
and the actors were alike interested in the result 
of this singular and tremendous engagement. But 
the former felt more deepJy,-and expressed more 
forcibly, the various eniolions by which they 
"were actuated. The fight was long and dreadfiil, 
and the slaughter on botli sides incredibly greats 
At length, with various fortune at times in various 
parts, the advantage of t lie Syritcusans became der 
cisive, and the whole Athenian fleet was pursued 
by theeneray to the shore. Then grief, indignation, 
and dismay, in tlie highest degree tliat can possi- 
bly be imagined, seized the Atlieni^narmy on land^ 
vTheirciraimstancesnow were desperate- Some of 
the vanquished escaped to ll^ can^pj otl^er* flt*d,[not 
knowhio; whidier to direct their .steps. Nicias, how- 
ever, with a small bat f(-arless iToop, remained at 
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the water-side to assist and protect tbdr unforta* 
nate companions. In this Well-fought battle, the 
victors lost forty, and the vanquished fifty, galleys. 
Cicero has justly observed, that not only the 
navy of Athens, but the glory and empire of 
that republic, perished in the harbour of Syracuse. 

. The dejection of the Athenians, on this disastrous 
occasion, was so great, and the impending danger 
so urgent, that they neglected a duty, always before 
observed, and which had formed a very respectable 
part of their national character. No herald was 
sent to demand the restoration of the dead 5 and 
they abandoned to indignities and insults tlie bodied 
of the skin. Amid the general despair, however, 
Demosthenes did not lose his usual energy and 
presence of mind. He proposed tliat, as the Athe- 

. nians had still sixty , and the enemy only fifty gal- 
leys, they should again attempt to force a passage 5 
and he considered the measure as very practteable,' 
if, embarking that night, they made the effort the 
next morning. Nicias approved Of the proposal, 
but the troops aB^olutely refiised. They would g6 
any where by land, they said ^ and fight their way, 
if necessary : but, by sea, the experience of the 
past sufficiently proved that they could expect no- 
thing but destruction. Thus vvas the execution of 
this sajutary measure prevented by excess of de- 
spondency, arising from' the contemplation of pre» 

^ vious disasters. •- - 

The general opinion among the Sjracusans ^^-as•, 
that the Athenians would not attempt to escape 
again by sea, but would decamp the same night* 
This justified the proposal of Demosthenes, and 
testified his prudence and foresight. Eat .the Syra'- 
cusans, wearied with the labour of tlie day, and ex- 
hiJaralcd with its success^ were incTc eager to cn- 
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joy the leisure they had so well earned, ilian solici* 
foa9 about any future events. It happened, too, 
that the following morning was tlie festival of Her- 

' ctdcs. Among such an assemblage of people of Do- 
rian extraction, and especially in such circ^^- 
Rtancee as the present, the celebration of the day 
became an object of great regard,, and they refused 
to quit the religious revel for a nocturnal military 
enterprise. Hermocrates, therefore, sent some 
persons upon horseback in the evening to the 
Athenian^ camp ; who approaching near enough 
to be heard, 'though they could not be distincSy 
*eeii, pretended they belonged^ to the same party 
, which had been accustomed to communicate with 
Nicias. Finding that the Atlienians. believed tins 
pretext, the horsemen proceeded to inform them 
that tlie Syracusans had already occupied all the 
passes, and that therefore they (the Athenians) 
ought not to attempt to move during that nighl. 
They then desired tliose to whom this conversation 
had been addressed, to acquaint the general with 
this information, that he might concert his mea- 
«ures accordingly. Nicias credited the report; anJ" 
llie next day was spent by the Athenians in various 
preparations for their march. 
• But Gylippus and Hermocrates, having yielded 
-for the moment to the pleasure of theifr people; 
found means on the ensuing day to engage them 
in more pnident views. Tlieir victorious fleet, " 
filing to the Athenian station, and meeting with 

.. -IRi' opposition, burnt or carried off every vessel. 

**'Tiieftrmy, at ^lie same time, marched out under 
the command of tlie Spartan general, and occupied 
•all the principal passes in that line of country which 
it was probable the Athenians would attempt to 
traverse, llie aveiiues, also> leading to the ford- 
• -u 4 '' 
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able parts of tlie rivers, were guarded, the bridga . 
broken down, and detachments of horse placed on 
the plains ; so that, to whatever quarter the Atheni- 
ans should direct their march, thej would be 
obliged to fight their way. 

However, as tliey could no longer subsist in their 
present situation, and every thing being prepared 
as far as circumstances would perniit, orders fa 
decamping were issued by the Athenian generals 
on the third day after the battle. Forty thousand 
men, of whom many were afHicted witli wounds 
and diseases, and all exliausted with labour and 
fatigue, exhibited not the appearance of e\'en a 
fleeing army ; they rather resembled a large and 
populous community, driven from their ancient 
possessions by the cruelty and vengeance of a con- 
queror. 'From the lofjcy expectations with which 
. Aey first set sail from Piraeus to the coast of Sicily, 
uiey were now miserably fallen. Deep was the 
distress which arose from the reflections that the 
wliole of their fleet had been destroyed; that, 
through their failure, destmction threatened Athens j 
and that, instead of returning from Sicily in triumph^ 
they were obliged to attempt an ignominious flight, 
as the only hopes of avoidhig slavery or death. Tneir 
collective suflerings were thus enlianced and exas- 
l>erated by a thousand dreadful considerations, and 
tlie painful objects tliat obtruded on tlie view of every 
individual. The mangled bodies of their relations and 
friends, deprived of tlie sacred rites of sepulti]£|, 
afiected them not only with grief but with honxff. 
No sooner did they remove their eyes from this 
dreadful spectacle, than one still more melancholy 
ani terrifying presented itself. The numerous 
crowds of sick and wounded, unable to proceed 
with their companions, entreated, in the accent and 
3 laniruaiid 
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language of unutterable anguish, to be dellvereci 
froro the horrots of famine, or the rage of a cruel 
and implacable foe. Such affecting scenea as these 
•would have pierced tl^e heart of a stranger, and her 
could not but have felt sympathetic tenderness and 
cocnpassion. How much ipore then must it have 
afflicted tlie Athenians themselves, to see their 
parei;its, brothers, children, and friends, involved 
In unexampled misery ! to hear them utter their 
piteous heart-rending complaints 5 and yet to be 
obliged to throw the clinging victims from their 
weaned necks and arms. ! Mutual and self-reproach> 
Ibr the share they had taken in forwarding tho en- 
teqrprise, or in obstructing the retreat, aggravated 
th€ bitterness of woe. Such, in short, was the 
accumulated weight of misery, that the whole 
liraltitttde were in tears; and their present affiect- 
ing" situation not only absorbed any future appre- 
hensions, but took away the power and even the 
<!esire to move* ' " 

At length the march was begun. Amid the ex* 
treme dejection and anguish which pervaded the 
troops, Nicias, by his character and sufferings, but 
still. more by the melancholy firmness of his con* 
duct, deserves the regard and esteem of mankind. 
As an individual, he appeared not to be affected 
■with the general distiess. His whole anxiety was 
directed to relieve and alleviate tlie. calamities of 
©thera. Carried with a rapid pace around every part 
of the army, the ardour of hifi mind reanimating hii 
weak and enunciated fiame, he exclaimed, with a 
loud and distinct voice, — " Athenians and allies, 
there is still room for hope ! Many have escaped 
from greater evils than we suffer ; nor ought you 
raslily to accuse tlie Gods, ; or yo\irselves. As for 
me^ who am far from being die strongest amon^ 
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ydii, (for yoii see to what a miserable condition mj 
disorder has reduced me,) and who in the blessing! 
of fortune was inferior to none, I sulFer every pre- 
sent calamity et]ually widv the lowest and most ab- 
ject. Yet am I unconscious of deserving thb 
reverse of i>rosperity. I have been regular and 
zealous in my duty towards the Gods ; and my ac- 
tions with men have been scrupulously just. I 
have, therefore, hope and confidence j and the 
calamities which guilt has not tiicrited, cannot 
terrify me. If our enterprise has drawn upon m 
the indignation iuid vengeance of the Gods, wc 
surely suHer more than our iniquities deserve. 
Other nations have invaded their neighbours with 
less provocation, and Nevertheless have escaped 
with genller punishment ; nor can I believe, that, 
for the frailties and errors of passion. Providence 
will impose penalties too grievous to be borne. 

'^ Confiding thus far in the divine mercy, we 
ought not to despond, especially when wc consider 
the means which are still left us for our defence. 
Our numbers, our resolution, and still more our 
misfortunes, render us even now formidable. Our 
enemies possess not an army able to intercept bur 
course, and tliejefore much less to expel us from 
the first friendly territory that shall afford us a re- 
ception. If, therefore, we can secure our safety 
by a speedy, prudent, and courageous retreat, we 
may still retrieve our lost honour, and restore the 
fallen glory of Athens ; for the strength and sup- 
port of a state consist not in empty sliips,- and un- 
defended walls, but in brave and virtuous citizens.** 

Having thus spoken, he led the inarch. The 
army was disposed in two divisions, with the bag- 
gage between tJicm. Demosthenes commanded 
the rear^ and Nicias the van. They did not choosa 

th* 
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-iLe road to their friendsat Naxos and Catana, but 
that which led to the Sicel coiuitry, where tliey 
might more readily iiiid food and satety, and liave 
leisure to concert proper measures for tlieir future 
operations. They tbrced their passage over tlie 
river Anapus^ ^v hich was vigorously defended by 
the euerny. But the Syracusan horse and archers, 
harassing them in the rear, gave them ^uch conti- 
nued trouble, tliat, after marching only five miles, 
they encamped on a rising ground for the night. 
The next day they made stilHoss progress. Having 
inarched only two miles and a half, they reached a 
spacious plain, where they were induced to lialt ; 
especially as they were in need of a supply- of 
water and prevision, which might be easily obtained 
fiom the kurrounding country. But on the third 
day, when they attempted to proceed, the Sy- 
racusan horse and light-armed troops, in larger 
force thmi before, annoyed them so nuich, that 
zRer many hours wasted in fruitless attempts to re- 
pulse them, the distressed Athenians were com- 
pelled to return to the camp they had occupied : 
and, on account of the superiority of the enemy's 
cavalry, tliey could not even procure supplies as 
they had done on tHe preceding day. 

The next morning tJiey moved earlier than usual, 
and pressed their march to gain the mountain 
Acraevim. But the enemy, who were apprised of 
their intended course, had sent a detachment to 
mternipt them, and to fortify tiiat eminence. A 
small degree of art was capable of rendering tliis 
place impregnable ; as it was of a steep and rapid 
asTcent, and encompassed on all sides by the rocky 
channel of a loud and foaming torrent. When, 
therefore, they arrived at the mountain, tliey found 
a^ armed force ready to oppo.sc them, and the dif- 
£cultie8 of the ascent increased by a fortilication . 

An 
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An assault was attempted, which was not instantif 
successful", and a storm coming on was construe! 
by the Athenians, in their present dejected ^ 
desponding state, as an iJl omen 5 nor could thege* 
nerals persuade their troops to renew the attaclu 
For three successive days did they' in vain attempt 
to force their passage J they were repelled widi 
loss in every fresh assault, which became more 
feeble than die preceding. 

The condition of the Athenians was now become 
deplorable to the last degree. The numbers 'of 
the wounded had been incre^ised by their late un* 
successful attempts to pass the mountain 5 and thej 
could no longer procure provision and necessariw 
in the adjacent country. The generals, therefore, 
came to a resolution to break up their camp, and 
pursue a different and more circuitous route, which 
led through a level and open territory. Accordingly, 
fires being lighted in every part of the carftp, to de- 
ceive the enemy, the Athenian troops began their 
march under cover of the night, and in the same 
order which they had hitherto observed ; but they 
had not proceeded far in this nocturnal expedidon, 
when, from some unknown cause, alarm and tumolt 
arose in the division commanded by Demosthenes* 
Order was after some time restored ; but the division 
unhappily mistook tlie road,- and quitted (nevec 
more to rejoin) the test of the army. 

The Syracusans, perceiving at the break of day 
that the Athenians had deserted their camp, pur- 
sued the road which the miserable and unfortunate 
fugitives had taken. The scouts of Gylippus soon 
brought intelligence, that the divisions of the 
«nemy had separated. The Spartan generaVs su- 
perior knowledge of the country enabled him, 1^ 
the celerity of his motions, to interdept and sur- 

xDwad 
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round that party of the army undar the command 
of Denjo^thenes. This tock place'in'the diffiqult 
and intricate defiles tliat led to the ford of the river 
Erinios. The Atlienians were assaulted during tlie 
whole of the day with darts, arrows, and javelins* 
In the evening, when many were thus wounded, 
and all were worn out with fatigue, hunger,' and 
thirst, .Gylippus sent a herald to prjoclaim liberty to 
any of the islanders who would come to the S^Ta- 
cusan camp and surrender their arms 5 but not 
n^ny, even in tlieir present forlorn situation, and 
when all tlie evils which tlie warfare of barbarians 
could Mso inflict were impending, would desert 
their general .and, confederates. Gylippus atk 
length entered into treaty with Demosthenes, who 
iurrendctred himself and all his troops prisoners of 
war. No other stipulations were made, than that 
they shoijld neither suffer death, imprisonment, 
nor famine. With their arms, they gave up all 
their money : tliis they threw into the hollow of the 
shields -, and it filled four broad bucklers. The pri- 
• ioners, about six thousand in number, were sent 
to Syracuse. 

Nicias arrived, the same evening, ^t the river 
Erinios: Gylippus pursued and overtook him 
hear the banks of Asinarius. He immediately sent 
a lierald to acquaint him with the capitulation of 
Demosthenes, and to exhort hi(n to imitate the ex- 
ample of his colleague, and to surrender to his " 
virtuous and irresistible pursuers without fiirther 
bloodshed. Nicias disbelieved, or affected to dis- 
believe, the report. He was therefore allowed to 
send a confidential person to make the necessary 
inquiry. When the messenger returned, and as- 
furecT him of the fact, Nicias proposed (in the 
name of thfc Athenian republic) to re\xn!Bv«^^%^^^ 

vol.. Ill, ^ Y ^"^^^ 
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cuse for the expenses of the war } and offered I 
leave a citizen as a hostage for ev^ery talent tin 
should thus become due, provided hos til ides migi 
immediately cease, and his army be allowed tode 
part without molestation. 

The proposal was rejected witlf disdain} an 
the Syracusans surrounded the Athenian armj 
The former, however, would neither make no 
sustain" any regular attack ; but continued unti 
tlie evening to annoy the Athenians unceasingl; 
widi missile Weapons. About midnight, Nicia 
called his troops to arms as silently as possible 
and hoped that they might escape under cover o 
tlie night] but the watchful enemy perceived hi 
motions, and immedig^ely began to sing the pae^ 
Upon diis the Athenians returned to their formei 
station, and again deposited their arms, in desjwir. 
A body of about three hundred men, however, oi 
determined courage, witliout any orders from the 
general, gallantly broke through the guards, and 
erfected their escape. The return of the morning 
no sooner appeared, tlian Nicias pursued hisinavdi. 
The river was still tlie object they desired to reach; 
but in their way tliither tliey were miserabl) 
galled widi missile weapons, and desultory chai^J 
of cavalry. Their distress was most lamentabk 
and incurable 5 but they nevertheless hoped, tha' 
could tliey reach tlie opposite bank of tlie river 
tliey should obtain some respite from the he^yy 
armed soldiers and' the horse of the enemy. 

Urged also by' the desire of assuaging thei 
thirst, they strained every nerve to reach tli 
river ; but notwidistanding all the exertions t 
M'hich such powerful motives impelled, when the 
.reached tlie fatal banks of Asinarius, die heavy 
■ tfiiiied force* o^ \ive eiaercv^ >n^\^ O^Qs^i, vw^eir reai 
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Discipline then yielded to the pressure of necessity. 
They hurried do^vn the steep in confusion, and 
without order 5, and trod one another to death in 
the stream. Their first object was to assuage in- 
tolerable thirst J. and to the gratification of this 
appetite even personal safety was sacrificed. In 
the mean time the enemy's light-armed troops oc- 
cupied the opposite banks ; and the whole army, 
thus enclosed in the river, was exposed witliout the 
power of resistance to missile weapons on botli 
sides. The Peloponnesrans at length led tlie way 
for the Syracusans down to the river, tliat they 
might complete tlie slaughter. The Athenians 
resisted the foe to the utmost j but here another 
kind of danger and of horror presented itself to 
the eyes of Nicias. In the midst of tlie action, his 
soldiery turned their fury against each other, and 
disputed with the point of the sword the un- 
wholesome draughts of the turbid and bloody 
stream. At the sight of this, the manly soul 
of Nicias melted within him: he felt tliat all 
was lost. 

Already the Athenians were lying dead in heaps 
in the river, \s'hen Nicias found an opportunity 
to submit to Gylippus. He asked merely for 
quarter for the miserable remains of his troops, 
who had not perished in tlie Asinarius, or upon 
its banks. According to the barbarous practice of 
the age, many of the Syracusan soldiers had seized 
their prisoners as slavefs, before the orders of the 
Lacedaemonian general to give quarter could be 
known . These Athenian captives were afterwai'ds 
distributed among the communities of Sicily, which 
had sent assistance to Syracuse, The public pri- 
soners, with the spoil that could be collected, 
were carried in triumph to the cvl^y • 

\ 2 ^ ^ 
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It woVild have been a singular and glorious 
trophy of victory, to hare exhibited in Sparta the 
two Athenian generals, who were the most illustri- 
ous men of their time j and though Nicias had 
little to expect from the humanity of a^roud and 
victorious Spartan, Demosthenes certaiiily had 
teason to flatter himself with the liope of justice, 
Botli the generals, however, were condemned to 
death. Demosthenes urged, but urge^ in vam, the 
observance of die capitulation; which had been 
. ratified in due form, aiid accoi*ding V^ which he 
surrendejred himself and all his tioops prisoners oi 
war. But the fears of those who had carried on a 
treasonable correspondence with Nicias induced 
them, if not to promote, at least to concur in the 
decree against tlie two commanders. The Corin- 
thians also are said to have harboured particular 
enmity towards Nicias; and, for some unknown 
cause, to have been apjirehensive that the restora- 
tion of this great but unfortunate man to Athens 
would eventually be detrimental to tiie interest and 
prosperity of their state. 

• Hermociates, the Syracusan general, who is 
reported to have been famous for his probity and 
justice, att(3mpted to remonstrate against the cruel 
and tyrannical decree for putting- the Athenian 
commanders to deatli: but the shouts which 
echoed from all parts interrupted him; and so 
much were the multitude incensed against the 
Athenians for invading their country, that they 
would not suffer him to continue his speech. At 
that instant appeared an old man, venerable for 
his y<ars and gravity, who had lost two sons in 
the war, :ie only heirs to his name and estate. 
He was upported by two of his servants; and 
the people no sooRet aa^ Vi\mj than a profound 
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silence was obsen^ed, as no one doubted tliat lie 
would pronounce a bitter invective against the 
prisoners. 

'^ You see before you," said the' old man, *' an 
unfortunate father, who has moi-e severely felt 
the fatal effects of this war than any other Sy^ 
racusan. My two sons, who were the hope and 
support of my old age, and the only comfort of 
my declining years, have both been slain in battle. 
I cannot but admire and commend tlieir courage, 
and patriotism, in sacrificing a life for the defence 
and welfare of their country, of which they must 
one day have been deprived by the common law of 
nature. But at die same time I feel myself strongly 
aftected with the loss which I have suffered j 
nor can I forbear to detest the Athenians, as the 
authors of this unjust war, and die destroyers of 
my children. I cannot, however, conceal one 
circumstance ; which is, that I -am more jealous 
of the honour of my country than sensible of my 
private affliction. The Athenians, assuredly, merit . 
every punishment that can. be inflicted on them. 
But have not the Gk»ds, who are the proper 
avengers of every thing criminal and unjust, sutli- 
cicntly revenged our cause, and retaliated upon 
them the injuries they have done us ? When the 
Athenian commander surrendered himself andhis 
ti'oops prisoners, was it not stipulated, that noiie 
of tliem should suftisr death, imprisonment, or 
tamine ? If, tlierefore, you condemp them to die, 
will you not thereby violate the sanctity of yoiu: 
jn-oniise and the law of nations, and comniit an 
action the most perfidious ^nd inhuman ? Will 
you suffer the glory you have artjuired by the war 
to be thus tainished ? 

*' You, doubtless, liave not forgollew\Jv?iV^V 

Y 3 ^>a^K 1 
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c'as, whose fate you are about to pronounce, was I 
the man who pleaded your cause in the Athenian ! 
assembly 5 using all his credit, influence, and elo- j 
<iucnce, to dissuade his countfy from embarking I 
in the war. Where tlieu would be the justice, 
or the interest, of' pronouncing sentence of death 
upon this good and worthy man ? As for mpelf, 
O Syracusans ! I would rather suffer death tlian 
behold you guilty of an act fraught with so much 
injustice, tyranny, and dishonour.'* ^ 
. Notwitlistanding the visible effect which this 
magnanimous speech had upon tlie multitude, 
tlie Athenian genei*als were consigned to the 
executioner by a solemn decree of the Syracusan 
people. In the mean time, the miserable rem- 
nant of their army, the greatest ever sent by any 
one Grecian state, was doomed to a still severer 
lot. The prisoners, who exceeded seven thousand 
men, .were condemned to labour in the mines and 
quanies of Sicily. Tlie food that was given diem 
was scarcely sufficient to support life -, and the 
cruelty of the Syracusans was still more exhibited in 
tlieir scanty allowance of water. They had no shelter 
to screen them from the inclemency of the sky j 
and while they suffered the reflected heat of the 
scorching sun, the chill damps of the autumnal 
• nights were injui'ious to their health. No care 
Avas taken of those who sickened -, and when any 
died, (as great numbers did,) the bodies remained 
to putrefy among their living companions. After 
a confinement of about seventy days, an eternal se- 
> paration was made between those who sliould enjoy 
>the happier lot of being sold foi; slaves into distant 
lands, and those wlio were to be for ever contined 
to thesi terrible dungeons. The Athenians, widi 
such Sicilians and Italum« as liad unnaturally em- 
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fjrac^d their cause, were reserved for the latter 
doom. The people of Athens justly regretted 
- the loss of Demosthenes, a gallant and en- j. ^ 
terprlsing commander j but all posterity " ' 
will lament and mourn the fate of Nicias, 
the roost pious, the most virtuous, and tlie. most 
unfortunate man of his age. 

Amid the relation of these dreadful and melan- 
choly scenes, . it would be unjust to omit the men- . 
ti on of a singular act of humanity. The Syracu- 
sans who could punish their helpless captives with 
such unrelenting severity, had been often affected 
with the tender and plaintive strains of Euripides, 
an Athenian poet. Euripides had learned, in the 
school of Socrates, to adorn tlie lessoiis of philo- 
sophy witli the charms of fancy ; and was consi- 
" dered by his contemporaries as the riiost pathetic, 
the most philosophical and instructive, of all the 
tragic writers. The pleasure which tlie Syracu- 
sans received froin his inimitable poetry, induced 
them to wish it might be rehearsed by the flexi- 
ble voices and harmonious pronunciation of the 
Athenians ; which were so unlike, and so superior 
to, the rudeness and asperity of tlieir own Doric 
dialect. Such of tlie captives as were able, were 
requested' to rept?at die plaintive and affecting 
passages of this ihvourite bard. They obeyed j 
and in representing the woes of ancient kings and 
lieroes too faithfully delineated their own. The 
Syracusans were induced, by their taste and sen- 
sibility, to treat these prisoners afterward with great 
kindness, loose their bonds, and restore them to their 
longing and afliiicted country. When they re- / 
turned to Athens, they walked in solemn pro- 
cession t9 the house of Euripides, ai\d Vva\\fed V&a\ ( 
an tlwir c/diverer 'ftom aUwery, "Wvy^ ^'•a^'?. tsvI 
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acknowledgment infinitely preferable to all the 
splendour ,that ever surrounded the person of a 
poet, and even than all the temples and altars, that 
ever immortalized the memory of genius. We 
attend the career of a hero, like the progress of a 
comet, with terror and dismay j but repose with a 
fond delight on the contemplation of talents cul- 
tivating the arts of peace, and softening the fero- 
city of martial oiinds. 



^Vw^. 
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CHAP. X. . 

The JJfalrs of Greece, from the Defeat of the 
Erpcdition against ^Sicily, to the Conclusion of 
the Peloponnesian IVar. 

^HPHE news of the total destruction of the most 
powerful armament that ever sailed from a 
Grecian harbour^ did not immediately find crjedit ^t 
Athens. So far jfrom supposing that such a dreads 
ful catastrophe could ever happen to it, this fleet was 
considered as capable of accomplishing aknost any 
conquest. Multiplied concurring testimonies; how- ' 
ever, removed at length every doubt of the mag- 
nitude of the calamity 5 and the public anguish 
became extreme. In one rash enterpi'ise ■ the 
' Athenians lost their army, their fleet, their best 
and most experienced generals, and the flou* 
rishing vigour of their manly youth : in fine, all 
their proudest hopes perished for ever in the har- 
bour of Syracuse. These irreparable misfortunes 
disabled them from resisting the confederacy of 
Peloponnesus, reinforced as it now was by th^ 
accession of a resentful and elated enemy. A 
Syracusan fleet would probably assault Piraeus, 
while a Lacedaemonian army invested their city | 
and to tliese combined attacks the citizens had 
reason to fear that Athens must finally yield. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that the minds of 
the Athenians should have been seized with con* 
sternation and despair, when they knew the extent 
of their losses. The venerable members of the 
Areopagus expressed their grief in the solemn 
majesty of silent sorrow ': but the piercing cry of 
woe was heard for several miles a\ov\^\!!aa ^-ai^^ 
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that joined Piraeus to the city 5 and popular rage 
vented itself against the divipers and orators, 
whose blind predictions and ambitious language 
had promoted an expedition eternally fatal to their 
country.* 

The distress. of the Athenians indeed was too 
great to admit of any consolation, because they 
felt it to be merited in all its magnitude ; but had 
they been capable of receiving comfort, there were 
none who would pity their sorrows, and compas- 
sionate their sufferings. What was afflicting to 
them, gave unspeakable joy to their neighbours. 
Many feared, most hated, and all envied, a people 
that had long usurped the sovereignty of Greece. 
Their allies, scattered over so many islands and 
coasts, prepared to assert their independence. ITie 
confederates of Sparta, among whom the Syracu- 
sans, might justly ba considered as holding the first 
rank, were unsatisfied with mere victory, and 
longed for revenge-. The republics which had hi- 
therto declined the danger and uncertainty of a 
doubtful contest, considered the present moment 
" proper for decision -, and meanly solicited to be en- 
gaged in the war, that tliey might assist in the de- 
stmction of Athens., 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians, with the , 
characteristical rancorous coolness of their govern- 
ment, enjoyed with unspeakable satisfaction the 
view of - this various ferment, and prepared to 
exert themselves, and to profit by tlie misfortunes 
of tlieir neighbour. They now consideired the 
establisluuent of their own permanent superiority 
crver all Greece, as an acquisition completely 
within their power. But, should all the efforts of 
such a powerftil confederacy be unable to ac- 
cowplish the ruin oi Mive,u^, \5aace was still 
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anotlier enemy behind, from whose strengtli and 
animosity tlie Athenians had every thing to fear. 
Darius Nothus, who had now succeeded to the go- 
vernment of the Persian empire, had employed his 
arms in extending his dominion towards the shoreg 
of the -^gean, and of tlie Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis. The recent misfortunes of the Athenian 
people flattered the Persian commanders, who 
governed in Asia Minor, with tlie hope of restoring 
the whole of that coast to the authority of the 
great king. They considered it also as now prac* 
ticable, to execute exemplary punishment on the 
proud city which had resisted the strength, dismem* 
bered tlie empire, and tarnished the glory, of Persia* 
The terror of such a powerful conibinatioa 
might well have reduced the Athenians to desp^iri 
They aftbrd the illustrious and the only example of 
a people, who by the virtues and (lualities of the 
mind alone acquired an extensive dominion over 
men equally skilful witli themselves in the arts of 
war and government. The nations around consi- 
dered the Athenians as superior in courage and ca- 
pacity to every otlier people -, and by tlie force of 
this opinion they were enabled to" maintain with 
very feeble gaiTisons an absolute authority over the 
islands of the Mgeoii sea, and the cities of the 
Asiatic coast. But the disrwters and disgrace of the 
expedition against Sicily destroyed at once every 
real and ideal support of their power. Its result 
deprived tliem of a third part of their citizens ; 
and they could not supply tlieir garrisons abroad 
with fresh recruits. The dread of their arms was 
no more ; and their multiplied defeats, before the 
walls and in tlie harbour of Syracuse, had con- 
verted into contempt tliat admiration in whicU 
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Athens had been long held both by Greeks and 
barbarians. 

But in free governments there are many latent 
resources, wjiich public calamities alone can re- 
veal. Advenity also furnishes in die enthusiasm 
of popular assemblies tlie greatest opportunity to 
men of strong and vigorous intellects, of display- 
ing national hionoiu: and magnanimity, llie first 
•park of generous ardour, excited by the love of 
virtue, of glory, and of tlieir republic, was dit- 
fused and cherished by tlie natural contagion of 
sympathy. The whole surrounding midtitude 
caught the patriotic flame; and its social and invi- 
gorating warmth was reflected from such a varie^ 
9f objects, that its uitenseness could not be resisted 
even by the chill and damps of despair. The 
Athenians deterramed with one mind to brave the 
severity of fortune, and to withstand every assault 
6f their collective foes. 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless spe- 
culation. The wisest measures, and the most ri- 
gorous that (jircumstances would admit, were im- 
mediately put into execution. They began to re- 
store the navy, to collect stores, to raise money, 
and to save and use it according as the exigencv of 
alFairs seemed to demand. They abridged not 
only private but public kixury, which was become 
immoderate, and dierefore pernicious, in the Athe- 
nian state. They endeavoured to obviate the de- 
fection of the allied and subject states, and parti- 
cularly of Euboea, the most valuable dependency 
of the commonwealth, and without which the city 
©f Athens could not easily subsist. Never were 
the Athenian people 90 disposed to listen to, 
and obey, wistj and proper advice. '^ It was 

thus 
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io resolved," says Thucydidcs, " and it was done; 
and the sumraer ended." 

The year foHovving the defeat of the expedition- 
j^ ^, against Sicily, the Peloponnesians equip- 

' ' pcd a fleet of one hundred sail: of which: 
* the Spartans furnished t\venty-fi\'c galleys.;- 
the Thebans twenty- ti ve ;. the Corinthians fifteen; 
and the Locrians, Phacians, Megareans, with tha 
other inhabitants of the maritime cities in Pelo- 
ponnesus, the rest. By the defeat in Sicily, it 
was generally supposed that Athens had com*" 
pletely lost the command of the sea; and imme- 
diately the Greek Asiatic cities began to think of 
revolting. The Lesbians had commenced the ex- 
ample, and the Chians and Erythrajans followed.); 
Diffident, however, of their own strength, 'tlicir 
iirst measure was to communicate with Tissapher-» 
nes, one of the Persian governors in Asia Mi nor ;^ 
but the satrap did not think himself able, with: 
his own forces, to give them protection, li^ 
therefore gjadly united his interest with theirs, 
^nd conjointly they sent ministers to Lacedseraon;. 
The licet which the Peloponnesians had prepated, 
was destined to encourage and support the revolir 
of the Asiatic subjects of the Athenians. Tissa-^ 
pheincs on his part promisee!, that if they vwuli. 
send a part of this force to the assistance of tliet 
Chians, Lesbians, and Erythraeans, he would p?|^ 
tlie soldiers, and victual the ships. •/ . 

At the same time, ambassadors arrived from; 
Cyzicus, a populous and opulent city situated onai 
an island of the Proponlis. They requested tha 
Lacedxmonians to send their arrmament ta:tha 
safe and capacious harbours which had ' longf 
Ibrmod the wealth and the ornamerit of that ci^, 
and to expel the Atheniau g4X)d&o;^ ii^ixv \N»^ 
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Inland. Fbamabazus, the Persiaa governor of 
the northern district qi Asia Minor, seconded 
their proposal^ and offered the same terms as 
Tissaphernes. These satraps,, however, were so 
disunited, that each urged his particular request 
with a total unconcern about ihc important in- 
tl&rcsts of thefr common master/ The Lacedae- 
monians and their allies^ unable to come to any 
resolutions for a great length of time held many^ 
consultations. They hesitated^ deliberated, re- 
solved, and then chafed their determination; 
but, at length, Alcibiades prevailed upon thera 
to accept the overtures o^ Tissaphcmes and the 
lonians, and to abandon, at present, the cause of 
Pharnabazus and the Hellcspontinos. 
•-, This state of indecision had not been the only 
cause of delay. A variety of private considera* 
tjons diverted the Peloponnesians from the genexal 
aim of the confederacy; and the season was £ir 
>idvanced before the Corinthians, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in antipathy and hatred to 
Athens, were ready to sail. It happened also, 
that the ^ime for performing the Isthmian games 
was at hand ; and such was the itlviolable sanc- 
tity of the armistice on that occasion, that the 
Athenians might come to Corinth and remain 
^ere in safety and security. The preparations 
^refore, could not long i^emain a secret; and 
even the negotiations would probably also trans- 
pire.". The movements of the fleet, in the mean 
lime, excite^ suspicion at Athens ; and the pe^ 
floHs coming aiKl going directed the suspicion to 
ks true object. Aristocrates, therefore, one of 
the Athenian generals, was sent to Chios with 
instructions to inform himself of the. pi^esent state 
^ ihings ip ikat V&ya.iv& « v^^i "%& % ^^^cautioa for 
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tlie future cbiniuct of its inhabitant^, to demand « 
the ships whicfa^ according to the terms pf the 
confederacy, they were bound to furnish for the 
Athenian fleet. The kadcrs of the revolt, there- 
fore, thus taken unprepared, denied any intentioft 
of breaking their ancient connection with the' 
AthcDian republic; and^ in conformity to the 
requisition^ sent seven ships to pirseus. 

Tlie Athenians who attended at the Isthmian 
games, neglected not the commission with which 
their country bad intrusted them. The prepaid 
rations w«re seen, and the purpose was suspect*- 
ed ; and they secretly learned the plan and par^ 
ticular circurastaoces of thjs revolt, and the tre^ 
cise time fixed for th« depj>rt\*re of the Corinthian 
fleet* The Atheiuans took their measures ac* 
•cordin^y; inteiiCiepted the Corinthians as thej 
sailed through ike Saronic gulf; and having at* 
tacked and defeated them, pursued, and blocked 
^enr up in their harbours* 

Mefltnwbile the Spartans and their allies sent 
squadrons successively to the Ionian coast, undet 
the command of Alcibiades, Chalcid^s, audi 
Astyochus. The fleet under Alcibiades sailed to 
Chios, and oh its arrival excited universal asto* 
nishment and alarm sunong the inhabitants, ex^ 
cept those o( tlie aristocJralical party. The coun* 
eiC, according ,to wha^t had been previously con- 
certed, WQs now sitting. Alcibiades boldly aflirm- 
ed, that a large fleet was on its way from Pelo^ 
ponnesus. The people had not hoard >any thing 
of the defeat on the Corinthian coast. A decree 
was proposed for renouncing th<e confederacy with 
Athens, and entering into ai^ ^liance with tK^ 
Peloponnesians ; which, witho\}|; bi^M^ TfiL\\X!CtvsiSS.^ 
apposed by the democraticaA WH^* ni%^ Wcsm!*^ 
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.diatcly carried. The Er^'thraeans followed tlis 
example; and three ships being sctit acjainst Cla- 
zomene, that city also surrendered. Alcibiaclcs 
•had an old and hereditary interest at Miletus; 
.and he proposed next to engage thb^ which was 
ihe richest and most important of the Asiatic Gre- 
cian cities, in revolt against his native state. Mi- 
letus soon after surrendered. Thus, ^ith the 
trifling force of a few triremes, did Alcibiaclcs 
strike a greater blow, against his country; than 
^c LacedseiTionians and their i^onfcdcrates, even 
after tlie signal advantages obtained in Sicily, had 
dared to meditate. 

. The affairs of the Athenians were now in so 
critical a situation, that they voted an expenditure 
«f a sum of a thousand talents, which, in the 
more prospergus times of the commonwealth, hud 
been deposited in, the citadel, to be employed in 
the moment of extreme necessity. By this sea- 
sonable supply, they were enabled to send a fleet, 
nnder Phryiiichus and other conomandcrs, to the 
isle of Lesbos. With this armament, having se- 
cured tbe fidelity of the Lesbians, they endea- 
voured to regain possession of Miletus. The 
Athenians and their allies consisted of two thou- 
sand five hundred men. Eight hundred hcavy- 
^rmed Milesians under the command of Alci- 
biades, with the Peloponnesians that had been 
commanded by Chalcideus, and a force of Asiat'C 
infantry and cavalry led by the satrap Tissapher- 
nes in person, opposed them ; and a bloody bat-. 
)t\e was fought under the walls of Miletus. The 
Argians in the Athenian arnay, thinking that the 
lonians would avoid them at the first onset, ad- 
vanced without i)Td«t\ Wx. \\\^ Milesians pre- 
sentW routc^d them, axv.d.'W^^i^ waax >Jaxs5R,Va:^ 
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- ^Tcd men. la the mean time, the Atheniansi' 
who were opposed to the Peloponoesians and 
Asiatics, fought with great courage and bravery ; 
and having attacked and defeated the former^ 
the barbarians immediately ftcd^ In both parti 
of the engagement, thei-efore^ $be Ionic race» 
commonly reckoned by the Greeks the less war- ' 
like, prevailed over their Dorian rivals and ene* 
mies. The Athenians having erected their tro- 
phy, prepared to make an assault upon Miletus. 
Late, Jiowevcr, in the«ve^g of the same day oil 
which the battle was fought, they received intelli<^ 
^ence that a fleet of fifty-five triremes had arrived . 
from Peloponnesus. But it was not by the exer- 
tions of tl»e Peloponnesians alone that this power- 
ful armament had been fitted out; Hermocrates 
had prevailed upon the Syraeusans to equip a 
squadron of twenty triremes ; which, being join- 
ed by the Peloponnesian galleys, had proceeded 
to thp relief of Miletus^ Theramenes, the Spar* 
tan, was commander in chief. 

Phrynicht|s, the Athenian icommander, consi- 
dering, that to perform what appeared most Con- 
ducive to the welfare and interest of his country 
was in reality most honourable, prudently de- 
clined to engage the hostile fleet; and his firm^ 
oess despised the clamours of th6 Athenian sol* 
diers, who stigmattzed his retreat with the name 
of cowardice. However, he calmly retired to 
6amo8, with forty-eight ga^lleys, and refused to 
commit the last hope of the republic to the danger 
of an unequal combat. 

The superiority which the Peloponnesians now 
possessed over the fleet of Athens, was fully tos- 
tilled, in obliging the armament oi VVv^X t«^\3^\ti 

to quit the liarbours and tbe ce^X ol '^^^v^*^ 
z 3 
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and was of itself sufficient to acquire or maintain 
the submission of the neighbouring cities and 
islands. In other respects also they had. many 
advantages over their unfortunate rivals. Ti^sa- 
pherncs victualled their ships, and paid their sol- 

/diers; and had besides procured them a 'rein- 
forcement of one hundred- and fifty Phoenician 
galleys, which had already reached Aspendus, a 

' seaport of Pamphilia. In this dangerous and 
dreadful crisis, Alcibiades, who had been so long 
the scourge of Athens, was destined- to become, 
by a train of singufar and almost incredible acci- 
dents, the defence and saviour of his country; 
and fortune seemed once more to respect and 
favour the Athenian republic. / 

During the time of his. residence in Sparta, 
Alcibiades assumed the gravity and the austerity 
of the Lacedaemonian manners ; and used himself 
to the spare diet, and laborious exercises, which 
prevailed in that state. His real character and 
principles were, however, still the same. His 
intrigue with Tima?a,. the wife of Agis king of 
Sparta, was discovered by an excess of female 
vanity; she frequeUtly told her maids, that her 
son's name ought to be Alcibiades instead of 
Lcptychides ; and that the father of her child was 
the greatest and handsomest man of his age. 
This report, which was for a while contincd to 
the priv^y of her female companions, soon 
spread abroad in the \vorld. Alcibiades, lo pu- 
nish her folly, boasted that he had boon induced 
to pay attention to the queen, not Irora any incli- 
nation for her person, but merely from the vanity 
of giving a king to Sparta, and a heir to the race 
of Hercules, The in^uvcd Ivusbaud felt tlic keen- 
c$t resentment for iiic ^i-b^^ouQux ^<i\«i x^\L>Sk\«^\ 
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unc!^ Still more for the open and shameless avowal 
of that dishonour. The magistrates and generals 
of Sparta, jealous of the fame and envious of 
the merit of a stranger, readily sympathised with 
the feelings of their sovereign, and promoted his 
revenge. They resorted to a disgraceful and ne-. 
farious expedient, for this purpose. I^fivate in- 
structions were sent'to Astyochus, to procure thq 
assassination of Alcibiadcs; but the crafty and 
active Athenian had secured faithful domestic in^ v 
telligence, in the several families of Sparta, which 
did not suffer him to remain long ignorant of what 
was transacting. With his usual address, -he 
eluded all the attempts of Astyochus, and betool^ 
himself to Tissaphernes. 

Alci blades was not unprepared for the change 
which his now situation induced. Notwithstand- 
ing the favour which he had found at Sparta, 
and the attention that was daily paid to him, in 
the character of a stranger and a fugitive he was 
secretly uneasy ; and his sole object was to restore 
himself to his country, before it should be re- , 
duced so much as to be unworthy of receiving 
lijm. With this view, therefore, he had assi- 
duously and successfully courted Tissaphernos. 
In the scllish breast ,of the satrap, neither the ' 
advantage of the Persian empire, nor that of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, was regarded by him, 
except as either promoted his own private interest 
and opulence. An opportunity, therefore, was 
not wanting for insinuations and advice, tliat 
might occasion a difference bctNvecn Tissaphernes 
and the Peloponnesians, and render Alcibiades 
not only agreeable, but also useful to the Persian. 
Tissaphernes, pressed for money by \v\s co\\\V ^^ 
the exigency pf bis own governmGuX,\\?Xax\R.^^^'^^ 

o 
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great attention to any suggestions by wkich he 
could hope to, spare his treasury and to amasi 
wealth for himself. Alcibiades told him, that 
the pay to the Peloponnesians was extravagant 
The Athenians, he said, allowed their seamen 
only half a drachma per day : not from any mo- 
tives of economy, or inability to afford more; 
J)ut because they esteemed a larger pay disadvan- 
tageous to the service. Should discontent arise 
among the sailors on account of the reduction of 
their wages, a sura of money judiciously distri- 
buted among the commanders would prove an 
easy expedient for silencing the licentious clamours 
of the common men. 

Tissaphcrnes heard th^ proposal, with the at- 
tention natural to an avaricious man desirous of 
saving his .money; and the event proved how 
true a judgement Alcibiades had ibrmed of the 
Grecian character, when it was found that Her- 
mocrates the Syracusan was the only person who 
disdained meanly and perfidiously to4)etray the 
interests of the men tinder his command. Tiss»- 
phernes however afterward declared,- that Her- 
mocrates, though more coy, was not less corrup- 
tible ; and that the only reason why he undertook 
the patronage of the sailors was, to obtain for 
himself a more exorbitant sum. How far this 
assertion was true, is uncertain ; but it atrongly 
corresponds with the x)pinion that other nations 
have fonm^d of the Grecian character. 

Alcibiades now saw the crisis approaching, that 
might enable him, not orlty to return to his coun- 
try, but to acquire the glory of restonng it to its 
former splendour and reputation. The Aihe- 
Jiians, in their distiesa, Vvad TcvaA<i^<ittfletful ex- 
ertions, and bravelv coiit«viifc^ vgwj&ex Vb»R i^^- 
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versfiries : but it was evident that these exertions 
had almost exhausted them ; and the more intelli- 
gent among the people were sensible, that they 
could not long resist the Peloponnesian confede- 
racy, aided as it then was by the wealth and pow- 
er of Persia. At this juncture, Arcibiades applied 
secretly to Pisander, and other persons in the 
Athenian camp. He gave them assurance, that 
he would engage Tissaphernes in their interest, 
and, through his means, lead the Persian monarch 
himself to an alliance with Athens ; provided they 
would consent to demolish their turbulent demo- 
cracy, which was odious to Darius. 

His overtures excited attention, and a great 
majority of the people approved the proposal. 
Phrynichus, however, the commander in chief, 
firm in the interest of democracy, was not, at 
first, made acquainted with the iimovation that 
menaced the state. But no sooner was he aware 
oi what was transacting, and perceived how deaf 
his colleagues were to every objection against 
recalling the friend of Tissaphernes, than, he in-' 
formed Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, who was 
himself Astyochus, become the pensioner and 
creature of the eatrap, communicated both to him 
and. A lei blades the intelligence he had received. 
Alcibiadcs immediately iiiformed the Athenians 
in Samos of the treachery of their general. Phry- 
nichus alarmed, wrote again to Astyochus, Com* 
plaining that secrecy had not been observed, and 
acquainting TTmi with the means of surprising the 
Athenian fleet at Samos. Phrynichus, under- 
standing that the Spartan admiral had commu- 
nicated this also to Alcibiadcs, extricated him- 
self with singular boldness aivd AexX^vvV^; 'W\^ 
<:oj2bJ(Jcration that Samos \v«ka \xidvi\\X^Ni^'» ^^^ 
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that the fleet was stationed Avidiout the port, had, 
he said, induced the cuemy to meditate an assaul*, 
of which he had been made acquainted by pri- 
vate intelligence. He, therefore, issued imme- 
diate prdci-s to fortify the city. In the meaa 
time Aici blades sent notice to the people, that 
the armament was betrayed by its general; and 
that theenei^y were preparing to attack it. This 
intelligence only served to confirm that which had 
been communicated by Phrynichus, and to juistify 
bis measures. 

In the mean time; Pisander and his colIcagu« 
were endeavouring, at Athens, to overturn the 
democratical form of government. The com- 
pact body of conspirators warmly approved the 
proposal ; but many and loud murmurs of dis- 
content were heard from different quarters of the 
theatre of Bacchus, where the people had been 
convened.' Pisander asked the reason of this 
disappointment. ** Have ]^ou," said he, ** any 
** thing better to propose ? If you have, come 
- " forward, and. explain the grounds of your dis- 
*^ sent. But, above all, explain how^you can save 
** your country, your families, and yourselves, un- 
^* less you comply with the demand of Tissaphemes. 
♦" The imperious voice of necessity is superior to 
^* every thing ; and when the danger has subsided, 
" you can resolve upon that form of government 
*' which you most approve." A decree was im- 
mediately passed by the assembly, invcstiftg ten 
'. persons with full power to treat with the Persian 
«atrap . 

I'he ambassadors proceeded to Magnesia, where 
Tissapiicrnes usually resided ; and were admitted 
to a conference, in 'w\i\c\v ^\c\\vvaAe^ ^ct&d for 
ihc satrapl Alcil»ade& boNie-Nei^ (^\^\tfA ^tfi^aik 
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that degree of influence over the Persian^ which 
he had pretended ; it was evidently, therefore, hia 
purpose to render the- conference abortive, by 
making such demands for Tissaphernes as the com* 
missioners could not comply with. But finding 
them disposed to grant much, he required, in the 
n^me of the Persian monarch, the cession of all 
Ionia and the adjacent islands. Fearing, however, 
that the urgency of their affaii-s would oblige 
them to submit even td these extravagant terms, 
he required also that the fieets of Pei-sia should be 
allowed to sail undisturbed along all the coasts of 
tiie Athenian dominion. Such a requisition satis- 
fied the conimissioners, that Aldbiades .and his 
party intended nothing friendly to the Athenian 
republic ; and they accordingly departed* 

-Tlic artifices employed by Alcibiades convinced 
the Athcaians also, that his credit with the Persians 
was less than he represented it. 'I'hc aristocratical 
party were, therefore, glad to get rid of a man 
whose ambition rendered him a dangerous asso- 
ciate: but they persisted with great activity in 
executing their pui*pose; and Phrynichus, wlio 
had jopposed them only through hatred to 
Alcibiades, became now their active abettor. 
When persuasion was found - ineffectual, they re- , 
curred to violence. Many of the licentious do- 
magogues were assassinated ; and four hundred 
individuals, chosen from among the people, were 
appointed to conduct the administration of their 
country. By this new institution, the persons thus 
chosen were to be men of dignity and opulence in 
the state, and were to have the po\\;er of assembling 
as often as they thought proper, five thousand 
citizens, whom they judged most worthy of being 
consulted mtbe maiutgemcut o{ \vu\A\c ^&icw\%% 
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and thus was the AthenjaR: democracy subverted," 
after it had subsisted one hundred years with un- 
exampled public glory, though with much intes- 
tine disorder. 
j^ p But the conduct of thc-^our hundred 
* ' tyrants, for such they certainly were, 
' soon, abolished every vestige of remaining 
freedom. Mercenaries from the islands of the 
iEgcan sea were hired to overawe and intimidate 
the people, and to destroy the real or suspected 
enemies of the tyrants. They neglected the op- 
portunity of attacking the Peloponncsians, at tlic 
time when the forces of that peuple weft enraged 
at the treachery and duplicity of Ti^saphernes, 
and mutinous for want of paj^ and subsistence; 
but they sent a humiliating embassy to Sparta, to 
solicit peace pn the most dishonourable terms. 
Their tyranny became odious in the city^ and 
their cowardice contemptible in the camp at 
Samos. The generous youths^ engaged in the 
defence of their country by sea and land, were 
indignant at the insults and outrages offered to 
their lei low-citizens. TIio tyrants might probably 
inflict the same indignities on them, if suffered 
to proceed in their career, and the people ne- 
glected to vindicate . their freedom. These mur- 
murs broke out at hist into Joud and licentious 
clamours, Avhich the approbation of the Samians 
greatly promoted. Activity and boldness were 
given to the insurgents, by Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyilus; two otHcers of great merit, but not 
entrusted with a share in the principal command. 
'The abettors of the new government at Samus 
were attacked by surprise: thirty of the most 
criminal were put to death ; three were banished; 
and the rest, submituu^ to dftiaocracy^ received a 
free pardon. 



-W^ 
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The first concern cf Thrasybulus, now appointed- 
to the siipivmc command of the armament, uas 
to rccal Alcibiadcs ; who had been deceived 
and disgraced by the tyrants, and who was most 
capable of avenging the indigirfties and wrongs 
both of his country and of himself. Accordingly, 
an assembly of the Athenian citizens bek)nging 
to the armament, was convened as the legal 
representatives of their commonwealth. This 
body assenting to the recal of Alcibiades, Thra- 
sybulus went to communicate the informatfon to 
him in the palace of Tissaphemes ; and they re- 
turned together to Samos. Several years had 
now elapsed since the eloquent son of Ciinias had 
spoken ih an Athenian assembly. He began b^ 

- lamenting his cr.lamities, and accusing his for- 
tune. His banishment, however, though other- 
wise unibrtunate, had procured him, he said, the 
acquaintance and the friendship of Tissaphernejs ; 
. who, at his entreaties, had withheld the pay 
from the Peloponnesians ; and would, he doubted 
not, continue his good offices' to the Athenians, 
supply them with every thing necessary for con- 
tinuing the war, and even assist them with a Phoe- 
nician fleet. 

These flattering promises raised his credit 
"with the arnly, by whom he was immediately 
appointed general; widened the breach between- 
I'issaphernc-s and the Spartans ; and struck. 
tcrrm' into the tyrants of Athens, who were 
soon made acquainted with the speech of Alci- 
biades. Matters being' thus settled, the Athe- 
nians at Samos already despised the efforts of the 
Peloponnesians. Ihoy even prepared to revenue 
themscl\cs^7j the four hundred t^ianXs «A. X\\\c\x^\ 

but A Jd blades dissuaded them ixQ»m XJ^^ivt. ^vxt\j«»^j 
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and declared, that it would be prober to conuaa- 
nicate first with Tissaphernes, and consult vith faia I 
the future arrangements. Accordingly he set otf 
for Magnesia; anxious to prove to Tissaphcma 
the power he possessed among the Athenians, ai 
he had been desirous to impress the Atheniani 
with an opinion of his influence with Tissapbemes; 
and, as be could now be a valuable iri^d, or a 
formidable foe to eitlier, he awed the Athenian 1 
with the name of Tissapberneily and Tissaphemei 
with that of the Athenians. U)}pnhis return froia ' 
Magnesia, he found the partisans of democracy* 
who had been int\amed with the report of the in- 
dignities and cruelties committed at Athe&Sy ready 
t6 sail thither to take "vengeance on their eoeraies, 
and ,to protect, their friends. By these meaoi 
Atheng would have been plunged into the hocrois 
of a civil war ; and all its remaining d^pendencicsii 
Ionia and on the Hellespont, would have sufomiUed 
to the enemy. No man but Alcibiades was capa^ 
'ble of preventing the people from committing tlu» 
rash and destructive action ; and he efliscUiBll/ 
checked the design : but at the same time he ffot 
notice totlw usurpers at Athens, that, unle^ they 
divested themselves of their illegal powqr, and re- 
stored th^ ancient constitution, he wouiS sail with 
a fleet to Pirpeus, and deprive them of tlieir autho- 
rity and tbeir Jives, 

When the . message reached Athens, it con- 
tributed to increase the disorder and confusion of 
tliat city. The four hundred soon began to dis- 
agree aniong themselves; and divided into Ac- 
tions, which persecuted each other as furiously is 
they had before persecuted the people. Two of 
their number, however, Theramenes and Amx/y 
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pursued by therr colleaffiies; Plirynichus was 
publicly stabbed by one of the city guards; and 
the horrors of a Corcvrcan sedition seemed ready 
to be renewed in Athens: when the old men, 
women, children, and strangers, interposed fot? 
thesafety of a city which had long been the or- 
nament of Greece, the terror of Persia, and the ad- 
isnration of the world. 

To the duplicity of the satrap, and the trea- 
chery of their cwn officers, the Pploponnesians 
justly ascribed the want of pay and subsistence, 
and al) the misfortunes which they suffered. 
Their resentment becoming violent and furious, 
Ihey attacked and destroyed the Persian for- 
itifications near Miletus, the gamson was put to 
tiie sword, and Astyochas, their own general, sa« 
Ted his life by fleeing to an altar. Nor were they 
appeased, until the guilty were removed, and an 
©flScer of approved . valour and fidelity appointed 
to the command. 

* The dreftdful consequences which must have 
resulted to the Athenians^'fi&d a large and power- 
fol fleet appeared on their coast during the late 
commotions and sedition in Athens, may bo 
easily conceived from the terror and consterna- 
tion that were inspired by the sight of a squjidroa 
of fortyttwo galleys, commanded by the Spartan 
iiegesandridas. The friends of the constitution, 
and the partizans of oligarchy, had been con- 
vened in two distinct an4 separate assemblies $ 
and the most important matters' were in agita- 
tioii, when th^ Peloponnesian fleet was discovered 
off the coast. Immediately the whole force of 
both pairties in Athens united against the com- 
mon enemy, and ran to Piraeus as b^ \KvA\saiv 
consent. Soine went aboard tW t\\xewv52s» ^^8X ; 
Aa2 - ^^^*^ 
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were afloat ; others lauiiched those that had hecft 
hauled on shore; and s ;mc prepared to defend 
the walls, and the mouth of the harboiTr. Tkt 
Pcloponnesians, howevei, made no attempt upon 
the Attic coast; but, doubhng cape Sumum, sail- 
ed towards the island ot* Euboea. 

Fresh alarm, however, now seized the Atheni- 
ans ; iMid to dcl'end a country which furnished their 
principal resources, and from which they cbuld 
procure more plentiful supplies than from the 
desolated lands of Attica, obliged them to sail 
in pursuit of the enemy, whom they next day ob- 
served near the coast of Ercu ia, the most con- 
siderable town of Euboea. The inhabitants d 
the island had long desired an opportunity for ] 
revolting, and thejxjfore supplied the P«Iopon- ' 
ne^ian fleet abundantly with provision ; but th^ ] 
refused to furnish a market for the Atlieniaos. 
The commanders were therefore obliged to scad 
detachments into the country, to obtain neccs- i 
saries; Hcgcsandrida^.r seized this opportuiiitj 
to attack them. Mostfof the ships were takes; 
^nd the crews swam to the shore, where maoj 
of them were killed by the Eretriaiis. After 
this defeat, the whole of Eubaa except OrcB% j 
iinmcdiaicly revolted to the Peloponnesians. j 

The consternation when the news of this 'mis- 
fortune reached Athens, was greater than cvca 
from the complete dv'feat and destruction of the 
armament that sailed against Sicily, The Athe- 
nians hiid been accustomed to obtain their cora, 
meat, every article of food, principally from 
Eubcea. Attica itself was not half so valuable 
and productive to them, as tlii^t island. Nor was 
this {ho only d\s\rcss\tiVL,c\Te\Mws»va.\sKib%lf theeneiny 
bud. with his YictovVoMs ^c^x, ^>i&V^\*Yssx\!MaSis6c^^ 
' , . Ssst 
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fop Kraens, he might have possessed himself of fhe 
liarbour. What might have happened beyond 
this is uncertain : but thus much, says Thocydides, 
might be foreseen; that nothing less than the- 
return of the fleet from Samos could have saved 
Athens. And h^d the Athenian armament been 
compelled to quit the station they then occupied, 
the ^vhole of Ionia, the Hellespont^ and, in 
Ihorty all the foreign dominion, would have failed 
irtto the hands of the enemy. It was not, how- 
ever, on this occasion only, that the Lacedaemo- 
Hians showed themselves accommodating che- 
mics to the Athenians : and thus the misfortunes 
which ihreatened the commonwealth with luin, 
froved the prelude to its restoration ; for by the 

- |>erfidious or imprudent conduct of their com- 
manders, the Lacedaemonians lost this seasonable 
opportunity of terminating the warwith advantage 
iknd honour. 

In the mean time, Theramenes encouraged the, 
people to disburden themselves of those who had 
mmmoned, or, at least, who were believed to 
liave summoned, thie Peloponnesian fleet to the 
coast of Athens, for the purpose of enslaving their 
conntry. Antipho^, Pisander, and others most ob- 
noxious to the friends of liberty, escaped ; and the 
nest submitted. The recal of Alcibiades, and the 
approbation of the conduct of the troops at Samos, 

, were then decreed ; and the constitution was re- 
established on its original principles, as founded 
by Solon. *f And now," says Thucydides, " tht 
•* Athenians, Ibr the first time, in the present age 
•' at least, modelled their government aright, which 
** occasioned the restoration of Athens." 

During Xhes,^ transactions '\tv X\ift ciV^^'^^ss^^ • 
-phemes acted » middle paTt\ie\.^^tw ^teft >^«^wO 
Aa3 ^ 
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ter of an open enemy and that of a trcachcro^ 
»lly. The Spartans now courted the iriendshjp 
and protection of Phaniabazus : and a numerom 
and powerful armament was sent to the province 
where he commanded. As soon as it was known, 
that the Peloponnesiau fleet had sailed for the i 
Hellespont, the Athenians, animated by the " 
inanly counsels of Thrasybulus and Thrasyll«» 
the generous defenders of their freedom, pursued 
the same course*; and in the straits that join the 
Kuxine and i3Lgean seas, the conflict began, and 
continued for a long time. In three successrw 
engagements, the event of which became conti- 
nuajly more decisive, did the Athenians, in the 
twpnty-first year of the war, prevail over their 
Pcldfonnesian enemies. The first battle wis 
fouglit in the narrow channel between Sestei 
andAbydus; in which Thrasybulus took twenty 
l*oloponnesian ships, but lost tiitccn Atheoiaft 
gal 1 oy s. The glory, however, remai ned entire witk 
the Athenians. 

A squadron of fourteen Rhodian vessels, near 
cape llhogium, was intercepted by the Athenian 
fleet. While the islanders defended thcmseWa 
with great bravery, Mindarus, the Spartan ad- 
miral, seeing llie engagement, ^hastened to tlieir 
assistance. TIic principal division of the Athe- 
nian armament attacked the Peloponnesians. 
Through the greater part of the day the tight 
was maintained with various success in different 
parts of the line ; but-, towards evening, eighteen 
Athenian triremes were seen entering the strait 
from the south. This proved to be the squadron 
under the command of Alcibiades. The Pelo- 
ponnesians immediately fled •, aud, fortunately 
/or thciv, the satvap l?\ia.m».\>«LaAi& vi\>(kV\s.\^\v\« 
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Mres was at hand. He rode into the sea, at 
the bead of his cavalry^ .as. far as his horse woukl 
^rry him, that he might relieve his distressed 
l» p allies. Through hb assistance, the crews 
^" ' mostly escaped ; but the Athenians carried 
. . ' off thirty triremes. 

- The Spartans now yielded possession of ''the 
lea, which they hoped soon to recover, and re- 
tired to the friendly harbour of Cyzicus, that they 
^flight repair the reinaiiis of their shattered arma- 
lfK^ut; and the Athenians^ protiting by their vic- 
tories, raised a>ntrihutioiis from the numerous 
and wealthy towns in that neighbourhood. But 
Bieetinf; with little success in their design, tlie 
several divisions returned to Sestos; nor oould 
Acy expect that such strongly fortified places as 
Byzantium, Selymbria, and Perinthus, on the 
ExiropeaiY coast, or Lampsacus, Pari urn, and 
Chakedon, on the Asiatic, would be intimidated, 
except by more decisive and important advan^ 
tages. It was therefore determined, chiefly by. 
ihe advice of Alcibiades, to attack the Pelopon- 
iiesian fleet at Cyi^icus. The Athenians, coasting 
along the Chersonese, arrived at the small bland 
©f Froconnesus, near the western extremity of- 
the Propontis. A heavy raia occurred, which 
fevoured their purpose of aflurprise.- As the wea- 
ther cleared, and tliey approached Cy/rcus, tbey 
descried the Pe lop onncsian • fleet manctuvcring at 
such a distance from the harbour, that its return 
was already intercepted. The enemyi perceiving 
the Athenian armament so much, stronger than'* 
' they expected, were in. great' cdnsteniaficm.; they 
expected not success {t^ni a naval action^ h\Lt \1- 
was inipossiblc for them to retutw Vo >^*:?vt .^y«^- '-. 
A general c/)gagemcnt emued^-^tadAXvji ^cv^^vl.v^3ssa^^ 
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obtained a complete triumph. The urbole oC Atf 
Peloponnesian fleet was captured: except tho 
squad ran from Syracuse ; which was burned, in 
'the face of a victorious enemy, by the intrepid 
and enterprising Hermocrates. The circiimstan« 
ces and consequences of this victory were related 
in few but expressive words to the Spartaa go* 
vemment, in a letter from Hippocrates the secoi^ 
in command, which exhibits one of the mostctt* 
rious and authentic specimens of Laconic writing: 
'* Success has turned against us : Minciarus ii 
** slain : the men starve : what to do we knoir 
not 1" These four short sentences made the wfaoid 
of the dispatch. 

Akibiades now rais^ contributions on the in* 
habitants of Cyzicns. The 6eet then proceeded 
against Perinthus and ^elymbria, and exacted 
from these places also large sums of money. Sail- 
ing thenc$ to Chrysopolis, in the Chalcedooiaa 
territory, near the entrance of the Eoxine, Aid- 
biades caused that place to be fortified, axid there 
establibhcd a custom-house for collecting a dutj 
of a-tenth in value on all car-goes passing the strait 
As this mode of levying mcney required %n aim- 
ed force ; he left there, -besides a garrison, thirty 
ships, under the command of Therainenes. 

In the mean timd the Pdoponnesians, assisted 
by Pharnaba;!us, were busily employed in equip- 
ping a new fieet, the materials of which were 
easily orocured in the Persian dominions. They 
\rcYC9 nowever,.dq3rived of the wise counsels of 
Hennocrates ; who was degraded from kis office, 
and punished with banishment, by the insolent 
populace of Syracose. llie conduct of Her- 
inocratCB is worthy of a&mtckX\oT\.. Kx^. ^ssAmbly 
btiing caUed. he depVoxcd Va& >ttax^AQ^c^^»fc^ \»a^ 



jecommenJcd th-e most submissive obedience to 
the authority of the republic. He then requested ^ 
the sailors to name temporary commanders ; but 
was answered, that he and his colleagues ought 
to continue in office. He a^m urged them^ not 
to rebel against the government. " The time 
wiH come/' he said, "vvhcn we shall desire your 
:f* support ; to relate the battles you have fought, 
,** the ships you have taken, and the success rfiat 
•** has attended you, under our comnmnd ; and 
** you will then bear testimony to our conduct^ 
•* upon all occasions, by sea and land/' The ad- 
monition had its fulhetfcct: nothing disorderlj 
happened. The armament shewed, however,, thai 
•they would not have suffered any violence to thjeir 
generals: and they entered into an agreement 
Bpan oath, to exert themselves, on their return to • 
Syracuse, for procuring their restoration. 

For several years the measures of the Athc- 
HO p nians had been almost uniformly success* 
j/^' ful ; Init the twenty-fourth campaign was 
'distinguished by peculiar favours of for- 
tune. The Persians and Peloponnesians were 
jepeatedly defeated, driven from their encamp* 
ments and fortresses near tKe shore, and pursued 
itislo the country, which was plundered and deso- 
^ted by the victors. The Athenians returned in 
triun^ph to attack ihe fortified cit^s, which had 
not yet submitted. Alcibiades displayed the won- 
derful resources of his extraordinary and enter- 
jwrisang genius in this kind of warfare By gra- 
dual approaches, by sudden assaults, by surprise, 
Vy treachery, or by stratagem, he soon became 
BKisler of Chalcedon, Selymbria, and Byzan- 
tium. His luvval success was also equally con^ 
i^cuoiw^r 'i'he caemy \iai ickU^i^ o\iX -^n^-^^ 
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small "sqiiadronSy whicK» without mnch diflicnltfy 
he conquered ; and these multiplied captures lo* 
cumulated the trophies oi the weli-fou^t batdei 
by 4aQd. Ix was computed that Alcibiado^ 
skioe assuming the command of the Atbeaiaa 
^armament, had taken or destroyed five hundivA 
Syracnsan or Peldppnnesian galleys; and hk 
naval victories enabled him to ritise such contri- 
butions in the Euxinc and Mediterranean seas, 
as abundantly supplied his fleet and army with afl 
nccessafy subsistence and accommodationu 

But while the Athenian arms were crownei 
with such glory abroad, the Attic territory wm 
continually harassed by the Spartan king, ud 
the Lacedaemonian garrison at Decelia. That 
foes frequently indeed threatened the safety of tkc 
country; the desolated lands afforded no sup- 
plies ; and the Athenians durst not venture witb* 
out their walls, to celebrate their accustomed 
festivals. Alcibiades, therrfore, hoped, that a^ 
ter so many foreign conquests, he mighty ^pcrhsujs, 
be able to alleviate the domestic suffinrings of bis 
country. He longed, also, to revisit his n** 
tive city, sd'ier having been absent sue yeais; 
and he hoped likewise to enjoy the rewards 
and honours which the Greeks generally be- 
j. p stowed on successful valour. This ce* 
' - ' lebrated voyage was performed in the 
, twenty-fifth summer of the war. ^ 
Notvuthstanding, however, all the services he 
had rendered Hie republic, there was still a 
strong party, in Athens, invcterately inimical to 
ftim. The cautious son of Clinias, therefore, 
declined to land in Pirseus, until he should be 
assured that the decrees against him were re- 
roked. Ini'ormaUou itoiaVi\«cov^^^\i\\2ifv\eiKb 
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leacLcd him at sea, that the decree respect- 
ing Jiis^banishmcnt had been repealed; and, 
thi^ he had been elected general of the rcpub-* 
lie. Even after receiving this agreeable intelli-* 
gence, he was unable to conquer his well-found-' 
f^ distrust pf the inconstant and capiicious hn* 
ipaours of the people. Nor would he approach 
the Attic shore, until he beheld, among ihe mul- 
titudes that had crowded froju the city, his prin- 
cipal friends and relations, inviting him by thciy 
voice and action. He then landed amidst the al- 
most universal acclamations of the spectatOFS, 
The general language was, that Alcibiades was 
the . most meritorious of the Athenian' citizens j 
that his condemnation had been the pernicious 
measure of a conspiracy of wicked men, who 
scrupled nothing to promote their own interest; 
that his abilities were transcendent, and his libe- 
rality unbounded ; that he had been compelled to 
oppose his country, and his readiness and eager- 
ness to i-eturn to its service proved his patriotic 
disposition. That with respect to the danger of 
the state, men of his temper and inclination, 
could have no desire to-^ innovate ; for the favour 
of the people gave him all the power and pre- 
eminence^ which he could possibly wish. lie had 
never oppressed any : but his opponents had de- 
stroyed and assassinated the most worthy men of 
Athens ; and, if ever they appeared to possess 
any popular confidence, it was only when the 
death, or exile, of the great and leading men, left 
them, without competition, toeiljoy the principal - 
situations of the conmionwealth. 

While, however, these were the common senti- 
ments and expressions of tke ipco\A^, ^ l<s^ >*i*e«i 
heard tp muimwv. that AlcitVa^ sJi^v^fc V^^ '^'^ 
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casioncd all the past misfortunes and ilisastcrs d 
the republic ; and it was to be feared he wouM 
still be the promoter of mea^rcs dangerouti aai 
hostile to the public welfare. His friends M 
i4ot entirely • confide in the protection which the 

. late cstablislied goveniment could, or would, 
afford, Tliey came, therefore, prepared to resist 
any tittcmpt that might be made against his per- 
son; and, surrounded by them, Alcibiades pro- 
ceeded to the city. 

.His first business was, to attend the cwincil of 
five hundred; and then to address the general 
assembly of the people. Before both, he asbcrt- 
ed his innocence, with respect to the sacrilegious 
pi:ofanation of which he had been accused; con- 
trasted the situation of Athens before, slA 
^ince, his taking the command of the Athenian 
armament; apologized for hist?onduct during cits 
banishment; and criminated his prosecutors. It 
was not difficult for Alcibiades, to pioad his do 
fence before judges, so favourably disposed to 
l^ar and to believe him; and tlic popular favour 
was 30 great, and so evident, that not^a word wJa 
iyjoJ\en in opposition to him. But the transpGrts 
uf the people became even immoderate; aixt 
they would have loaded their favourite with ho- 
nouYS incompatible wth the genius of a free re- 
public, and which migiit probably have -^irovod 
(Jctrimcntal to .his future safety. The crowns 
and garlands, and other pledges of public gra- 
Mtiid^ Ite . thankfully received; but respectfully 
declined tlie re^al sceptre, and expressed his iirin 
lesblutioh to support and maintain the liberty (►f 
Athens. TJbe state, he said, .did not stand in iieod 
q( €k king; but a general, who shouW possess un- 
c/ividcd power, ca-paVAt v>l iviAvit\\\«, ^^ci;i ^xvcVfticot 
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glory and splendour of the commonwealth. To 
this illustrious and cxaltcd^rank, which Themis- 
toclcs and Cimou had formerly filled, Alcibiades 
might jtlstly aspire. He was accordingly chosea 
commander- in chief by sea and land, with su- 
preme authority; and a hundred galleys were im* 
* mediately equipped, with transports for contain- 
ing fifteen hundred heavy-armed men and a pro- 
port ionar body of cavalry. 

The Elcusinian mysteries, a time set apart for 
commemorating and diffusing the gifts of Ceres, 
now approached. This Goddess, whose festival 
was distinguished by appropriate honours, had 
introduced corn, wine, and oil, among the 
Athenians, who had communicated them to the 
rest of Greece. Minerva, who had given the 
olive, and was -supposed to be the pix)tector 'of 
Athens, wa? also distiifguished with innumera- 
ble solemnities. In appointed days of the spring 
^nd autumn, various were the pn fesMons of gra- 
titude expressed to the generous- author of that 
fruit. The worship of Ceres, indeed, rctunicd 
Jess frequently. But in t>vo particulars it seem- 
ed calculated ta excite reverence and a we ^ by 
its seldom occurring ; and by the mysteries, those 
hidden treasures of wisdom and happiness whiclv 
wore, diffused on the initiated in the temple of* 
Elcusis. These mysteries are said to have ex- 
pressed, by external signs, the immortality <*£ 
the human soul, and the reward^ that will bp 
bestowed in Ja future life a«i the* virtuous and ^h^- 
good. . , . "^ r 

After Dccelia had been occfipied by a Lace- 
daemonian garrison, tlie Athenians Mere no longcj;,- 
luusters oi the road leading to i!!.V<iVx^\s*, -^vxA x^^^, 
mysterious cxjjedition having s^'^a'^^ ^^Sii^i^ ^^:^» ^ 

voL.llU Bb * ^^"^^"^ 
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sea, many of tlie prescribed ceremior 
cessafily either omitted, or imperfcc 
ed, Alcibiades determined to wipe 
of impiety which had long adhered 
ractcr, by renewing this venerable p 
all its lustre. With the forces rel 
Asia, added to the strength of the cit 
to6k to conduct, by land, the peace] 
and votaries of the Gods, and to prol 
the fullest performance of every acci 
This accordingly he accomplished 
went and returned without suffering 
ance from the enemy ; who, as if by i 
pact, suspended hostilities at this seas 
Soon after this mejitorious entei 
biades p'repared to sail for Asia Miiioi 
this time Eysander was appointed to t 
of the Peloponncsian fleet, in conse 
rule jealously observed by the Laced: 
verrtment, that none should be the ad 
fleet above a year. Lysandcr acc< 
rotation, was nominated coramandc 
been educated in all the severe disc 
/ Spartan stato ; he had spent his yoq 
hood in those honourable employment 
perly became him; and it was riot 
cline of life, that he assumed thij 
station. Experience was added to 
and* he had not yet lost the iirdout 
ces of that ambitious mind which a 
youth. . His transactions with the 
taught him to soften ^e asperity -s 
of the Spartan manners; to obt^ 
vthat could not be ^\)Wi^ Vx^ ferce ; 
owTi figurative \aT\©\%%o, Vo ^^ ts 
wieh the fox*^ -aWaa. 'tVi^a Tav:^^^^ 
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rably suited the part he was called to act in this 
crisis of public danger. 

Having lepcived his command early in the win- 
ter, he sailed first to Rhodes ; an«i proceeded 
wit^ a squadron to Cos and MiletU9> and thence 
to Ephcsus, where, with the ships he had collect-* 
ed in the way, he found himself at the head of 
seventy triremes. But the assembling of such a 
force was a matter of little consequence, unless 
proper measures were pursued for holding it to*- 
gether, and enabling it to act with vigour. As 
soon, therefore, as he heard that C^tus was arri-f 
vcd at Sardis, to take upon him the government 
of the inlfend parts of Asia Minor, he hastened to 
pay his court to the young prince. Here he cx« 
pcrienccd a favourable reception : and Cyrus de* 
clared, that he had brought five hundred talents^ 
(one hundred and twcntye-iive thousand pounds 
sterling,) for carrying on the war against Athens; 
and that, if this sum should prove insuiHcient, ho 
would expend his own revenue, and melt dowu 
and coin into money the golden. throne uptMi which 
iie sat. 

Tliis discourse gave great satisfaction to Ly-» 
Bander, and he requested that the seamen's wa*» 
gcs might be immediately raised. Cyrus answer* 
cd, that he had received express orders from his - 
'father, that the pay should continue on the anci^ 
cnt footing. Lysander, however, contrived, be* 
fore he left Sad is, to procure the augmentation to 
the sailors: and this measure induced the Athe- 
nian crews to desert in great numbers to the La- 
cedaemonian fleet. Cyrus delivered to him ten 
thousand da ricks (about f/ve thousand pounds 
glerling); with which he reluTiveA \^ '^^^s»>as.^, 
fijid discharged the arrears due to Vv^ VtQ^^"«^* ^ .. 
Bb2 ^ ^^^"^ 
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While Lysander was manning his vessels, anfl 
preparing them lor a^rtion, Alcibiades aflacked 
the small island of Andros ; but, meeting with 
more l-osistance than -he expected, and being 
obliged to procure pay and subsistancc for his 
troops, he sailed to the Ionian, or Cg^ian, coast, 
with a view of raising contributions. He com- 
mitted the principal armament to Antiochus, a 
man wholly unworthy of such an important trust; 
and commanded him to continue in the harbour 
of Notium, where the fleet then was, during his 
absence, and by no means to risk an engage- ; 
ment. No sooner, however, was Alcibiades dc- i 
parted, than Antiochus sailed towards Ephesus, { 
approached the sterns of the LaccdaE^monian ships, j 
ami with the most licentious insults challenged i 
their admiral to battle ; but Lysander had the : c 
prudence to delay the engagement until the pre- c 
sumption of the enemy had thrown them into f 
confusion. When ho perceived the Athenian n 
vessels scattered in disorder, then he gave orders t 
to tliC Peloponnesian squadrons to advance. A i 
few galleys w^ere immediately launched and man- c 
ned, and pursued the hostile fleet. This being n 
seen at Notium, a superior force was instantly ii 
sent to the relief of Antiochus; upon which li 
Lysander having led out the whole Peloponne- 
sian flcc4^, the Athenians did the same with theirs, s 
but in such haste that they observed no or- u 
der. Lysander began the action with his 'fleet . c 
regularly formed : the Athenians, one after an- a 
other, endefivoured to get into the line, and t 
for sometime maintained an irregular contest; n 
hut at leno;th they were obliged to retire to C 
Samos, and lost Micaw wi^sAs^ \\\\Jcv i^. consider- a 
Able part of tWii: crcvi^. 'Wa^^k^ %» x^x>j^^. \>, 
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tifyrag event for Alcibiades. He hastened back 
to his iieeti end, anxious Jto restore the tarnished 
lustre of the Athenian armament, sailed to the . 
mouth of the harbour of Ephesus, and again of* 
fcred battle; but Lysander declined to venture a 
iccond engagement with the superior strength of 
Alcibiades. 

The people of Athens, who' expected to heap 
Dnly of victories and triumphs, were not a little 
mortincd, when they received the intelligence of 
this defeat ; and, as they could not suspect the 
abilities, they distrusted the fidelity of their com- 
mander. ' The enemies of Alcibiades immedi-* 
atoly took advantage o( the popular temper ; and 
rhra«?ybulus arrived from the fleeit, in order la- 
impeach him. lie represented the mbconduct 
of Alcibiades, as having ruined the affairs of his 
country. He had selected, sadd the orator, such 
friends as were the meanest and most worthless of 
men ; and to such persons he had qommitted 
the command of the fleet, while he passed his 
time in the eflipminte pleasures of Ionia, or raised 
contributions on the dependent cities, that ho 
might maintain a fortress which he had erected, 
in the neighbourhood of Byzantium, to shelter 
him from the verigeance of the republic. 

By the same assembly therefore, and on the 
same day, Alcibiades was accused and almost 
unanimously condemned; and, that the affairs 
of the republic might not Qgain su£fer by the 
abuse of undivided power, they proceeded to elect 
ten generals. Among the newly-appointed com- 
manders, were Thrasyllus, Leon, Diomedon^ 
Conon, and Pericles; men whose approved valouJr 
and love of liberty had recoixux)»nji^4 \k^TCi \.^ 
public honours* 

Bb3 "^"^^^ 
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Tlicse hail scarcely assumed the command of 
the Athenian /fleet, when Callicratidas was sent 
to succeed Lysander, the Spartan admiral. The 
character of the former was dircctlj' opposite to 
tlie ambitious and intriguing temper of the lat- 
ter. A cabal w_as soon formed against Callicra- 
tidas, by some of the principal officers in the -• 
armament, and among the allies ; and an univer- 
sal discontent prevailed on account of the change 
ivhichjliad taken place in the command. In or- 
dej- to bring matters to an issue, Callicratidas ask- 
ed them, whether they would give him their zealous 
co-operation in his authority, or he should return 
home and. relate the present state of things in 
the Peloponncsian armament. Order was there- 
upon . immediately established, and the com- 
mands of the Spartan goverHment were obeyed. 

This was not, however, the only difliculty 
which the new admiral had to encounter. He 
repaired to Sardis, to demand the stipulated pe- 
cuniary succoui-s; but could gain no admission to 
the royal presence. The first time he went to 
tlie palace^ ho was told that Cyrus was at tabic. 
" Well;" replied he, «I shall wait until he 
has, dined." . He came a second time, but was 
still denied admittance; This behavour might 
have deserved his resentment, but it chiefly ex- 
cited his contempt. He left the royal city, des- 
pising the: pride and perfidy of the Persian al- 
lies : and exclaimed, that be saw what would be 
the consequences of these quarrels among the 
Greeks; and that if he lived to return home, hft 
yrould do his utmost to reconcile Lacedaemon and 
Athens. 

. The first operations of Callicratidas were di- 
rected against tVie \^\^i «il \Jr?^q:s»\- ^x rather 
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against the populous and wealthy towns of Me- 
thymna and Mityienc, on the northern and 
southern divisions of that island. Mcthymna was 
taken by assault, and the allies proposed the 
sale of the inhabitants. But Callicratidas, with . 
a spirit of ^liberal patriotism, of which we meet 
with few instances in Grecian history, nobly de- 
clared, that where he commanded no Greek shoulcl 
be made a slave. 

^Conon, the Athenian commander, having sail- 
ed with a squadron of seventy ships, to protect 
the isle of Lesbes, Callicratidas, with a far' su- 
perior fleet, intercepted the return of the arma- 
ment to Samos. The Athenians fled towards 
the coast ,of Mitylene ; but were so vigouroiisly 
pursued by the enemy, that both entered the har- 
bour together. Conon, thus /'compelled to fight 
against numbers so superior, lost thirty triremes, 
and only saved the rest by hauling under the 
protection of the battlements of the to\vn. Cal- 
licratidas stationed his fleet in the harbour; and 
sending-for infantry from Methymna and Chios, 
formed the siege of Mityienc both by sea and 
land. After* these successes Cyrus sent supplies, 
unsolicited, arid also a present for the admiral. 
The supplies were accepted by the Spartan, but 
tlie present he refused ; observing, that if Cyrus 
meant to be upon friendly terms with the liice^ 
da2monians, he supposed he should be included in - 
the general favour. 

Conon was now in a very distressing situation. 
Jle embarked some of his bravest and most ex- 
perienced seamen in two swift-sailing vessels; 
one of which, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, 
escaped to the Hellespont, and mad<i Vxsss^xx v^ 
the Athenians the misforlxxasa ol xiom ^F^'^'^Vj 
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This news soon, reached Samos and Athens. The 
importance of fhe object, which was no less than 
the safety of forty ships, and more than eight 
thousand brave men, excited the attention and 
activity of the Athenians. A fleet of one hun- 
dred and fifty sail was immediately equipped, and 
manned ; the assistance of their allies having 
«ddcd to their domestic strength, and all the able- 
bodied men in the republic being pressed into the 
service. ^ 

This large and powerful armament instantly 
sailed for Lesbos, to the relief of Conon. The 
Spartan admiral did not decline the tsngagement. 
Having left fifty triremes, under the command 
of Eteonicus, to continue the blockade of Mity- 
lene, he went with one hundred and twenty ships 
to meet the enemy. The same evening the Athe- 
nians had advanced to the islands, • or rather rocks, 
of Arginusae ; and both parties meditated a sur- 
prise, which was rendered ineffectual by a violent 
tempest of rain and thunder. At day-break the 
two armaments prepared to engage ; but some 
experienced seamen, and the chief councellors 
of Gallic ratidas, advised him not to* hazard the 
weakness of the Peioponnesians against the supe- 
rior striength and numbers of the enemy. The 
generous and intrepid Spartan, with the spirit of 
a true disciple of Lycurgus, answered ; " My 
death cannot be destructive to Sparta; but my 
flight would be dishonourable both to Sparta 
and to myself." The^i^eets met, and the action 
was bloody and obsti&tte on both sides. Vari- 
ous evokuions then lidkc the regularity ^of or- 
der; nevertheless, the.r.Bght was maintained for 
some time with much equality. Callicratidas, 
who commanded ia \k« vi^x. \^\tt%Ql i\\<i fleet, 
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striking an enemy's galley with the beak of his 
ship, fell overboard and perished. Different 
turns bf fortune prevailed ia different parts of 
the battle ; but the Pqjoponnesiaris at length 
were compelled to give way on all sides. Se- 
venty of their galleys were taken, and the ^es^ 
escaped. 
■R r ^^ ^Vas^now the design of the Atheniaa 

406* ^^"**^^^ ^^ proceed against Methymna, 
Mitylene, and Chios, and to attempt the 
recovery of the bodies of the drown or slain. 
But EteoniCus, having notice of the defeat of the 
Spartan armament, gave orders to the galley to 
put to sea again, and to return by broad day- ^ 
light into the harbour, with the crew attired 
With garlands, and proclaiming, that Callicrati- 
das had been successful against the Athenian 
fleet. This stratagem succeede^d: the Spartans * 
returned thanks to the Gods with hynins and 
sacrifices ; .the sailors were enjoined to refresh 
themselves by a copious repast, aT>d to profit by 
a favourable gale for sailing to Chips, while the 
soldiers burned their camp and marched to garri- 
son Methymna, 

That place was now too strongly fortified to 
be ^aken by assault; the Peloppnnesiau fleet had 
secured itself in its harbour, and the, Athenians 
found it impossible to eftcct their designs. In the 
mean time, at Athens, the flattering intelligence 
which had been received respecting the victory^ 
was converted into disappointment and sorrow, 
when it was understood the fleet had returned to 
Sainos without attempting any thing more ; and 
the Athenians lamented beyond measure the loss 
of the wreck, by which their brave aivd \\clQrtvix\:\ 
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countrymen had been deprived of the sacred rites 
of funeral. 

Hence followed one of the most extraordi- 
nary, most disgraceful, and most fatal strokes 
of faction, recorded in history. The people by 
a decree deprived all the generals of their com- 
mand, Gonon only excepted. Protomachus and 
Aristogcnes chose a voluntary banishmenf ; but 
the rest returned to answer the charges brought 
against them. In matters of treasoit, perifidy, 
or malversation of men in power^ the senate of 
five hundred, or rather the prytanes who pre- 
sided in the senate, ^performed the offices gf the 
magistrate; while the collective body of the peo- 
ple, convened in public assembly,, executed the 
functions of judge and jury. The prytanes pre- 
scribed4he form of action or trial ; and admitted j 
the accuser to implead, or impeach his antagoniiit j 
•jThe people then, as judges of the fiact, gave their 
verdict ; and as judges of the law, passed theii 
sentence or decree^ 

But, in the present rnstance, the accused were 
not allowed the usual forms of defence; and 
each ^as permitted only to make a short speech 
to the people. The commanders were accused, 
tried, and condemned ; and immediately deliver- 
ed over to the executioner. Before they were 
led to death, Diomedon addressed the assembly, 
in a short but memorable speech. " I am afr^d," 
said he, '^ lest the sentence of deatii parsed upon 
US should, be .hurtful to the republic. I would 
therefoie have you employ proper means for 
averting the vengeance of the. Gods. Our mis- 
fortunes have deprived us of an opportunity for 
performing the sacrifices, which we had promi- 
Bed, in behalf .o£ oui*^d\«s ^lA ^^>a.^ Vj^forc the 
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battle at Arginusae : and this just debt of gratitude 
wc exbort you to pay; for we are sensible, that 
the assistance of Heaven enabled us to obtain 
that signal and glorious victory/' Diomedon 
having thus spoken, the six generals were execu- 
ted : but the cruelty of the Athenians >yas follow- 
ed by a speedy repentance, and punished by the 
sharp pangs of remorse; which they endeavoured 
to mitigate, but \yithout effect, by inflicting a 
%vcli-merited vengeance on the worthless and de- 
testable Callixenus, who had been the chief pro- 
iijoterof this unjust and tyrannical action. 
• The removal and execution of the Athenian 
admirafs, and the defeat and death of Callicrati- 
'das, svispendcd the military operations on both 
sides for some time. Two other commanders, 
Philocles and Adimantus, had been joined in 
authority with Conon. The former was a man 
of a violeht temper, unaccustomed to reflection, 
void of experience, and incapable of governing 
others or himself. T^e latter did not want hu- 
manity ; bu^ was destitute of spirit and activity, 
qualities for which the Athenians were in general 
so remarkable. .^ He was careless of discipline, " 
negligent of duty, and was evc\i suspected of car- 
tying on a treasonable correspondence with tho 
enemy. , 

la the mean timtf, ^^ Pcloponnesian cause, 
after the death of Callicratidas and the dispcr- 
^don of the fleet, seems to have been for some 
time neglected \y Cyrus. The squa4ron which 
had escaped from Mitylene, reipained at Chios. 
Eteonicu's, the commander, had rejoined it from 
Methymna; but he was without money with 
which to pay the troops, and mXl^ouV. \wi>axc.^5^» 
For some time, by vaUQua^ xo^^Q^^i ^<!ii ^^- 
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diers, during summer, earned a comfortable 
Subsistence ; for the Greeks had been accubtom- 
ed to live, when on military ser\'icc,, by their 
o\i'n means, i^nd therefore at first this did not 
give them great uneasiness: but when autumn 
had" advanced, their clothes were worn out, and 
with the increasing demands of nc^^eosity the 
means of <jarning it were lessened. The ap- 
proaching season of winter, therefore, afforded 
little hope of relief; and the most serious appre- 
hensions were entertained. A conspiracy, in con- 
sequence, was formed by the troops, to make 
tliemsetves masters of the island ; and they de- 
termined to become rich at once, by seizing 
and plundering the large and wealthy capital 
of Chios. 

This design, though forn^ed in secret, was 
nevertheless openly avowed. I'be conspiratoi>, 
that they might assume a distinction which 
should enable them the better to know their as- 
sociates, who were very numerous, agreed that 
e\eTy man of their party should carry a reed. 
The intelligence of this plot did not reach Eteo- 
nicus, until it was hazardous to oppose the mu- 
tiny by open force ; and to destroy thenl by fraud 
would incur the obloquy and reproach of all 
Greece, He therefore; selected fifteen persons 
in whom he could conBde; and arming them 
with daggers, patrolled the streets of Chios. 
Tlie first person they observed to carry a reed, 
Vf^ instantly put to death ; and a crowd as- 
sembling about the body, to know why the 
Sfian ^as slain, they were told it was for cariy- 
ing a reed in his helmet. This information was 
quickly comm\xmcax<id \yito>3L^ >\\^ t\v^. The 
toflspirators, unpxe^^^icd, ^\A \^^t^^\. jOv W 



Opposition they had to cxpt'ct, hastened to throw 
away the retvls, which oxposod them to the dan- 
o;<Toii8 assaults of their unknown enemirs; and 
thus, with the loss of only one man, a mutiny 
was completely -quelled, which, under a hesitatini» 
commander, might have spread havoc and deso- 
lation ever the most populous and wx.*althy island 
of the Aegean sea. 

A congress of the Pcloponnesian conftxlcracy 
was ahout this time held at Ephesus ; to which 
the Chians, and all the Asi^itic confederates, sent 
deputies. In this <:onvention it was decreed, to 
send ministers to Ijacedaemon, in the joint names 
cf C-yrus, the armameat, and the allies, for tho 
purpc.so of staling the present posture of affairs, 
ami of recjuesting dmt Lysander might be re-ap- 
pointed commander in chii4*. 

Excepting Bnisidas, we may safely affirm, that 
no Spartan had ev<*r Jk) much conciliated the 
esteem of the allies as Lysander; nono was 
equally acquainted with the method of rendering 
himst^lf agreealilc to a Persian priiKe: for flattciy 
and an insinuating address were the principal, if 
not the only cjuaiifications necessary in obtaining 
the Ihvour and esteem of a Persian court ; and 
these the sexere discipline of Lycurgus had al- 
most pix?cluded froi^i existing in the Lacediemo- 
nian commonwealth. The military and political 
conduct of Lysander had, besides, been distin- 
guished ; and the success attending the engage- 
ment against Antiochus, had procured him great 
celebrity. 

The Spartans, though inclined to comply with 
the wii'lics of their allies, were, nevertheless, 
much perpkx<?d by an aAcient law, enacted iiv 
the jealousy cf freedom, and ^tvW ccwsw^^\^^ ^^^ 

roz. I Ji. c c *vKv^^\x."axw^^ •« 



importance : namely, never to commit the thief 
command of. the fleet twice to the same person. 
The consideration of the signal defeat they had 
buf}'ered ; and of their inability to support aiid 
protect their Asiatic allies, or to contend xnik 
the Athenian armament, without the assistance 
of Persia; contributed not a little to induco 
tliom to relax in this point. They still, how- 
t'vor, in form adhered to the law ; while, at the 
if-aine time, they complied with the request of 
(■yrus and of their Grecian confederates. 'J'Jiey 
invested Aracus, a weak and obscure man, with 
the name of admiral ; and sent Lysajidcr to com- 
mand ia Asia, under the ap^llation of vice- 
admiral. 

Lysander, on his>arrival at l^phcsus^ made great 
"f xeptirations » to have a ilect ahlc to, oppose the 
Athenian armament. U^?iag, therefore, di- 
rected matters for this purpose, he hastened to 
pay his compliments in that quarter to the Persian 
prince at.Sardis. Absence, he found, had sot 
lessened his interest and esteem. Cyrus received 
him with the greatest demonstrations of joy ; sup- 
plied him with money for satisfying- the immediate 
expenses of the jficet; and, as he was about to 
make a journey Jo Suza, consigned th« revenues of 
his wealthy provinces, during his stay there, to his 
esteemed Spartan friend . ^ch powerful and ira- 
meuge resources could not lonsj remain unemploy- 
ed, in. the active hands of Lysander. He returoed 
to Epbesus, paid otf the arrears of the seamen, 
and directed his attention to the means of pros*.- 
cuting offensive operations agaihst the Athcuiaiis. 

In the mean time, so gieat had been his exer- 
tions, aided by an unfiuling treasury, that the 
Sect was already ec^u^'\\x^\x<55iveAv\otbo Athenian 
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armament. His emissaries had universally enga- 
ged, or pressed, the seamen on the Ionian and 

•Carian coasts. Lysandcp, *hx>wever, determined 
not to risk a general engagement, which no ncces- 

• wty of his present circumstances requirecT. In all 
the towns on the Propontis and the Hellespont, 
which had submitted to the Athenians, under the 

. command of Alcibiades and Thrasybulus, a La- 
ccdfiemonian faction still existed. The consequen-, 
CCS, therefore, of giving support to such factions 
vould probably be the accomplishment of two 
very iiliportant objects ; the obstruction of the 
revenue, that siipportod the Athenian fleet; and 
the. recovery of the trade with the Euxine, whence 
uoro procured the best supplies of corn. 

For these reasons, the Hellespont was the point 
^o which Lysander directed his principal atten- 
tion. Desirous of avoiding the Athenian arma- 
ment, he .coasted along the shores of Asia, and, 
w-ithout receiving any interruption from the ene- 
my, reached Abydos, Here his fleet rode in se- 
curity in tlie harbour. The city was y)opulous; 
and tiie body of infantry which it furnished, was 
put under the command of Thorax, a Lacedie- 
inonian. The important town of Lampsacus was 
then attaclccd ; and though "bravely defended by 
the natives and an Athenian garrison, was at 
Jength taken by storm. It was abandoned to the 
Jicentious rapacity^ the lust, and fury of the con- 

. <|uerors ; according to the barbarous and predo- 

. jninant custom of the age. 

The government of Athens, after the violent 
and cruel proceedings occasioned by the spirit of 
party, in which the six brave and unfortunate 
commanders lost their lives, «ce.vn& Vo>a»N^^^\si.^ 
with hupincncss and lamcoiat. Ite SSv^vsr? ^a«>^ 
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the Pcloponncsian fleet, advanced in order of 
battle to the harbour of Lampsacus ; and the ene- • 
my remaining motionless, the Athenians waited 
iHitil the eveiung, and then returned i'n triumph, 
as acknowledged masters of the sea. No sooner, 
however, had the armament of Athens whhdrawn 
from before the harbour of Lampsacus, thanLysan- 
dor sent two of his swiftest galleys after them ; with 
instructions to observe whether the enemy debark- 
ed, and to form some judgement of their imme- 
diate intentions, and then to hasten back with the 
information. This was punetually executed. In 
the mean time, Lysaiider kept his fleet in readi- 
ness for action; and not until he was assured that 
the onemy^s motions indicated no intentions of at- 
tempting an entei-prise, did he dismiss his troops 
to procure refreshment. The next morning the 
Athenians repeated their insults, and the two fol- 
l(iwin;T days sJso he prudently indulged their pre- 
sumption. 

Since the battle of Notiura, on account of 
vlnch Alcibiades had been deprived of his com- 
n)and, and banishi^:!, that illustrious Athenian 
had resided in his castle, on the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. The two hostile fleets of course attracted 
his attention, as they were both in the neighbour- 
hood of his residence ; and he was, at least, so 
far sensible of the welfare of his country, as to be* • 
uneasy at what he saw. The coast of ^gospo- 
tamos offered only a beach on which the galleys 
might be hauled ; or near which, in the shelter of 
the strait, they might safely ride at anchor. The 
ground was commodious far encamphig ; birt the 
troops went to Sestos, two miles distata^ Cj^a V»as. 
heoii before observed,) fot a T[v^."tVfc\.\ H^K^fe> ^"cw ^ 
the other hsLjid, the enemy at KX^'^^o^ V^ '^^ "^^ 
c^ c o 
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canty of a harbour for their fleet) ajid a town for 
their pix)plo, vviiciv they could procure what ne- 
cessaries they wanted. Alcibiadcs visited the 
Athenian camp ; modestly admonished his coim- 
trymcn of their imprudence ; and observed, that 
if they moved only to Scstos, they as weH as tbc 
enemy would have the benefit ot a town and a 
barbcur, and where, equally with their present, 
situation, they might figlit whenever they pleased: 
This achnoiiition was received with arrogance and 
disdain ; and Alcibiades was reproached for juc- 
suming, while an outlaw of his country, to «;ivc 
advice to the admirals of Athens. Their conduct, 
indeed, too faithfully corresponded, in every par- 
ticular, with this insolence and folly. 

Lysandcr, in the mean. time, obscr%'ed, that 
every day's experience of his inaction nicreascd 
the negligence and confidence of the Atiicnians. 
He was informed, by the vessels which he sent to 
watch their motions, that they did not coniinc 
themselves to the market of Sestos, but wanden^d 
into the country,, to seek,, or on pretence of seek- 
ing, provision. In the morning they failed not to 
offer battle to the Pcloponncsian fleet, and in the 
attcrnoon returned again to their Ciunp. On the 
iifth day, they advanced as usual to the harbour 
of Lampsacus -, and* provoked the hostile fleet to 
an engagement, by more daring menaces than on 
any former occasion. Confident of success, they 
yielded witiiout reserve to all the petulance tif 
power and prosperity. They even debated among 
themselves, in what manner the Laccdusmoniau 
prisoners should bo punished, who had the mis- 
fortune to fall into tlieir hands. The cruel Phi- 
hclcs jjroposed, they bVvo>3L\0L \MLNe\Jwi\\ ^v^^\xW'^»k'L 
cut oS'i that those cucu^e* ol \Jws w^>3l\J>4k. v^-^c^ 
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He incapable of handling the oar, or brandishiug 
the spear. This inhuman proposition, though op- 
posed by Adimantus, was approved by a majo- 
rity of his colleagues, and finally resolved on. 
Alter insulting the Peloponnesian fleet in the; 
most mortitying and disdainful manner, they re- 
turned with m air of triumph and contempt to 
their stmion. 

Lysaiider then cave directions to the comman- 
ders of his detached ships, that, if they observed 
the Atheniiins disembark and disperse as usual, 
they should hasten to return, and by the elevation 
of a shield communicate the intelligence. The 
advice boats, therefore, having followed the ene- 
my to a convenient distance, noticed that they 
no sooner landed at their station, than the troops 
strnL'cled about the shore, advanced into the in- 
land country in quest of provision or amusement, 
and indulged in indolence, or revelled in disorder. 
Lysander had embarked the troops, cleared his 
sliips, and made every necessary preparation, to 
avail himself of the opportunity of effecting by 
stnitagem, what would have been difHcult and 
dangerous to have attempted by force. The ad- 
vice boats returned, the expected signal was made, 
and the fleet steered across the stmit. 

Conon had endeavoured to keep together the 
strength of the Athenians: but his advice was 
disdained by officers incapable and unworthy of 
commanding; and the seamen, unaccustomed and 
unwilling to obey the commands of their leaders, 
iJespised his orders. At length, however, when 
it was too late, they became sensible of their 
error. The Pelopo»nesians had advanced close 
to them before any efikct^iV ^sA «8\\i\»K^ \!tv^^- 
5uraj<tfitefeiidbcouUb^\»teu ^\^^^^w.^ 
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^^calncn were equally dispersed; and most of tht'ir 
galleys were altogoihcr empty, or maiwu^d wirli 
such Iceble crcNvs as were inca|>able of even it^w- 
iiifl; much less of defending them. The Pelopon- 
nesians, with their regular onset and disciplined 
valour, attacked the Athenian troops, as ihry 
flf.ckod precipitately and without onler to the 
shore. Those who fought were slain; the re<l 
th*d into the inmast recessi»s of tlie Chenjonese, '-r 
sought yrotcGtion in the Athenian fortresses icat- 
torod over that peniiisula. 

Conon*^ trireme, with seven others of his di- 
vision, and the sacred ship Paraluis, had their 
crews complete, and pushed oil* from the sh*>ie. 
One hundred and seventy-one galleys were seized 
by the enemy, at anchor or on the beach. No 
ellbrt witliin the power of nine ships could have 
any other efl'ect than to add to llui loss of the 
tleet. While the enemy, therefore, were intent 
upon their capture, C(m(m fled, unpursued, to 
the island of Cyprus. Three thousand prisoners 
were taken, among whom were Philocics and 
Adim^mtus; and Lysander returned with his in- 
valuable spcil to Lampsacus, amidst the joyous 
acclamations of naval triumph. 
,, P It now became a mattes of serious consir 
.* ' deration, how to dispose of such a number 
ol' prisoners, luiexampled by the results of 
all former battles among the Greeks : the allies ac- 
coidingly were assembled for consultation; and 
tiiat animosity appeared in their proceedings^ 
which the ancient manner of warfare was cair 
culatcd to excite. The injustice and cruelty ©f 
the ambitious Athenians were copiously descri- 
bed, and maliciously exa^exatftd^ iw this dread- 
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•* to emimctate, though it was impossible to for- 
get, the multiplied and abominafjio criraos, of 
which so many iiulividuals and so many commu- 
nities had been the innocent and unhajjpy vic- 
tims. Even lately tlie Athenians bad taken a 
C'orinthian and an Andrian vesseU ^^^^^ destroyed 
the crews by throwing them down a precipice. 
Tho Gods had averted the odious and inhuman 
proposition of Philocles, of which the author and 
approvers were equally criminal ; nor could those 
deserve pardon or mercy, who had no piiy on the 
sufferings of others." 

It was therefore instantly resolved, that all the 
prisoners who were Athenian citizens, except 
Adimantus, should be put to death. The un- 
armed prisoners were then conducted into the 
preseJKC of their armed judges; and, as a pre- 
lude to the inhuir.aii massacre, Ly-ander steridy 
demanded of Philcclc.^, v.-i,at he ouiiht to sutler 
for his intended cruelty, 'i he Athenian replied 
.with tirmness and intrepidity, *' Accuse iiot thoso 
whom it is. in your jowcr to judge ; but inflict 
that punishment on us^ which we,, in your situa- 
tion, would have iulllcted on you.*' No so'juer 
had he spoken thus, thnn Lysander beg;in the 
execution, and killed l*hih>cles with his own 
hand. The Peloponncsinn soldiers . followed the 
tloody nnd inhuman example of their comman- 
der. Of the three thousand Athenians, Adi- 
mantus iilone was spared; and it was probably on 
this account that it was afterwards asserted,, that 
Jic had been corru})ted by Lysander with the gold 
of Persia, and betrayed the fleet. 

ft might have been, expected that the Spartaa 
fidxsaral, after an event winch ga.\e Www t\\^ co\sv- 
plctc command of the sea, wo\x\d Ws'^i 'wkkvr^v 



atcly sailed to Piiteus, and assaulted the rity, at- 
ready grievously oppressed by the Lacoditmonian 
strmy at Decelia. But Lysandcr foresaw thcnu- 
iMOfous obstacles that would oppose his conquest 
of Athens, and therefore prudently restraincJ 
ti.e ardour of the troops from thfe enterprise, 
Tiie strongly fortified harbours of that capital, 
the long and lofty wiills that surrounded the city, 
and, above all, the ancient renown and actual 
despair of the Athenians, must, he -^vas sensible, 
render the-siege, if' not fruitless, at Wast diffiailt 
and tedious. 

On the coasts of Greece and Asia^ and of the 
intermediate islands, there was no na\'al force* 
capable of contending with the fleet of Lysanderv 
nor, except the city of Athens alone, was there 
any fortified place in. all those countries, sufficient 
to withstand the impression of his army. It was 
H design, therefore, deserving his ambition, and 
which liis prudence could not disjipprove, to 
establish or confirm the Lacedremonian power 
over those valuable and extensive coasts, lie had 
nothing more to do than to direct the course of 
his victorious fleet, and to take unresiste<l pos- 
session. Accordingly, as soon as he appeared 
between Byzantium and Chalcedon, thfe inha- 
bitants of those places, astonished and terrified by 
the dreadt'ul misiortunes of their Attic allies, of- 
fered to capitulate. The Athenian garrisons were 
allowed to depart in safety ; but policy more than 
lenity prompted this measure : Lysandcr looked for- 
ward to the conquest of Athens ; and against the un- 
common strength of the fortifications, and other 
obstacles with which he would have to contend, 
fiiminc was considered as \V^i twxsx. t^x\a.vR. ^r.d 
cSicadoxxs weapon. As, x>ac)wiQi^> ^swrj vx^.^ 



mentation of their numbers would promote liis 
pu^rpose, he pcpmilted all Athenian citizens to go 
to Athene, but to Athens only. 

In the mean time, the Paralus, arriving by 
night at Pirasus, communicated to the Athenians 
such intelligence, as no crew, perhaps, of the un*^ 
fortunate fleet, without the protection of the sa- 
cred character of that ship, would have dared to- 
carry. The alarm and lamentations,, commen-" 
cing immediately in the vicinity of the harbour^ 
veie quickly communicated through the town of 
Piraius, a<id in the same manner reached the city, 
llie consternation imr.iediately became universal; 
and during that night no person in Athens slept. 
Grief for the slain, who consisted of the best part 
of the Athenian youth, and among whom every 
one had some friend or relation, was not the pre- 
vailing: passion : this was overborne by the dread 
<)f th-di fate which threatened themselves; and 
thiiH every other feeling was absorbed in pei*sonal 
considerations. 

Even at this time, liowevcr, Athens was nofc 
destitute of iiIjIc men, capable of directing the 
public affairs in any ordinary calamity. But,. 
exclusive of tlie incompetency of the republic to 
rppose an equal force to that wliich woidd be 
broiisiiit against it, the endless st^rife of faction, 
and the violeiice of intestine tumult, had destroy- 
ed all coherence in the constituent parts of the- 
government. Nothing now remained of that pub- 
lic confidence, which, after the defeat of the 
Sicilian expedition, had enabled the leading men 
of the state to surprise all Greece with new a\- 
ertions, and to regain the superiority of the sca^* 
On fJbc morj-ow, however. aVXer \W ^\\\nA ^ 
the ParaJos, a general ass«iu\\>\'j \n^^ ^^ycs'«>r^< 
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Jiivd such measures wore resolved on as t\w exi- 
gency of afiS^irs seemed to require. The citow 
expected an immediate siege by sea and land ; aad 
as it was impossible to raise a fleet able to oppose 
that of the Peloponncsians, they determined to 
block up all the ports except one, to repair the 
ualls, to a|)point f^uards, and to prepare eve?y 
tliini^ in their power to resist the enemy and ti> 
sustain a blockade. 

In the mean time, Lysander, having awed the 
Ilellespontine cities into submission, sailed to the. 
island of Lesbos, reduced Mitylene, and continu- 
ed the allegiance of Methymna. While he was 
extending his arm^ over the coast of Lydia and 
Caria, and the neighbouring islands, he seiit 
Kteonicus wkh ten ships to the Tltracian shon»«, 
who ravaged tlie maritime parts of Macedon, 
subdued the towns and cities of Thrace border- 
in:; on the coaJ^t, and rode triumphant in tlio 
licllespont and Propoutis, the yEgean and Euxisic 
seas. Soon after the disaster of the Athenijuis at 
yEgospotanios, the fairest and most favoured por- 
tion of the ancient world submitted with reluct- 
ance to the power, or voluntarily accepted the 
al licence of S{>arta. 

During this long series of triumph?, Lysander 
never lost sight of the reduction of Athens ; au 
object not only useful, but necessary, for com- 
pleting his designs, and the victoi*k»s he bad al- 
ready attained. lie therefore sent information 
at once to Laced a&mon and Dccelia, that he was 
reacty to sail to Piraeus with two hundred galleys; 
The Liicedsemonians, as soon as they received 
this intciligencc, resolved to make great exertions, 
that they might terminate a ^wai v4\iacVvV.v\A. ^^w- 
i/nucd, with little or uo mx^iixniasvoxv^ fe^ ^\iOcv - 
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k)»g series of yeni*s, Their allies were summoned 
to anus; ami the whole force of Luconia joining; 
these, they marched toward Attica, iincier tbs 
command of Pauf-anias. Agis now united the 
troops from Dccelia to tliis numerous and power- 
fui army ; and both proceeded to the gymnasium 
of Acadeums, close by the cit)', wLcre they lix- 
ed their quarters. \ 

The Athenians, though destitute of allies, of 
a fleet, and of stores, .and blockaded by a power- 
ful eiiei.iy by sea and land, made no proposals 
for capitulating. In sullen and silent despon- 
dcncy they beheld the formidable appearance of 
the Peloponnesians on the sea and in the tield ; 
and with all the means in their power tiiey pre* 
pared for a defence, which, at best, could only 
procrastinate their final doom, and would be at- 
tended witii nothing but present sufferings. When 
Lysander had blocked up the entrance of tht^ir 
harbours, and no supplies could be procured fbr 
the city, famine soon began to be severely felt 
by the Athenians. Still, however, they dctended 
With vigour their walls and ramparis, patiently 
endured hardship and hunger, and beheld with 
obstinate unconcern the afiliction of their wives 
and children. Disease and death now; advanced 
among them with increasing horror : yet, even 
amidst this dreadful scene of woe, they punished 
Archestratus with the utmost severity for propoy 
sing a capitulation; and at the same time de« 
clared, that their independence and their lives 
should be lost together. 

But, notwithstanding the noble sentiments and 
melancholy firmness of the popular assembly, a 
numerous and powerful party of men existed ia 
the smte, wUq wctq governeiV \)^ *\XiViT^^. ^scisavi 
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than by honr>nr; and the greatest enemies of -(he I 
liberty ot* Athens flourished in the bosom or' the i 
. Goiunionweaith. The whole body of the senattj \ 
was infected with the spirit of the five hundred; 
and not only Thcramenc*s, but several other mcii 
of abilities and influence in the state, regretted 
the destruction of that tyranny, and the restora- 
tion of the democratical form of government. ! 
Amidst every species of public distress, the Athc- ! 
nians cabaiiett, clamoured, accused, and pcrst'- 
•cutcd each other; and the aristocratical faction 
• ioeing capable, from the smaliness of its numbers, 
ito act with superior concert and vigour, destroy- 
ed, by every base, -c;ucl, and iilogni means, tlic 
friends and partis&ns of democracy. 

A deputation, however, was at- length a<^cod 
tBfi between the two factions; and accordinjiiy 
^minhsters were sent to Agis, the Spartan kinr;, 
"who commanded the blockade. The Athenians 
proposed an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the Lacedaemonian commonwealth ; which, in 
•the language of the politics of ^>reece, meant nc»- 
thins; Jess thaw the subjection of Athens to Sparti: 
and stipulated only for the preservation of their 
fortifications, and of their harboui*s. Agis je- 
llied, that he had no power to treaty and that 
proposals 4nust be add tressed to the administration 
at Laccdaemon. Ministers were then sent into 
Peloponnesus : but when they arrived at Sellasin, 
^n the borders of Laconia, they received a proud 
-«nd haughty message from the ephori, command- 
ing their immediate return; and informing them, 
tt»at the terms they brought were already known 
at Lacedeeraon, and, if they desired peace, tin^y 
aaust procure more ample powers from Athens. 

This answer ))cuig coioxowkrax^ Va. i^<& ^w^^ 
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liilled the Athenians \vith'»despair. They consi- 
dered themselves as already contlcjnned to slavery, 
if not to death, by their merciless and implacable 
enemies ; and even before another deputation 
could return ivithan answer innry luacedaemon, 
iwany mubt perish with hunger. It was under- 
stood, that the Lacedaemonians proposed among 
other things, that the long walls for the space of 
ten furlongs shoijld be demolished. Theramenes, 
whose character was extremely dubious, ventured 
to offer, that, if the Athenians would commission 
him to go to Lacedapmon, he would undertake to 
bring certain information, whether the Peloporaie-r 
sians really intended to reduce the Athenians to 
slaverN', or whether the demolition of the walls was 
only required to insure political subjection. He . 
named nine persons to be his colleagues in this im- 
,port«iut mission; and flattered. the people, that h« 
would procure some moderate terms of accommo* 
- diition. A decree was therefore immediately pass- 
ed by the Atheniajis in assembly, investing the am- 
' l)assad(>rs with full, powers. 

Having assumed the badge of their inviolable 
cliaracter, they proceeded to the Spartan camp, 
held a conference with Agis the Lacedaemonian 
king, and then set forward on -their journey 
towards Sparta. .But when they arrived at 
Sellasia, the embassy was again met by an oflicer 
irom the euphori ; who would not permit them to 
proceed farther, until they had given assurance, 
that, they were invested with indefinite authority, 
to treat for a peace with the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth. When they reached Sparta^' 
an assembly of the deputies of the Peloponnesiaa 
confederacy was convened, in which, the fate of 
the Athenian republic ytas to b^ .<kc«As\fc^. 'Vaa. 

.9 
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deputiition from Corinth and Thebes velwmefttlv 
contended, that no terms whatc\<?r should he 
granted. Tlie republic of Athens, they said, 
whicli was the enemy of the common libi»rtii»s oi 
Greece, and had bt^en so nearly successful in the 
horrid attempt to enslave or exterminate the 
whole nation, ought to be annihilated, and suffered 
no longer to exist. Many of the other deputk^s 
also support<^d the same opinion. The liaceila?- 
inonians, however, whose administration was little 
subject to passionate coudhsIs or hasty decisiojis 
had previously considered the matter, and thou;;ht 
otherwitie. Athens, if deprived of its navy, and of 
the revenue and power arising from transmarine 
dependence^, might, under an oligarchical g(»- 
vcrnment, become a necessary and valuable ac- 
quisition to Lacedxmon. The recollection of 
what had happened only a few years before, when 
almost the whole of Peloponnesus had united in 
war again j>t this latter state, might probably occa- 
sion an apprehension, that at some future period a 
balancing powtr might be wanted against Corinth, 
Thebes, or Argos. 

With an ostentation, therefore, of regard for 
tlie commf.n weit'are and glwy of the Grecian 
nation, tiie Lacodiemonians declared, that it 
would not become the Poloponnesian confederacy, 
and least of all thcmseivcs, to reduce to slavery 
a Grecian people, to whom the Greeks had bctn 
more than once beholden for the most important 
services, in the greatest and most imminent dan^ 
gers that ever threatened their liberty. Accord- 
ingly it was proposed and resolved, that the con- 
ditions on which the Athenians should be permit- 
ted to retain their civil freedom, should be the fol- 
hwing : tliat all l\\cu ^\\\^^ <it wur, except twelve. 
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be surrendered ; that the long, walls, an J the for- 
tifications of Piraeus, be destroyed ; that all exiles^ 
and fuoitives be restored to the rights of the city ; 
that the Athenians consider the same states as« 
friends or eiicmies, which should be respeciivcly: 
so to the Laceda3monians ; and that the Athe- 
nians send their forced wherever Laccda3mon> 
should require, by sea or* land. 

With these terms Tftcramenes and his col- 
leagues hastened back to Athens. During tho- 
long absence of their ambassadors, the Pelopon- 
nesians had pressed the siege with redoubled vi- 
gour. The Spartans, reinforced by the Thobans 
and their other allies, had surrounded the city on- 
every side. Lysander blocked up the harbours? 
with his fleet ; and- had made himself "master of 
Mel OS, Ceos, iligina, and Salamis ; islands so 
near to Athens, that they were almost regarded as 
a part of the Attic territory. Within the walls 
the greatest misery prevailed : the famine had 
become intolerable, but the diseases which it en- 
gendered were still more so ; and such numbers 
had already perished, thfet it was considered by 
the besieged as impossible to hold out many da^'s 
lonj;er. 

No sooner, therefore, was the arrival of the 
ambassadors announced at Athens, than people 
from every part of the city flocked^ about them 
in the most painful suspense, lest an irresistible 
and perhaps also an implacable enemy should 
still refuse to treat, and no other alternatives 
should remain to them, than to perish with hun- 
ger, or submit to the mercy of those from whom 
they scarcely hoped to receive any. Tlie infor- 
mation, that a treaty had been cotvc\>\dQ.^> "^^nvs^ 
them some rcUct forthe niaV^t. T>^vi ^^^ ^vAV^nnw^'^^* 
-» VOL. JJl. D d ^"^ 
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an assembly of the pcopdc whs c^nvciicd. Tliera- 
menes declared to the Athenians the terms : which, 
he said, were the best and most lenient that 
himself and his colleagues could obtain : and such 

• as in their present distressful and unfortuaate 
situation, in his opinion, they would do well to 
accept: ,When these unexpected fruits of his 
boasted negotiation were produced, the people 
had no longer strength or spirit to resi^st, or even 
couragQ to die.. A considerable body, however, 
pertiuacioufily declared, that they would never 
conseni to the demolition of the walls. 

But the. principal leaders of the patiiotic party 
had been destroyed by the perfidious snares o( 
their opponents; who were prepared to bejir a 
foreign yoke, provided, they were allowed to ex- 
ercise domestic-tyranny* That odious and de- 
testable faction was ready to approve the mea- 
sures of Theraracnes, however doi;radiug. and sor- 
>ile; and Theramenes himself might well in- 
fluence the resolution of. the assembly, by in- 
forming them, that the severity of the Laccdav 
monians, excessive as it seemed to be, was ex- 
tremely moderate and lenient in comparison with 
what was proposed by the furious and implaca- 
ble Corihthians ai-.d Thebans. Arguments ot 
this nature he certainly might have made use oU 
if necessary, to justify his negotiations with the 
Spartans, and to persuade his countrymen to ac- 
cept the terms oiftitred them ; but 'the full period 
of the thrice nuie years having elapsed, which, ac- 
cording to the faithful and accurate history oi 
Thucydides, had been- assigned by repeated ora- 
cles and predictions, as the continuance of the 
Peloponnetiiaii war, and of the greatness ot 

Athens, it seemed Vw n'auv \^ ^.f^nViwl. The 
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treaty concluded by their ambassadors was 
therefore confirmed and ratiftc'd by the voice of 
tlie aristocratical faction; ati'd' submitted to^, ra* 
ther than accepted by, the maj6ffity of the pDp'ti-» 
lar assembly, with the silen'cie: and sulMness of 
despain 

'I he acceptance of the offered terms bein'g no- 
tified U) the besieging arrtameiit; on the six'teienth' 
of INtay, the day on which the Athenians haxrbl^cn 
accustomed to celebrate the annivei*sary- of'thc 
« p . imniortal victory of' Salantls, Agis took 
' * possession of Athens, and Lysahdef ' \\4th' 
Iiis licet entered'' the" harbour of' Pir^lisI 
The walls and fortresses of the city of MinciH^a, 
which the generous magtiautmity of its inhabi- 
tants, preferring the' pubHd si,fety of ' Greccfj to 
that of themselves, had abandoned to thd fuiy 
and resehtnient of a Wrbafian invader, wef-c lin- 
gratcfully levelled to the ground "by those; to de- 
fend whom the Athenians had on former occasions 
hazarded every thing dear to therti. 

Tlie domineering pbwer of Athens', however, 
had justly provoked resentment; and the denib- 
lition of its fortifications was a ptculiar circaiii- 
stance of 'r<\joicihg and triumph,' throughou't tHo 
w hole of Peloponhesus. The enrthyj with 'much 
parade, commenced this destructive operation at 
riie sound of military iriusic, and with an eagerness 
and zea] almost incredible. They boasted thirt 
succeeding ages would consider the demolition of 
Athens, as the true a^ra of the freedom of Greece. 
No sooner, however, had they effected their pur- 
pose, and satiated their resentment, than they secni- 
cd to regret the injury they had done. 

A magnificent festival concluded the day; in 
which the recitation of particular \ias^a'^s ot* tW 
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Grecian poets, formed, as usual, aprincipal part 
q{ the entertainment. The Electra of Euripidis 
>vas rehearsed, and particularly that pathetic rho- 
rus,'** Wecome, O daughter of Aj2;amemnon I to 
tliy rustic and humble rgof." The wnnh wore 
scajccly uttered, when the whole assombly nuilt- 
ejdinto tears. The forlorn and helpless condition 
of that young and virtuous princess, who, having 
Ijcen expelled her father's house, was obh^cd to 
inhabit a miserable cottage, in want and wrctrh- 
ednesSy recalled to their minds the dreadful vicis- 
situde of fortune which had befallen Athens. 
Tliat city, once mistress of the sea, and sovoroian 
of Greece, was deprived in one fatal hour of her 
ships, her walls, and her strength ; and reduced 
from the pride and prosperity of her situation, to 
misery, dependence, and servitude. Nor did tlio 
Athenians make one memorable effort to brighten 
the moment of their destruction, and to make 
their fall illustrious. 

Thus did the conquest of Athens, and the ac- 
knowledged superiority of Sparta, terminate ihc 
memorable Peloponnesian war of twenty-seven 
years. Laccdaemon, now allied to Persia, became 
decidedly the leading. power of Greece; and aris- 
tocracy, or rather oligarchy, triumphed over the 
democratical form of government, in almost every 
commonwealth of the Grecian people. 
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